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Introduction 


For some time there has been a feeling among many that a genuine 
service might be rendered thru collections of practical lessons, the chief 
purpose of which in every case would be the inculcation or the aug- 
mentation of the attitude of intelligent good will in various human rela- 
tionships. This study is intended to supplement previous efforts in this 
direction. 


In undertaking the work which has resulted in this bulletin, we 
may say quite frankly that we were motivated by five very definite 
assumptions. 


First, good will is a desirable attitude. If this assumption is wrong, 
our whole project is without value. 


Second, good will can actually be taught, not only incidentally and 
by suggestion thru example but also specifically and by precept. 


Third, in the various types of public and private schools of our 
country good will is actually and definitely being taught more or less 
continuously and in sundry ways. 


Fourth, an exhibit of lessons, deliberately prepared and taught by 
competent and progressive teachers for the purpose of building good will 
in the hearts of learners, would serve as a source book of teachable 
material and probably isolate some trustworthy principles for the guid- 
ance of those interested in doing more and better work along this line. 


Fifth, a sufficient number of excellent teachers in the state of In- 
diana would respond to an invitation to codperate in the creation of a 
group of good-will lessons adequate for the testing and helpful for the 
correction of our thought and practice in this whole matter. 


Acting on the convictions just stated, the Director of the Bureau 
of Coéperative Research of Indiana University, on September 25, 1934, 
sent the following letter to the responsible heads of ninety public 
school systems in Indiana. 


Dear Sir: 


The Bureau of Codperative Research of Indiana University is com- 
piling tested examples of lessons in understanding and good will with 
the expectation of publishing them in bulletin form. 

The proposed bulletin would embrace in its scope, first of all, in- 
telligent good will or the right attitude toward oneself; then—progres- 
sively—good will in the family, in various school and neighborhood 
relationships, in team play, and in types of friendly competition, good 
will to fellow-citizens far and near, codperation in business and trade 
matters, and, finally, universal international understanding and good 
will. We plan to publish complete lesson materials for use in one or 
more instruction units in kindergarten, in each of the first six grades, in 
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junior and senior high schools, in colleges, in graduate and professional 
schools, and even in classes for adult education. 

Naturally, a plan so widely spread cannot hope to be exhaustive 
at any grade level. Its value will lie chiefly in its suggestiveness. Yet 
it is hoped each unit will be complete enough to be used with satisfac- 
tion in schools not having large library facilities. Nor do we plan to 
include any lesson that will not have been tested by actual and successful 
classroom use. We want this bulletin to be a cross section of what 
leading teachers and administrators in Indiana are actually doing to 
enrich the understanding and thus to create attitudes of good will in the 
minds of those being taught. 

I should be happy to have your help and that of some of your abler 
and more interested teachers. Of course, full credit will be given, in the 
pooner any to all codperating schools and teachers whose material may 

quoted, and a copy of the bulletin will be sent, gratis, to each co- 
operating official and to each teacher who submits one or more complete 
model lessons that have been successfully tried out in the classroom and 
accepted by us for publication. 

Dr. Peyton H. Canary, Jr., an alumnus of Indiana University, a 
member of the staff of our Bureau of Codperative Research, and a man 
of rather wide experience in codperative endeavors, has been chosen to 
assist me in doing this work. 

I should like the privilege of having him visit you for a conference 
and to work, briefly, with such teachers as you may indicate, in order 
that we may learn of the excellent things you are no doubt already 
accomplishing in these matters, incidentally as well as specifically, and 
in order that he may make any contribution that might grow out of 
his own study and experience. 

Very truly yours, 
H. L. Smith, Director 


In response to the foregoing letter we received from twelve Indiana 
school systems hearty agreement to codperate with us in this project. 
These twelve school centers were visited by our Bureau assistant who 
had been assigned to the task, and the most cordial reception was ac- 
corded him in every instance by administrators and teachers alike. 
Everywhere the school people interviewed reported that they were trying 
constantly to build and strengthen good will, and they expressed not 
only their entire willingness to help their State University in this under- 
taking by preparing, teaching, and reporting for publication the lessons 
sought, but they also, without exception, were emphatic in stating their 
earnest desire to learn more about this important thing—the teaching 
of good will—which they had been trying to do as a matter of course 
but without much help or direction. 

Our Bureau representative visited and consulted with the twelve 
codperating centers, from November 6, 1934, to January 17, 1935, in the 
following order: Martinsville, Bloomington, Washington, Seymour, 
Brook, East Chicago, Goshen, Indianapolis, Kokomo, Greensburg, Cory- 
don, and Muncie. Thus it will be observed that both large and small 
school systems of the state, well distributed geographically, have con- 
tributed to this project. These visits and conferences resulted in secur- 
ing the promise of 292 elementary and high school teachers to try to 
prepare, teach, and report at least one lesson each of the type sought. 
Lessons were actually received from 104 teachers. A tabular state- 
ment, by grades, of lessons promised and lessons received follows: 
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In the conferences with interested teachers it was invariably pointed 
out that we sought not mere outlines or lesson plans but full and ade- 
quate reports of what the teachers actually did and what response the 
pupils made. 

There was made available to the codperating teachers a brief but 
pertinent mimeographed bibliography of 150 titles—93 books and 57 
periodical articles. Likewise, there was given a list of 28 national and 
international organizations and nine American universities, all of which 
publish excellent good-will material, much of it disseminated gratis. 
Also, there was appended a list of 23 prominent publishers that issue 
good-will material. 

In addition to the bibliography and other aids to which reference 
has just been made, as well as such advice and counsel as our Bureau 
representative was able to give orally, there were placed in the hands 
of the codperating teachers the following suggestions as to procedures in 
preparing and reporting the lessons. 


1. The Thing Wanted 


a. An actual lesson which you will have used in a class you teach. 

b. You are free to use material from any source available to you. 
The accompanying owns wn! is presented for your convenience. 

c. Above all things, do not discount your own discoveries and original 
contributions! Out of your labor and thought, in the practice of 
your profession, will come the rich nuggets so earnestly sought 
for this publication. 


2. The Written Report 


a. Objectives: State clearly and fully just what it is you hope to 
accomplish in the lesson. Give the central, dominant impression 
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you desire to make on your class and the reaction you anticipate 
on their part. 

We hope to include in our bulletin lessons on intelligent good 
will or the right attitude toward oneself; then—progressively— 
good will in the family, in various school and neighborhood rela- 
tionships, in team play, and in types of friendly competition, 
good will to fellow-citizens far and near, codperation in business 
and trade matters, and, finally, universal international under- 
standing and good will. Choose the phase that is particularly 
embraced in your own interests, something that fits a need of 
your pupils, and develop that. 

b. Materials: State author, title, and publisher of poems or songs 
used. Give gist of facts, stories, situations, or whatever material 
you employ, in full enough form to be of practical use to any 
teacher into whose hands your lesson may chance to fall. Many 
teachers work under serious handicap so far as library facilities 
are concerned. Let us strive to fill our bulletin brimful of in- 
teresting and significant ideas! 

c. Procedures: The teaching value and appropriateness of a fact 
or incident may be greatly enhanced by skillful usage. Tell 
what you did with the material used, how and why you did it. 
What codperation and contribution did you seek and get from 
your class in the collection, preparation, presentation, and evalua- 
tion of the stock of ideas built into your lessons? 

d. Outcomes: So far as you can measure and judge, what results 
did you obtain? In what ways were the objectives with which you 
started realized? How did you check or determine results? Did 
this lesson lead your class to desire to do further work along 
this or related lines? If so, what? Did your class become enthu- 
siastic about the lesson? What do you think was the cause of 
their enthusiasm or its absence? If you were to teach this same 
lesson to another class later on, what changes would you make? 
Why? 

3. Other Considerations 


a. Select a good title for your lesson. 

b. Your own name and official position, as well as the name and 
address of your school, should be given as you wish them to ap- 
pear in the publication. 


After the work in the codperating elementary and high schools 
appeared to be properly begun, our Bureau representative sent a copy 
of the following letter to the presidents of all the standard colleges 
and universities in the state of Indiana. 


My dear President 


The Bureau of Codperative Research of Indiana University, under 
the direction of Dean H. L. Smith, seeks to publish this spring a bulletin 
of Tested Lessons in Understanding and Good Will which we hope will 
be of practical value as a source book for those interested in creating 
attitudes of good will. 

It is our plan to publish lessons from all academic levels from the 
kindergarten to the university. More than 300' elementary and high 
school teachers have already agreed to teach and submit the report of 
lessons for publication in our bulletin. At this time we should like to 


2A few teachers found they were unable to present the promised lesson and, after 
this letter was written, made formal withdrawal of their agreement to do so. This fact 
accounts for the apparent discrepancy between the statement “more than 300” and the 
number 292 given above as the total ber of teachers who promised codperation. 
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make contact with the faculties of the colleges and universities of our 
state in order to invite them to have fellowship in this enterprise. We 


are limiting our requests for codperation in this matter to Indiana 
educators. 


I should like the privilege of visiting [name of institution] to con- 
fer with the members of your faculty who you think might be interested, 
at least potentially, in this project. A reply, at your earliest con- 
venience, will be greatly appreciated. 


Very truly yours, 
Peyton H. Canary. 


Gracious and satisfactory replies were received from the presidents 
of nearly all of the colleges and universities in the state, and the fol- 
lowing schools were visited in the order named: Indiana University, 
Evansville College, Oakland City College, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Central Normal College, Butler University, Indiana Central College, 
DePauw University, Purdue University, Valparaiso University, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, St. Mary’s College, Manchester College, Marion 
College, Taylor University, Ball State Teachers College, and Franklin 
College. 

As one might expect, it was more difficult both to make contact 
with and to secure codperation from college teachers than it was in the 
case of the teachers in the more closely-knit public school systems. 
This is not meant as an adverse criticism of our college faculties. It is 
recognized that organization, administration, and methods of work in 
colleges are and should be far different from those in the earlier stages 
of our educational practice. 

This introductory statement cannot be closed properly without an 
expression of gratitude for the response of those we have approached 
and who helped in this undertaking. They have given generously of 
time and energy to this publication, with no hope or promise of any 
material reward. 

That these lessons are imperfect both the authors and the compilers 
of this bulletin freely admit. But it must also be remembered that these 
codperating teachers had little help or guidance in this venture; they 
have done a task that partakes largely of the qualities of pioneering. 
If these lessons are improved upon soon, we shall be glad; it is in that 
very hope that they have been created and published. If the material 
contained in this volume can be used by public school teachers or others, 
in America or elsewhere, to further intelligent good will in the manifold 
human relationships, we shall feel that our labor has been properly re- 
warded and our investment amply justified. 


Henry Lester Smith. 
Peyton Henry Canary. 











Some Principles and Methods for Teaching 
the Attitude of Good Will 


A Few Basic Concepts 


Good will is an ideal.—The lure of an ideal is a thing of perennial 
beauty. Once lodged in the hearts of men, it never dies, but grows 
from generation to generation. Its power describes a line of rhythmic 
rise and fall the net result of which is progress forward and upward. 

Good will among men as an ideal is lofty in nature and difficult of 
attainment. It is as old as the idea that every man is his “brother’s 
keeper”; in fact, this idea was begotten by good will. 

Definition of good will.—Tolerance is not good will. Tolerance is 
negative, a mere stoic agreement to leave one’s neighbors to their own 
devices, and it may be as cruel and as cold as cynicism. But good will 
is positive—warm and sweet as life itself. Good will is active; it takes 
the initiative in overt helpfulness and deep-rooted sympathy. One mo- 
tivated by good will not only feels kindly toward another who suffers 
pain or lack but also, to the measure of his capacity, does something 
about the matter. The difference between good will and mere tolerance 
may be the difference between love and hate, industry and sloth, or 
even life and death. 

That good will is difficult to realize by anyone; that it has never 
been realized among or between groups in as full a fashion as was 
desirable; that it may never be realized perfectly by any man or set 
of men; that it costs time, effort, money, and pride; all this is no argu- 
ment against the desirability or the necessity of good will. An ideal 
that is easy is a contradiction of concepts; such a thing cannot actually 
be. 

Good will is right—Good will is the supremely acceptable social 
attitude and should prevail in all the relations of men because human 
life is sacred and because human rights are essentially and properly 
inviolate. No man has any right, regardless of legal subterfuge or 
artificial social customs, to exploit, scorn, or in any fashion take advan- 
tage of any other person. The more poor, weak, and helpless one may 
be, the greater and more insistent becomes the obligation of his strong 
neighbor to help him. The world’s concepts of heroism, patriotism, 
statesmanship, and sacred honor must be rebuilt in the light of genuine, 
universal good will. 

Good will is practical—Good will provides the unique solution for 
all stubborn human problems. The man of good will has an untroubled 
conscience and an unclouded mental vision. He has built up no auto- 
matic mind-set to be ever ready to defend himself or his rights; that 
is to say, he carries no proverbial chips on haughty shoulders; neither 
does he have any selfish tendency to dominate his fellows for his own 
advantage. Hence it is possible and comparatively easy for him to take 
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the initiative in seeking solutions, forgiving wrongs suffered, and making 
constructive and thoughtful contributions in the practical business of 
living to the mutual advantage and profit of the whole social group of 
which he is a part. Good will, as a prime mover, breaks the vicious 
circle of want-fear-greed-hate-violence-loss by supplying wants and thus 
allaying fear, thwarting greed, removing hate, preventing violence, and 
replacing losses with savings and increase. 

Good will is constructive-—Good will should prevail universally in 
human affairs because its effect is constructive, integrating, and har- 
monizing. It is the most essential element in family life not only with 
reference to the establishment of a home but also in assuring the con- 
tinuity of that home and increasing the felicity and progress of all 
wholesome family matters. 

Good will is the cement which gives coherence and solidarity to 
any true community, large or small. The ancient tribe, clan, or small 
state knew mutual good will among its members, along with suspicion 
or hate for neighboring groups. These feelings, attenuated and ampli- 
fied, bred extreme modern nationalism with its secret diplomacy and 
scientific, suicidal warfare. A relatively new concept is growing rapidly, 
namely, that the whole world is just one community, a neighborhood, a 
great family—complex, certainly, but interrelated and interdependent, 
with liberty, justice, and opportunity for all. Freedom itself is the gift 
of good will, but freedom is a misnomer if it is not universal. Freedom’s 
life-blood is codéperation in self-control. License and aggression are 
both foreign to true freedom and the presence of either produces a 
deadly pathological condition in the body of any social group however 
favored or elevated. 

Good will is natural—Human nature itself presents no insuperable 
varriers to the universal acceptance of the attitude of good will as 
the norm of all useful human relationships. The position is sometimes 
taken that pugnacity is so deeply imbedded in mankind that good will 
cannot obtain among men until human nature is changed basically by 
a long, slow biological process. Pugnacity may be a native trait, but 
it does not rise to destructive heights unless provoked by aggression or 
irritated into action by a crude and unsympathetic disregard of rights 
and feelings; and good will, which is just as native a trait as pugnac- 
ity, suppresses aggression and precludes that lack of regard which 
provokes resentment and invites retaliation. The fallacy and weakness 
of the position that good will is foreign to human nature are demon- 
strated by the well-authenticated histories of religious communities, by 
the tenacious and marvelously powerful good will within families, and 
by the successful functioning of many types of leagues, guilds, alliances, 
and associations of men from time immemorial. The truth of the matter 
seems to be that, when men everywhere are taught that all men are 
brethren and that ill will is a shameful mental disease, it will be dis- 
covered that human nature is the natural and proper host to universal 
and permanent good will. Then, too, the flame of man’s native pugnac- 
ity may be wisely fanned to white heat against ignorance, poverty, 
disease, false pride, greed, and all exploitation, because these are the 
natural and deadly enemies of all personal and organized life. 
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The elimination of a negative and destructive factor in life often 
requires negative treatment. II] will is negative and destructive, the 
negation of all that is gracious, decent, or attractive in life, and it must 
be frankly opposed. It makes no constructive contributions and solves 
no problems; if employed in the solution of any major social problem, 
it generates other and more difficult problems and delays, defers, or pre- 
vents the solution of anything. 

Yet ill will has many and powerful partisan advocates. One needs 
but mention pork barrel legislation and spoils system politics, the war- 
makers and recipients of war profits, the exploiters of backward or 
helpless peoples, the subservient members of the public press, and those 
who are prejudiced against certain classes, races, and religions, to point 
out the fact that he who serves in the ranks of the peace-makers engages 
in a strenuous campaign. It means hard work, meeting of opposition 
that is natively and notoriously unfair, tardy and apparently meager 
results, and many exasperating disappointments. We oppose those who 
have built themselves a high tower of false culture and hidden them- 
selves behind a moat of special privilege; moreover, they are armed with 
the powerful shafts of great wealth, and overhead and all around they 
have cast a smoke screen of dark and sinister threats of what worse 
evils they may visit upon us if they are not given free rein. Many 
timid ones are duly impressed. 

Good will can be taught.—We are confident that good will can be 
taught as definitely and satisfactorily as any other type of thinking. 
Ill will, the psychic opposite and therefore the psychological counter- 
part of good will, has certainly been generated and transmitted genera- 
tion after generation over all the continents and thru the centuries. 
The same well-established and widely known educational methods and 
principles, employed regularly to teach other desirable mental attitudes 
and convictions, should also function as efficiently and as readily in 
teaching good will. 

We know good will can be taught successfully because it has been 
taught successfully for thousands of years within families, in religious 
groups, literature, and the other fine arts, and more recently in modern 
public schools. We believe the lessons reported in this bulletin demon- 
strate that it can be done. 

Since good will is a desirable attitude which has been developed 
and transmitted by teaching not what to think but how to think, by sup- 
plying the facts about which to think, and by creating the conditions 
conducive to sound and accurate thinking which result in the acceptance 
of good will as right and proper, a statement of some definite proced- 
ures which have been found helpful is probably in order. 


A Few Practical Suggestions 


Desire good will.—William James proved to the satisfaction of many 
that faith is largely a matter of will. If there is a “will to believe” 
which can be exercised or not, according to choice, there is certainly a 
will to be friendly and helpful which must be exercised by the teacher 
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before good will can be taught or even possessed. Good will, so far 
as its social implications and influence are concerned, begins with the 
right attitude toward oneself. No one can possibly have good will or 
exercise a good influence within his own family or in the wider social, 
economic, and civic circles if he holds a cheap estimate of his own per- 
sonality. However, if he thinks well but not too highly of himself, his 
foundation is right for thinking and acting with respect and sympathetic 
interest concerning any and all others. And if a teacher’s personal 
foundation is right, he will desire good will to prevail in all of his own 
life contacts and in the world as a whole. But this desire for the 
triumph of good will must be so intense and so deep that enthusiastic 
labor for the cause shall become meat and drink to the devoted teacher. 

Take good-will training or become self-taught.—No doubt there are 
choice and able persons who are capable of pioneering safely in the 
field of teaching good will. But most of us will profit by savings in 
time and enrichment of concept if we can be taught as specifically and 
scientifically for doing this job as we are for teaching mathematics, 
languages, science, or religion. In many progressive teacher-training 
institutions there can be found a constantly enriched offering of courses 
that are helpful to teachers of good will, and both teachers in service 
and the new recruits would find them profitable. The fields of philos- 
ophy, religion, ethics, sociology, psychology, genetics, history, political 
and economic sciences, geography, literature, the fine arts, medicine, and 
business all furnish excellent good-will material if thoroly understood 
and properly presented. Closer integration and better organization of 
all this good-will material and service is apparent in the administrative 
ideals and practices of leading educators and thought leaders. This 
is highly gratifying. But much more along this line of emphasis and 
intensification needs urgently to be done. The house of civilization has 
been set afire by fear, greed, and hate. Only good will can extinguish 
the flames; therefore, let us desire good will so passionately and with 
such steady consistency that adequate training for the teaching of good 
will shall be provided for and required of all new teachers, while teach- 
ers in service shall be encouraged to augment their own training in this 
field. 

Become intelligently good will conscious.—A certain teacher of kin- 
dergarten children sought recently to teach her pupils codperation, shar- 
ing, and other constituent qualities of good will by teaching them to 
play certain games with tin soldiers! A fond father who deplores war 
and all violence nevertheless last Christmas bought his small sons toy 
guns, handcuffs, Indian and cowboy suits, and taught his children to 
play at war and pioneer wild-west fighting. A university professor, 
deservedly internationally recognized for scholarship, in February of this 
year taught a class of college freshmen a lesson on the war powers 
of our federal government but never once mentioned a thing about our 
nation’s responsibility and opportunity for building permanent world 
peace, nor did he even refer to the fact that our government has officially 
signed the Pact of Paris which outlaws and condemns war in the most 
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exact and solemn terms. Such folk, however excellent and desirable 
otherwise, are not good will conscious. 

Without question, one of the most potent of all ways to transmit 
ideals is by incidental, not necessarily unconscious, suggestion; there- 
fore, alertness to possibilities for teaching good will, the disposition to 
do the job, and the general atmosphere created by the teacher’s own 
example and attitude are at least equal if not superior to specific good- 
will subject-matter. 

Clear the debris.—One of the earliest practical tasks of the teacher 
of good will is to clear away a vast amount of mental rubbish. 

If we could assume that all people are good, honest, and unselfish, 
then we could conclude with safety that the bare presentation of true 
facts and the creation of thoro understanding would generate and foster 
good will. But so naive an attitude is like burying one’s head in the 
sand to shut off the sight of danger: it does not remove the danger. 
People are not all good, honest, or unselfish. There are prominent men 
and women in the world who would gladly poison the health of a whole 
nation, even of their fellow-countrymen, for profit and gloat over their 
gain. The only way to remove the curse of a trouble is to attack that 
trouble. In the vast majority of situations in which opinions clash, 
the difficulties can be resolved by a full and adequate understanding 
of the interests and points of view of all concerned. But understand- 
ing does not always bring good will; it may bring hot resentment. 

Exploitation thru extreme individualism and destruction by violence 
do not always nor usually result in the survival of the fittest. More 
often the cowardly, the unscrupulous, the tragically unfit survive and 
perpetuate their kind. Poverty can be so dire and helpless youth so 
circumscribed as to thwart wholesome ambition and to crush the finest 
initiative, while riches with idleness are absolutely sure to ennervate, 
pollute, and destroy. Hence ill will, manifest in exploitation, drags down 
both the exploited and the exploiter, and especially the latter. These 
facts should be understood. 

The American Legion’s current contention that universal conscrip- 
tion of our men should be accompanied by the universal confiscation of 
war profits in time of international conflict is so clearly right that its 
rightness is perfectly apparent to all except to those who barter in the 
blood of their brethren. To take the hope of financial profit out of 
war means to turn the thought and energies of the war-makers, if not 
into creative service, at least into channels less destructive than institu- 
tionalized and subsidized violence. 

Collect good-will teaching materials—The collection of materials 
should be a continuous process. It is highly advisable for every teacher 
to start a good-will section in his private library. A few really excel- 
lent books of more than current interest should be bought, and these 
should be added to at the call of interest and need so far as circum- 
stances allow. It is hoped the selected bibliography presented in this 
bulletin may prove helpful. Much material of great value, mostly in 
pamphlet form, is available gratis from the many organizations work- 
ing for good will. 
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When any good book, pamphlet, or article is read, adequate notes, 
in usable form, should be taken, preferably on 5” x 8” or 4” x 6” cards, 
and carefully filed. Some thought and care in organizing, cross-referenc- 
ing, and filing material will yield large returns in satisfaction and effi- 
ciency by rendering the collected material readily accessible. Selec- 
tion, organization, adaptation, and elimination of materials for teaching 
must go on constantly if the work is to be enjoyable to the teacher and 
profitable to the cause of good will. 

Really work at the task.—It is well to join one or more of the great 
organizations which are working for world peace and other phases of 
good will such as good will between races, religions, and economic 
groups, and it pays to attend their state, national, and international 
meetings if at all possible. A subscription to one or more journals 
devoted to the cause of harmony among people is a good investment. 

Christian missionaries on furlough, and foreign visitors, consuls, 
ambassadors, or others who have traveled widely and studied much, are 
generally able to speak in an interesting and effective manner to almost 
any group of learners. Such distinguished persons should be invited 
to visit the schools in the interest of better understanding among people. 
Being wise, able, and earnest, such folk in their very presence add grace 
and charm that are revealing and stimulating to those who are learning 
to think in terms of good will. 

But the major portion of the work of teaching good will in the 
public schools will fall upon the classroom teacher. In every course, and 
in almost every lesson in some courses, facts and situations will be found 
that logically and properly present opportunities for pressing home the 
lessons of good will. Conviction, enthusiasm, alertness, and industry 
are the teacher qualities which are prerequisite to the successful trans- 
mission of good will. 

However, the classroom teacher alone cannot do the work in the 
most effective manner. The school board, superintendent, principals, di- 
rectors, and supervisors must enter heartily and intelligently into co- 
operation with the teachers if success is to come. 

The leaven of good will must also permeate the adult life of the 
whole community if it is to be most effectively transmitted to the 
younger learners. Hence, the well-organized and worthy school system 
will have administrators and teachers who are constantly bearing with 
them the welcome message of good will into the social, business, and 
religious life of the community simply as a matter of course. Such an 
attitude will go far toward keeping the schools out of partisan politics 
and elevating them in the minds of the people to the high plane of 
respect and confidence which the schools must occupy if they are to 
impart the thoro training which is necessary for meeting the complex 
and troublous needs of our generation. 

Maintain poise-—We must be consistent. If we are to teach good 
will effectively, we must surely practice it in our daily living. We must 
be fair and reasonable in all our claims. We must maintain an even 
temper at all hazards, remembering that we lose the argument when 
we lose our tempers. Teachers of good will must expect, but in no case 
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should they seek or provoke, opposition and criticism. We must not 
drag good will into a lesson or conversation where it does not belong, 
regardless of our great enthusiasm. 

We must seek earnestly and humbly to understand people and their 
problems; and our minds must be kept open for the reception of all 
truth. The points of view and the serious problems of labor unions, 
farmers, chambers of commerce, the unemployed, and many other groups 
and interests must be objects of thoro investigation and careful reflec- 
tion on the part of anyone who would aspire to teach good will. 

Good will between the nations is of no more importance than is 
harmony with the family next door, so far as establishing universal and 
permanent concord is concerned. In fact, America will never be com- 
petent to deal honorably with far-off peoples until Americans learn how 
to treat each other as brethren. 

We must not lose patience and we must not lose courage. We may 
suffer temporary and local reverses, but ultimately good will shall be 
triumphant because it is right and because everybody knows it is right. 
And, since our cause is right, we have nothing to fear; we can afford 
to be both patient and generous. Because some people have been im- 
properly or inadequately taught, they advocate various types of ill will. 
They should be supplied with information and from among them will 
come some of good will’s ablest champions. Unfortunately some know 
the truth, but because of personal interests deliberately oppose the 
growth of good will; if they cannot be won by reason and persuasion, 
they must be opposed frankly, openly, and kindly, but with all our 
might. The clear, strong light of informed public opinion often works 
wonders. 

For many long centuries the body of society has been afflicted with 
terrible, infectious sores—ignorance, stupidity, arrogance, false pride, 
blind prejudice, greed, laziness, indifference, hate, cruelty. Each new 
generation is innoculated with the virus by its predecessor. The specific 
for reducing the infection of the mature generation and for rendering 
the youth immune is intelligent good will, but its administration presents 
an educational task of the first magnitude because these old maladies 
refuse to be healed lightly. 

Coéperate with all good-will forces.—There are many agencies labor- 
ing for better understanding and closer fellowship among men. Or- 
ganized religion is undoubtedly the greatest single factor making for 
peace and good will, and it is the source of other impulses for peace 
and harmony. The great state, national, and international peace socie- 
ties are highly commendable and are attempting with courage to do 
well a worthy and noble task. There is every reason for the closest 
coéperation among all the forces which have good will as an objective 
and no valid excuse for needless duplication or even for apparent com- 
petition. Ill will among advocates of good will is highly ridiculous. 
The enthusiastic teacher of good will, as fully as energy and resources 
permit, will encourage and help all fellow workers who are striving 
to add grace and beauty, sweetness and peace to our common human 
life; and he will rejoice in the comforting presence and enthusiastic 
service of others who seek the same desirable goal. 
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Compilers’ Explanatory Note 


The material to be found on the following pages is presented in 
the form in which it was received from the codperating teachers in so 
far as this was consistent with the usual regulations of Indiana Uni- 
versity for publications. Such minor changes as were found necessary 
had to do merely with form. The matter itself, the essential and 
evident meaning, has not been altered. The responsibility and the credit 
for the ideas and the merits of each lesson belong to its respective 
author, whose name, official position, and address are given therewith. 

A few of the titles have been supplied by the compilers. This was 
found necessary in order to prevent having a dozen or more lessons 
appear under the same rather non-discriminating caption, “A Good-Will 
Lesson.” 

The scheme of organization employed in the presentation of the fol- 
lowing lessons is simple. The material from the elementary and second- 
ary school levels is merely grouped according to the grades (Grades I 
thru XII) in which each lesson was produced. The lessons within a 
grade level appear in alphabetical order according to the names of the 
respective authors. The material from colleges and universities is ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to the institutions represented and ac- 
cording to authors within each institution. It will be observed that the 
material offered by college and university professors is generally in 
the nature of a lecture and not of an actual lesson. 

It is quite impossible to publish all of the really good material we 
have received; our available funds are too limited for that. In making 
necessary selections we have striven for variety. A few lessons have 
been chosen for publication not because they are intrinsically better 
than certain others, which cannot be published at this time, but because 
they are different and represent more originality or a fresher point of 
view. In many cases it seemed rather apparent that a really excellent 
job of teaching had been done, but the reporting did not do justice 
to what seemed to lie hidden between the lines. 

We hope that others may use what is here presented as a basis for 
further and even better teaching of good will. Our chief purpose, and 
the aim of our codperating teachers, is to stimulate and encourage 
many others to labor with increasing effectiveness in this vast field. 


2—49874 








Lessons on Good Will Contributed by Various 


Indiana Educators 


LESSONS FROM ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
Grade I 
GOOD WILL KEYS 


By Mrs. LEETA BERBERICH, Teacher of First Grade, School No. 41, 
Indianapolis 


THE teacher’s aim in this lesson was to develop the pupils’ enthu- 
siasm for good will by means of pleasurable experiences. 

Large cardboard keys were cut out. Good-will sentences, suggested 
by the children, were typewritten by the teacher. The children pasted 
the good-will sentences on the large keys. 

Committees were selected by the children to distribute these keys 
to the public neighbors, e. g., the library, the bakery, the policeman, the 
fire station, the home, etc. Some of the keys, for example, read like this: 


We do not wear our roller skates in public buildings. 
We do our eating at home and not in your theatre. 
We never slam doors or screens. 

We use “indoor” voices in public places. 

We always cross the street at the corners. 


The children were very enthusiastic about the whole lesson. Those 
who delivered the keys were eager to tell the group how much the keys 
were appreciated. The librarian came in person to thank the children 
and told them that they had helped to make the library a happier place 
and that she had placed their nice good-will keys in a conspicuous place 
in the library. 

The objectives of the lesson were realized. The children’s reports 
were given with great ease and much happiness. The cause of their 
enthusiasm was that they were dealing with problems about things with 
which they were familiar in real life. The children suggested making 
keys on other phases of school life. 


THE FRIENDLY TRAFFIC BOY 


By MILpRED CHANCE, Teacher of First Grade, School No. 20, 
Indianapolis 


The general aim of the lesson is to orient the child to an under- 
standing and appreciation of school life and to help him to grow in 


(18) 
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power to take his place in and contribute to the social group. The spe- 
cific aim is to establish a feeling of good will toward the school traffic 
squad. 

On this particular morning most of the conference period was 
spent discussing troubles various children had experienced on the way 
to school. 


“I was almost late,” said Billy. “The big boy on the corner wouldn’t 
let me run.” 

“We played in the hedge and everything on the way home. A boy 
said we would get reported. What does that mean—reported?” 

“My brother is a traffic officer,” said Jane. “He is a good one, too. 
He washes his belt every day.” 

When many children had contributed to the discussion and some 
questions had been answered, the teacher suggested that the class ask 
a traffic boy to come to the room soon. She offered to write a letter to 
the Captain if the children would tell her what to say. 

Since the teacher had planned to take the group later in the day 
on an excursion to explore the upper floor and observe older children 
at work, it was decided that the letter could be delivered during the 
excursion. 

The children dictated this letter: 


Dear Traffic Boy: 
Will you please come to room 2 Tuesday morning? We want to 
know what makes a good traffic boy. We want to see your badge. 
Your friends, 
The 1B Class 


The traffic boy came for the conference period Tuesday. The chil- 
dren were seated in the front of the room and he sat down with the 
group. The boy’s wholesome attitude and clear thinking had much to 
do with the success of the period. He said: 


“We don’t stop you at the corners just to show our authority. All 
the boys want to be your friends. They want to help you across the 
street safely. We have to start to school early and be at our corners 


on time. Sometimes we are late for classes because the 1B children 
walk so slowly.” 


The children were enthusiastic about the belt and different badges 
the boy brought. 

“TI want to be a traffic boy when I get big,” said Ralph. 

“Well, if you are not reported more than three times in your whole 


school life, and show everyone all the time that you can do the right 
thing, it’s likely you will be on the squad.” 


This thought, expressed by the children, is a tangible example of 
their good will and good reasoning. “We will obey all rules, even if 
we don’t like them, but we will ask about the ones we don’t like. We will 
take care of ourselves.” 
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THE SMILES CLUB: A FIRST GRADE PROJECT IN SPREADING 
THE GOSPEL OF GOOD WILL 


By Fay CritTes, Primary Teacher, Hunter School, Bloomington 
Motto: “A Smile is Worth a Million Dollars, and Doesn’t Cost a Cent.” 


“Good will” and “thoughtfulness” are terms far too abstract for the 
six-year-old, but when they can be translated into activities within his 
experience and understanding, he can put himself behind them with 
all the sincerity, whole-heartedness, and enthusiasm that is characteristic 
of the very young child. The child of six or seven still has the ability 
to get much pleasure from little things. He has a natural love for his 
fellow-men, unmarred by contacts with selfishness and immorality. He 
likes everyone, more or less, worships a few, and hates no one. It 
would be a pity to neglect the development of this natural tendency, to 
allow it to atrophy for lack of expression, to fail to capitalize on a 
human trait so desirable, so easily trainable, and so invaluable both to 
the child himself and to his fellows. 

When Thanksgiving stories were in vogue, one story, found and read 
by a child in this group, particularly delighted the children. In the 
story a very charming little girl and boy went about the farm, thank- 
ing the animals in turn for the things they gave to the children—amilk, 
butter, eggs, etc. Why did the children like the story so much? Be- 
cause, they said, “Billy and Jane thanked everything—even the cow and 
the chickens!” Why did Billy and Jane do that? The children did not 
know—they had no answer for the teacher’s question. And here was 
the teacher’s golden opportunity: 

“Why do you say ‘Thank you’ to people?” 

“Because it is polite.” The response was unanimous, and there was 
evidence that the answer to that question had, in the minds of the 
children, been both unquestionably satisfactory and final. 

“Is that the only reason you say ‘Thank you’?” the teacher queried. 

“Well, you like what they have done, and you want to tell them so,” 
replied one child. 

“Right. And how do you think it makes them feel when you tell them 
or show them that you like what they have done?” asked the teacher. 
“It makes me feel good all over inside,” volunteered a little girl. 

“And it makes everybody else feel that way, too,” the teacher added. 
“T wonder if there is any other way to show people that you like what 
they have done for you, or that you like them—your mothers, for in- 
stance?” 

“You can do things for them that they want done,” another child 
responded. 

“Yes, and you can do things without being asked so many times,” 
said another. 

“You could think up things to do before they had a chance to ask 
you, too,” added another child. 

“That’s a fine idea,” the teacher said in response to the last remark. 
“Suppose we try to see how many things we can find to do for our 
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Mothers that they haven’t expected us to do, today and tomorrow. Then 
the next day we'll talk about it again.” And so the project began. 

The teacher’s objective was to encourage consideration and thought- 
fulness—the two most basic elements of general good will—in the home, 
in the neighborhood, in the school, and, finally, toward everyone. The 
project, as projects often do, developed far beyond the teacher’s fondest 
hopes. 

No materials were used. The project was carried on entirely thru 
discussion and reports of activities of the individual children. 

When the children reported two days after the initial discussion, 
they were enthusiastic indeed. Each child who had something to report 
faced the group and told briefly what he did for Mother, and what the 
result was. The little stories were simple, but sweet and charming, 
and full of the child’s own pleasure in pleasing another. Here is a 
typical story. (These stories were taken in shorthand. The child’s words 
are repeated exactly, therefore.) 

“My mother had to go away for a while. While she was gone I 
set the table for supper, and got out Daddy’s house slippers so they 
would be ready for him when he came home from work. The baby 
scattered a lot of cracker crumbs on the floor, and I picked up every 
one. When Mother came back, she was so surprised, she hugged me 
real hard!” 

The first report was highly successful. The children were eager 
to continue it. The teacher suggested taking in a little wider territory 
for the next report, so it was agreed that activities were to be extended 
to all members of the family or occupants of the home. 

One child remarked: “I wish we could do this all the time—it’s so 
much fun!” 

“We can,” the teacher replied. “Perhaps we could make ourselves 
into a little club, and have a meeting once a week, all year, to tell about 
the things we’ve done. Would you like to? Then try to think of a 
good name for our club.” 

A day or so later a child approached the teacher. “I can hardly 
wait for our meeting—I’ve got something so good to tell. And I have 
the best name for the club—you wait and see!” His wide brown eyes 
were shining with enthusiasm. 

“There’s no need to wait. If you have a good name for the club, 
we'll talk about it right now,” the teacher told him. 

“T think we should call it the ‘Smiles Club’,” he told the children, 
“because everything we do makes somebody smile. We're smile-getters!” 
he ended. 

And so the infant club was christened. The motto, suggested by 
the teacher, found favor and was instantly adopted. 

Every week the children reported their little deeds of kindness and 
forethoughtedness. When a child had something to report that seemed 
to him too important to wait for the regular meeting, he told his 
story immediately. 

One little girl stood before the teacher’s desk awaiting impatiently 
the call to order. Then she whispered to the teacher, “I’ve got some- 
thing I want to tell the Smiles Club right now!” This was her story: 
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“Daddy came home last night and cracked a big bowl of walnuts. 
Then he had to go away again before he got to eat any of them. When 
he went out of the door he looked at me, and said, ‘I hope there are a 
few left for me when I get back.’ So I picked out all the nuts, without 
eating a one, and when I went to bed I put the bowl where he’d be sure 
to see it, and then I wrote this card and put it right on top.” The 
message, written on an old postcard, said: “Here you are, daddy, some 
nuts. I thought you wanted some nuts, so here they are. love, Harriet.” 
“Daddy was still tickled about it this morning when I got up,” she 
finished. 

Another little fellow told the club: “My little brother and I were 
playing marbles. He had three beauties, and I won them. He’s a good 
sport tho, even if he is only five, because he just said, ‘Well, I guess 
I haven’t got any marbles.’ I said, ‘Hold out your hand, Mickey,’ and 
I put his three marbles and two of my prettiest ones in his hand, and 
I said, ‘There, I guess you have got some marbles!’ He’s been want- 
ing those two marbles for a long time, and I think he was pretty glad 
to get them.” 

One evening after school, a little girl, dusting the board, remarked, 
“I think it’s the most fun to make people smile. I’m getting so I just 
keep looking for a chance to make somebody smile all the time!” 

The outcomes of the project are not measurable. But the sure 
growth from suggested activities to the enthusiastic hunt for opportuni- 
ties to create pleasure for others—to “get smiles” thru kindness and 
thoughtfulness—in the home, school, and neighborhood, will do much 
toward forming the habit of consideration for others. I hope that wher. 
these children are older and the abstract concept of good will is pre- 
sented to them, they will not flounder with an idea which is foreign to 
them and fail to accept it. I believe that they will remember the prin- 
ciple involved in the Smiles Club and realize that good will, whether at 
home or abroad, is based upon the desire to see others happy. If they 
do, they will find the idea a dear, familiar one, and will bring to it the 
added enthusiasm which wider experiences and deeper understanding 
will have created in the intervening years. 


I LOVE MY DADDY 


By CLARA MAY GRAYBILL, Instructor and Critic Teacher in the 
Elementary Schools, Indiana University, Bloomington 


This lesson was taught to a group of forty-two 1B children, almost 
all of whom are of the “privileged group,” and all of whom, excepting a 
fatherless boy and two boys whose fathers work away from home for 
months at a time, are in normal home situations. The purpose of the 
lesson was to stimulate the children’s thinking along lines (1) of appre- 
ciation for the thought and care given them by their fathers, and (2) 
of means for expressing that appreciation. 

Two experience charts, given below, used in beginning reading in 
connection with the phase of community life that deals with the home, 
were reviewed. 
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Things Father Does Things Our Fathers Do 
Father rakes the leaves. Some fathers go downtown. 
He cuts the grass. They work in offices. 

He reads the paper. They work in stores. 
Father helps Mother. Some fathers work with stone. 


Some work on farms. 
At night they come home. 


The lesson was initiated thru the rereading of the experience charts 
in preparation for their smooth reading at a mother’s party just before 
Christmas. After the reading, the following discussion took place: 


Teacher: Our fathers work in different places to earn money, don’t 
they? What do they do with the money? 
Children: They buy things. 
Teacher: What things? 
Children: —— buy coats, things to eat, gas, birthday presents, coal, 
oks. 
Teacher: Are there other things which our fathers do for us? 


Many hands went up and the following list was quickly made: 


Daddy takes me for rides. 

My father takes me to a show. 

My daddy gives me money to go to the show. 
Daddy reads to me. 

Daddy plays ball with me. 

My father reads the “Funnies” to me. 

My daddy gets breakfast. 

Daddy brings me my slippers when I am sick. 
Daddy plays games with me. 

Mine takes me to Sunday School. 

Mine tells me stories. 

Mine takes walks with me. 

My daddy brings me to school. 


The teacher remarked that her father had sung to her when she was 
a child and several children responded by saying that their fathers 
sang with and to them. 


At this point, the teacher enumerated all of the activities of fathers 
which the children had mentioned. 


Teacher: Since fathers do so much for us, we certainly should do much 
for them. How do we show our fathers that we are glad 
that they are so kind to us? 

Children: We try to be good. 

We say, “Thank you.” 

Teacher: We all try to be good most of the time, don’t we? And of 
course we say “Thanks” when anyone does something for us! 
Can you think of some other way to show how glad you are 
that your father is so thoughtful and good to you? 

Several children: Buy him a Christmas present. 

Teacher: It is fun to surprise him with a gift which he is not expect- 
ing. Could you surprise him by doing something for him 
without being told? 


The children responded by suggesting the following list: 


Bring in the wood (or coal). 
Get undressed and in bed and then call him, pretending that you 
wanted him to help you get ready for bed. 
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Go to bed as soon as you are told to g 

Bring in the butter so that it will on soft for breakfast. 

Get up when you are called. 

Bring in the papers. 

Make him a Christmas gift. 

Do the chores. 

Get his slippers. 

Put warm water in the wash basin (this from our one rural pupil). 

Teacher [after reviewing the many suggestions]: Try to think of some 

way to make your father happy this evening and in the morn- 
ing, and tomorrow we shall talk about this again. 


The next day the children reported that they had found opportuni- 
ties to bring in fuel, help about the house, get slippers or paper, pur- 
chase gifts, run errands, or open doors. 

The teacher drew from the group suggestions of other possibilities, 
then announced that the matter would be talked over again the next day. 
Thereafter, every day or so, there were brief reports, with the teacher 
alert to keep the idea growing but not becoming tiresome. After 
Christmas the matter was discussed most informally when it came up 
quite naturally in connection with conversation about the holidays. Nine 
of the most frequently mentioned items describing “Things Father Does 
for Me” were prepared for printing on a chart to be read from time 
to time. 

These nine items are as follows: 


Things Father Does for Me 


My father tells me stories. 
He reads to me. 

He plays games with me. 
My father sings to me. 
Sometimes we go walking. 
He explains things to me. 
He takes me riding. 

He buys me things I need. 
He gives me things. 


The chart serves to remind the child of the class discussion and 
thus perhaps continue his thinking along the desired lines. An interest- 
ing audience-reading exercise grew out of a search made in pre-primers 
and primers for stories that recounted the activities of fathers and the 
responsive activities of children. 

One day the poem—“Which Loved Best?”—by Joy Allison,’ was read 
and the ideas which it provoked were discussed. The teacher guided 
the conversation to ways in which we show love for Father as well as 
for Mother, and questioned how many really had a right to say, “I love 
Mother” or “I love Daddy.” Several children suggested that kind, help- 
ful, thoughtful children could truly make either assertion, for what 
they did proved their love to be genuine. 

The lesson, as its description makes apparent, was not completed 
in one period. It developed informally and naturally, and was extended 

1 Allison, Joy. ‘“‘Which Loved Best?” In The Poetry Book III, by Miriam Blanton 


Huber, Herbert B. Bruner, and Charles Madison Curry. Rand McNally and Co., New 
York, 1926. p. 60. 
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over many weeks. It is hoped that its teaching has had some perma- 
nent effect upon attitude and conduct. No inquiries about immediate 
effects have been made of parents, for it is believed that a formal 
check-up might make the children self-conscious and so defeat the pur- 
pose of the lesson. 

Developing attitudes of good will and understanding is a long- 
drawn-out process. The parents in the home usually begin the task both 
by demonstrating such attitudes themselves and by fostering opportuni- 
ties for developing thoughtfulness and consideration for others in all 
of the social contacts of their children. When children begin their pub- 
lic school careers they are daily given countless opportunities to develop 
self-control and kindliness. They learn from actual experience about 
the needs and rights of others. In group discussions they talk over 
matters of talking when others are talking, being noisy when others need 
quiet for their work, keeping library books clean and in order, respect- 
ing each other’s “property rights,” etc. 

While the lesson described above was in progress, the children were 
bringing in gifts which they wrapped, tagged, and packed to send as a 
Christmas surprise to an underprivileged boy who had been a member 
of their group earlier in the semester. They were having their first 
experience in encouraging the sale of Christmas seals, which they under- 
stood would help some people who were ill to have the care they needed 
and would help other people keep well. “Peace on earth, good will 
toward men” was beginning to be a little more than a mere abstraction 
to them thru their additional experience with the Christmas story in 
narrative, poem, song, and picture. 


MARY JANE HELPS 
By Juuia A. MILLER, Teacher of First Grade, Corydon 


The story of Mary Jane was read to the class of first grade pupils. 


Mary Jane lived in a big city. She went to school in the city. 
Many, many children went to Mary Jane’s school. There were white 
children, brown children, black children, and yellow children. 

One day a new boy came to Mary Jane’s school. He was a yellow 
boy. He could not read Mary Jane’s book. He could not talk to Mary 
Jane. He was so lonely that he cried and cried. 

Mary Jane loved to make people happy. She gave him a picture 
book and said, “Book.” She showed him the picture of a train and said, 
“Train.” She showed him many pictures. 

The little yellow boy soon forgot that he was a stranger. He loved 
the teacher and the boys and girls. But best of all he loved Mary Jane. 

When the little yellow boy became a man he went back to his home 
across the sea. He told the people in his country how kind the people 
in America were, and he told them about Mary Jane. 

A long time after this he became president of his country. He 
loved America and his people loved America, too. His people sent a 
letter to Mary Jane and said, “Because you were kind, we want to be 
friends always.” 

Mary Jane was now an old woman, but she said, “This is the best 
gift that I have ever had. I am so glad that I was kind to the 
lonely boy.” 
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This discussion followed the reading of the story. 


Teacher: Did you like Mary Jane? 
Children: Yes. 
Teacher: Why did you like her? 
Janet: She was always happy 
Teacher: Why did you think ‘ae was happy? 
Betty: Because she was kind. 
Anna Mae: I liked her because she was good to the —_— new boy. 
Teacher: Do you think it did any good for her to be kind? 
Jo Ann: Yes, it made his people like all of our people. 
Teacher: Don’t you think you would have laughed at the little boy 
with his funny clothes? 
rry B.: Why? He could not help it because his clothes looked funny. 
Billy” I’ll bet we’d look as funny to them. 


The children were then given hectographed sheets on which were 
sketches representing Mary Jane and the Chinese child. Across the 
bottom of the page were sketches of children of other races. The pupils 
were given the following directions: 

“Color the pictures of Mary Jane and the little yellow boy as you 
think they would look. The paper tells you how to color the other 
boys and girls. As you color try to think of something Mary Jane 
would say about being kind. 

When class took up again, the children had been thinking about 
Mary Jane and what she would say about being kind, and they made the 
following suggestions: 

Be kind to everyone. 

If we are kind to others they will be kind to us. 

Kind people are happiest. 


Kind people never quarrel. 
A fight never comes before a quarrel. 


BILLY BUMPS: A LESSON IN SELF-CONTROL 


By Mrs. OLstE STEINMETZ, Teacher of First Grade, West Building, 
Greensburg 


I wanted to improve the industry, consideration, and self-reliance 
of my pupils. It is a proper part of the function of education to lead 
children to feel the importance of self-control and good workmanship 
and to respect the rights of others. 

As their writing lesson, I had the pupils copy the following sen- 
tences which I had placed on the blackboard: 

Billy Bumps is a good American. 
He can make himself mind. 

For our story and free discussion hour, I told the stories about 
Billy Bumps as related by Gertrude Warner in Primary Education, 
February, 1921. 


Billy Bumps can do something very hard. He can make himself 
mind. Really! He can make his feet walk when they want to run. If 
he wants his tongue to keep still, he can make it keep still. He says to 
a “I can make myself mind, because that will make me a good 

merican.” 
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Billy Bumps went to walk with some other little boys. Pretty soon 
they came to a white farmhouse and saw a tree full of bright red apples. 

One boy said, “Oh, see those big red apples!” 

The second boy said, “There are some on the ground, too.” 

The third said, “There goes another!” 

The fourth said, “Let’s climb over the fence and get some.” 

But Billy Bumps said, “Those are not our apples. They do not 
belong to us.” 

Billy Bumps did not climb over the fence. He said, “I shall go 
home if you steal the apples.” 

The other boys said, “Fraid-Cat! Fraid-Cat!” 

All the boys knew Billy was not afraid. He was the strongest boy 
in the crowd. But they called to him, “You don’t dare to!” 

Now, to tell the truth, Billy wanted an apple very much and hated 
to have the boys call him “Fraid-Cat.” But he went down the road 
and said to himself, “I will make myself mind.” So he said to his feet, 
“Walk right along, walk right along.” And altho his feet did not want 
to go at all, they minded Billy Bumps and walked right along. The 
other boys got into trouble. 


I followed this by telling another story about Billy Bumps. 


Another day Billy Bumps was in school trying to read his lesson. 
He heard a funny little noise. It said, “s-s-s!” eter was trying to 
make Billy stop reading. He had a little paper windmill. But Billy 
wanted to get his lesson because he liked his teacher and liked to please 
her, Also he remembered that his father and mother were proud last 
month when he took home a fine report card. That had made him very 
happy, and he wanted to try for an even better report next month. So 
Billy paid no attention to Peter and the windmill but went right on 
studying his lesson. 


Next came our discussion. It was brief so as not to become tire- 
some and devoid of interest, which is good procedure with first-grade 
pupils. But there was much spirit and enthusiasm because the children 
had been given to understand that they were free to express their own 
ideas. Only the more salient features of the conversations are recorded. 


Teacher: Do you think Billy Bumps was a brave boy? 

June: Yes. Because he wanted the apples but knew he wasn’t sup- 
posed to steal the apples. 

Teacher: How would you like to be called Fraid-Cat? 

Charles: I wouldn’t like it because I am not afraid; but I know I 
should not do it. 34 

Teacher: Why is it hard to make yourself mind? 

Charlotte: Because I want to do it. 

Teacher: How do you feel after you have made yourself mind? 

Dan: Good! 

Teacher: Do we have any Billy Bumps in this room? 

Joe: Yes. 

Teacher: How can you tell? 

Joe: By the way they act. 

Teacher: Why was it wrong for Peter to call to Billy Bumps while he 
was reading? 

Robert: It Saeed Billy, and the kids around him. 

Teacher: Tell why Peter was not a good American. 

Jimmy: He couldn’t make himself mind. 

Teacher: If we are to be good Americans, let’s tell some of the ways 
we can make ourselves mind, to make our room the best first grade 
in Greensburg. 

Bob: We must make our tongues mind and not whisper. 
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Jack: Adrian is not a good American or he would make himself mind 
and watch his book so he would know where the place is when we 
are reading. 

a We must stay away from the bicycles left out by the school- 

ouse. 

Joe: We should make our feet stay on the sidewalk and not walk on 
people’s lawns. 

Nancy: We must make our feet mind and not run in the halls. 

Don: One day Mother made a pie. It had icing on top. She told us 
not to bother it. Bill took a bite. 

Betty: Then he wasn’t a good American. 


For several days after this lesson, order was decidedly better in 
our room and without any teacher-effort toward “discipline.” More in- 
dustry was apparent in the regular work. A better attitude among the 
children was noticed both in the classroom and on the grounds. Many 
laughing references were made to “Billy Bumps,” which seemed to me 
to indicate that the children were finding pleasure in watching them- 
selves and one another play the game of being good Americans. 


Grade II 


SMOKY ROGERS, FIREMAN 


By LoLa BLESCH, Teacher of Second Grade, Garfield School, 
East Chicago 


My objective was to provide experiences that would show the child 
how a community worker is his helper, that would make the child under- 
stand how the people of a community depend upon one another, that 
would show the child how to appreciate the advantages he has in group 
life, that would show the child how he can be a good citizen by learning 
how to help community workers and by obeying laws, and that would 
arouse the child’s interest thru the correlation of subject-matter in the 
various subjects. 

I hoped especially to create an interest in, and an appreciation of, 
what the fireman does for his community. We studied the fireman, his 
work, uniform, headquarters, and equipment. We also discussed ways 
in which we can help the fireman. 

The children discussed the things they learned from Smoky Rogers 
in his auditorium demonstration a year ago, the purpose of a fire drill, 
and the value of regular inspection by the Fire Department of school 
buildings and fire drills. 

Then we let Charles (whose father is a fireman) tell all he could 
about the work his father does. 

The children brought pictures and placed them on the bulletin 
board. ‘ if ef) 

We visited the fire station. 

We drew pictures about the fireman and his work. We made fire- 
men caps, and put the telephone number of the fire station on the front 
of them. 

We wrote stories of interest on the subject, some of the titles of 
which were: “A Visit from the Firemen,” “How to Report a Fire,” “The 
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Fireman’s Uniform,” “The Fireman’s Work,” “How to Send in an Alarm 
from an Alarm Box,” and “How to Save Yourself.” 

We organized interesting items for the newspaper, “The Little Folks 
News.” This paper is organized by the children in the language lessons 
and is then typed and mimeographed. The mimeographed copies are 
used as a reading lesson and are then taken home. The sending of the 
papers to the homes helps to bring the essential items in Fire Prevention 
to the notice of every member of the family. 

We read “The Fireman” and “The Fire House.’”” During the litera- 
ture or library period I presented the book, Fighting Fires.’ This book 
has excellent illustrations. Other stories to read or tell the children 
can be found in the Safety Town Stories‘—“Larry Plays Jack Be Nim- 
ble,” * and “The Christmas Party.” ° 


The children learned the songs, “False Alarms”’* and “The Fire 
Engine.” * 


Teacher: We have learned many interesting things about the fireman. 
What shall we do now? 


Mary Ann: Let’s read about the Postman; he’s a helper. 


Katherine: I know where to find some stories and poems about police- 
men. 


John: My uncle’s a policeman; he’ll come and talk to us. 

Bessie: The man that cleans the streets helps us, too. 

Jean: My daddy’s a game warden; can’t he come to visit us? He 
knows about birds and animals. 


The above answers show how the study of the fireman had aroused 
the enthusiasm and desire to study about other community workers. 
This interest was due to the following facts: 

1. The splendid demonstration given by Smoky Rogers, a year ago. 

2. The impressive demonstration given at our school by our own 
fire department during Fire Prevention Week. 

3. The fact that Mr. Dahlin, the father of one of the pupils in 
the 2B class, was a fireman. 

4. The visit to the schoolroom of Mr. Dahlin and Inspector John- 
son. This gave the children the opportunity to ask questions and receive 
the answers in a normal situation. The children had many questions 
and asked them freely. 

5. The dramatization of the fireman’s work, making of the caps, 
organizing of the newspaper, posting of pictures, singing of related 
songs, reading of stories, and writing of language stories did a great 
deal to build up the enthusiasm and kept an intense interest in the 
project to the very last. 


1 Freeman, Frank N.; Storm, Grace E.; Johnson, Eleanor M.; and French, W. C, 
Child Story First Reader. Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago, IIl., 1927. 

3 Ibid., pp. 116-18. 

* Gibbs, Gladys. Fighting Fires. Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, Wis. 

* Roberts, M. M. Safety Town Stories. Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago, 1930. 

5 Ibid., p. 17. 

* Ibid., p. 47. 

™ Parker, H. W. and others. Progressive Music Series. Silver Burdett and Co., New- 
ark, N.J., 1916. Vol. 1, p. 212. 

® Giddings, T. P. and others. Songs of Childhood. Ginn and Co., Boston, Mass., 
1924. p. 184. 
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If I were to teach this project again, I would plan it to cover a 


period of two weeks. 
be presented in the auditorium. 


I would have the class write a simple play, to 
I would also present more easy supple- 


mentary reading material and poems about firemen and related subjects. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS NEWS 





Volume I 


January 11, 1935 


Number 6 





FIRE PREVENTION 
Smoky Rogers came to our school 


last year. He taught us these 

things: 

1. Do not play with fire or 
matches. 


2. Always use a safety match. 

3. Do not play with gas. 

4. Do not use kerosene to start a 

fire. 

Do not put kerosene or gaso- 

line cans near a fire. 

6. Keep your oil mop in a tin 
can. 

7. Burn all the rubbish in your 
yard. Be sure the fire is out 
before you leave it. 

8. Clean all the trash out of your 
attics and basements. 

9. Keep your clothes closets clean. 

10. Clean your chimneys and fur- 
naces at least once a year. 


11. Repair the cracks in the chim- 
neys. 


o 


12. Do not burn trash near the 
house. 

13. Be sure the match is out be- 
fore you throw it away. Al- 
ways break the match stick in 
two. 

14. If you use stoves, keep the 
stove pipes in good condition. 

15. Keep matches where little chil- 
dren cannot reach them. 

16. When burning leaves, do not 
run and jump over the fire. 
Do not go too close to it. 

17. If you catch on fire, fold your 
arms against your face, lie 
down and roll. Then yell for 
help as loud as you can. 

18. Smoky Rogers taught us how 
to send in a fire alarm, too. 

We invited Mr. Dahlin, a fire- 
man, to visit our room. Inspector 

Johnson was kind enough to come 

with him. We asked these men 

many questions. They told us many 
important and interesting things 
about their work. 


LANGUAGE STORIES 
The Fireman 


Charles’s father is a fireman. 


We invited him to come to visit us. 


Inspector Johnson came with him. We asked them many questions. 
They told us many interesting things about their work. 


Our Caps 


We made firemen caps. 
you know what 58 stands for? 
station. 


We put the number 58 on the caps. Do 
It is the telephone number of the fire 
We must know it to turn in a fire alarm. 


A Visit from the Fire Department 


One day the firemen visited our school. 
was sounded. We got in line, boys first and then the girls. 


The signal for a fire drill 
We walked 


out of the building quickly and quietly. 


The Fireman’s Work 


The fireman’s work is to put out fires. 


into the lungs of people who are overcome by smoke or gas. 
fireman isn’t busy, he fixes over old toys for little children. 


He helps to pump fresh air 
When the 
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The Fireman’s Uniform 


The fireman wears a blue uniform. He wears rubber boots, a rubber 
coat, and a helmet when he is at a fire. 


To Report a Fire 
Smoky Rogers 


To report a fire go to the nearest telephone. When the operator 
answers, you say, “I want to report a fire.” The operator calls the man 
at the switchboard in the engine house. You tell him the street where 
the fire is and the number of the house. This man gives the alarm to 
the engine house nearest to the fire. 


To Give a Fire Alarm 


Go to the telephone and take the receiver from the hook. When the 
operator says “Number,” you say “East Chicago 58.” When the oper- 
ator at the fire station answers, you say, “There is a fire at num- 
BOP sewls« i os cos dda e se Street.” Then hang up the receiver. 


To Send an Alarm from the Box 


Go to the nearest fire box. Break the glass. Pull down the lever. 
7. there until the fire department arrives. Tell the firemen where 
the fire is. 


How to Save Yourself 


If you are trapped in a burning building, get down on your hands 
and knees. Crawl along the wall with one hand on the wall. This 
will help you to find the window or door. It will also keep you out of 
the thickest smoke. 


AN EIGHT-DAY CHRISTMAS 


By ELENORE THOMAS, Teacher of Second Grade, Riley School, 
East Chicago 


“We live next door to some Mexicans and they do such funny things. 
You ought to see what they eat!” 

How often in a “melting pot” district like ours do we hear such 
remarks! They are usually uttered thoughtlessly, but nevertheless they 
are apt to wound the feelings of some child in the room. Often we find 
children who are convinced that their own people are “queer.” These 
children lack that pride in their race or nationality which they should 
rightfully feel. 

To counteract such feelings we realize the need of occasional Jes- 
sons which tell of the rich traditions and interesting customs of some 
of the countries represented by our children. “An Eight-Day Christmas” 
is a sample of one of these lessons. It is especially appropriate because 
of the number of Mexican children in our school and neighborhood, and 
because of the “good will” season during which it was presented. 

I wanted the lesson to leave the class with the realization that the 
Mexican people have Christmas customs equally as beautiful and in- 
teresting as our own. I also wanted to encourage the development of a 
wholesome respect for the customs and habits of foreign people, particu- 
larly those represented in our own community. 
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For several days preceding the lesson, the picture “Christmas in 
Mexico” was displayed prominently on the bulletin board. This picture, 
from the cover of the Junior Red Cross News, December, 1934, shows a 
group of Mexican children playing the traditional game with the pinata. 

“What’s that funny man doing up there?” “What’s the girl going 
to do with that stick?” “Is that a Mexican Santa Claus?”—From the 
initial appearance of the picture on the bulletin board I was besieged 
with such questions as these. The problem of the children’s interest was 
solved from the start. 

I made no explanation. However, the comments or questions of the 
curiously inclined were encouraged. Thus it was hoped that a good 
many of the children would develop a real interest in and readiness for 
the lesson before it was presented. 

In proceeding with the lesson, I capitalized on the interest evidenced 
in this picture. “Many of you have been asking me about this picture,” 
I stated. “Some of you have tried to guess what the Mexican children 
are doing. Now I have a story here for you that will tell exactly what 
they are doing. And if you read it very carefully you will learn about 
two Mexican Christmas customs.” 

I had rewritten this story in simple terms from the material found 
in the Junior Red Cross News, December, 1934, and in The Mezxican 
Twins, by Perkins, pp. 161-79. I had then had the story, which appears 
below, hectographed. 

Before distributing the hectographed stories, I introduced such diffi- 
cult words and phrases as “the pasada,” “pinata,” “a lighted candle,” 
and “blindfolded.” As the children read silently, I walked about helping 
individuals with any difficulties they encountered. 


How would you like to have Christmas last for more than a whole 
week? This is how long Christmas lasts in Mexico. 
Mexican boys and girls do one very beautiful thing at Christmas 
time. Every night, for eight nights before Christmas, they march in 
a parade. Each man and woman carries a lighted candle. Each boy 
and girl carries a lighted candle. As they march around they sing 
Christmas songs. The candles look like little stars shining in the dark. 
This parade is called “the pasada.” 

exican children have great fun on Christmas Eve. They play 

a game called “Hit the pinata.” A big clay doll is hung on a string 
from the top of the room. This doll is called a pinata. Each child takes 
a turn playing the game. First he is blindfolded. Then he takes a 
long stick and tries to hit the pinata. When a child hits the pinata, the 
doll breaks. Inside the pinata are candy, oranges, peanuts, and toys. 
These fall all over the floor. The children race to pick them up. 

Mexican children do not have Christmas trees like ours. They 
do not hang up their stockings. But they do have a good Christmas 
dinner. They always give their pets a good Christmas dinner, too. 


The chuckles of the children, as the fate of the poor pinata was 
revealed, indicated their enjoyment of the story. And with very few 
exceptions, the children encountered little difficulty in reading it. 

When the majority of the children finished reading, I asked, “Who 
found out what these children in the picture are doing?” 

In the discussion period which followed the children were encouraged 
to explain the game, point out the pinata in the picture, describe the 
contents of the pinata, etc. 
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In order to help the children to appreciate the beauty of the second 
custom, the pasada, I used the following procedure: 

“We have a nice picture here to help us understand the game with 
the pinata. But I couldn’t find a picture that would show us the 
pasada. And so I wonder if one of you could give us a ‘word picture’ 
of it. When you give a ‘word picture,’ you try to tell about a thing so 
well that the rest of us can almost ‘see’ it if we close our eyes and 
listen carefully.” 

Several children were given the opportunity to present their word 
pictures of the pasada. They were urged to use the “prettiest” words 
they knew in giving their descriptions. 

After this preliminary discussion of the two Mexican customs, the 
Mexican children in the classroom were invited to contribute any addi- 
tional knowledge or information which they possessed. All of these 
children were asked to verify the material in the lesson and to seek 
additional information from their parents. 

Thruout the entire lesson the Mexican children in the class seemed 
delighted at this sudden interest in the customs of their people. One 
of them said her family used to have a pinata on Christmas Eve but 
that was when “we had just come from Mexico.” Another little girl 
said she had heard her grandmother tell about both the pinata and the 
pasada. This same little girl came back the next day humming a little 
tune. This tune, she said, was part of the song which the people in 
Mexico sing on the pasada. All of the Mexican children solemnly 
promised to go home and seek further information from their parents 
concerning these two customs and any other ones that might be of inter- 
est. If only for this brief period of “importance” which these Mexican 
children were allowed to experience, one of the aims of this lesson was 
fulfilled, in part at least. 


The remainder of the discussion was guided by such questions as 
these: 


Do Mexican children have Christmas trees? 
What things do Mexican children do on Christmas that we do also? 
How long does Christmas last in Mexico? 


What things do Mexican children do at Christmas time that we 
never do? 


Would you like to be a boy or girl in Mexico at Christmas time? 
Tell us why. 


Wherever possible the children were referred to the story to seek 
the answers to these questions. All other questions originated by the 
children were, of course, welcomed. 

A number of interesting questions arose in the discussion period 
and echoes of these questions were heard the rest of the week. For 
example, one little boy wanted to know just what kind of toys fell out 
of the pinata. Were they balls, toy automobiles, or things like we 
have, or were they Mexican toys? Most of the children were agreed 
that they would be “Mexican” toys but were rather vague as to what 
kind of toys these might be. A few days later this same boy imparted 
the information that the toys in the pinata were probably painted pigs, 
straw horses, Mexican jumping jacks, or Mexican dolls. The interest 
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in these different kinds of toys was great and another year, if more 
time were available, would lead to a very interesting little Christmas 
unit on toys of children in various countries. 

Some of the children were left with the realization that the Mexican 
people do have Christmas customs equally as beautiful as our own. As 
evidence of this are a few of the phrases noted while the children 
were giving their word pictures of the pasada. “The candles looked like 
little white stars flying near the ground,” said one child. Another stated, 
“The people carried candles. The candles looked like a long string of 
electric lights.” 

Before concluding this lesson, I encouraged the children of other 
nationalities to describe any of the Christmas customs of their people 
with which they were familiar. 

The request for customs from other countries brought an unexpected 
number of replies. The Russian children described a custom which their 
people carry out every year. It is the custom of having carolers go to 
all the Russian homes on Christmas Eve. These carolers carry with 
them a miniature manger scene which is exhibited at each stop. The 
Rumanian children reported a custom somewhat similar. Many of the 
children told of the religious services held in their churches on Christ- 
mas Eve. The children’s responses were much more plentiful than the 
time, and some were necessarily deferred until the next day. At this 
time they were given in the language period. Many had been sup- 
plemented with further information given by the parents. In presenting 
this lesson another time, I would conclude after the discussion of the 
two Mexican customs and allow a second day for these customs from 
other countries. 


FROM TAXES TO TEXTBOOKS 


By ELENORE THOMAS, Teacher of Second Grade, Riley School, 
East Chicago 


My thirty-eight second graders are seated in their pleasant school- 
room. The two library tables in the room are covered with new and 
attractive books. The book lockers over in the corner contain at least 
five sets of supplementary readers. In the closet the shelves are well 
stocked with supplies of colored paper, crayons, paints, and brushes. And 
the large colorful pictures about the room indicate that these supplies 
are frequently used and much enjoyed. 

But, have these children any conception of the advantages being 
offered to them here? Have they any idea of who provides these advan- 
tages for them? And, most important of all, do they have any apprecia- 
tion of the splendid opportunities with which their school is furnishing 
them? 

My lesson is planned with such questions as these in mind. I want 
the children to have some understanding of the nature of our public 
schools. I want them to realize that their fathers and mothers, and 
the other citizens of our city who pay taxes, make these schools pos- 

sible. In place of the children’s unquestioning acceptance of their school, 
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I would like to substitute a simple understanding of how the school is 
financed, an awareness of the advantages of the school, and some sense 
of obligation toward those who support it. Such understandings as 
these will, I believe, lay the foundations for the development in the chil- 


dren of an intelligent good will toward their very good friends—their 
own fellow-citizens. 


Before any attempt can be made to help the children to appreciate 
the many advantages offered to them, they must first be made aware 
of these advantages. This awareness may be stimulated by encouraging 
the children to enumerate all of the things in the schoolroom which they 
did not buy. Such a list may be expected to include scissors, paste, seat- 
work books, library books, etc. No attempt should be made to limit the 
number of suggestions, since the length of the list contributes to its 
impressiveness. The children took a great deal of interest in compiling 


the list, which was brought to an end not by lack of suggestions but 
by lack of board space. 


With this list on the blackboard before the children, we began the 
discussion. I asked, “Who buys all these things for you?” Several 
replied, “Mr. Ballard [the principal] does.” The truant officer was 
the next suggestion. Then, their confidence somewhat shaken by these 
two attempts, the children began to clamor for the “right” answer, but 
not a child. knew how all these helpful things were provided. When 
interest in the matter appeared to be sufficiently aroused, I made the 


following explanation, using an analogy as an aid to the children’s 
comprehension: 


I wonder how many of you remember the lovely Christmas party 
we had just before our vacation? You know one of the reasons that 
party was so nice was because it was a party given by the whole school. 
Every boy and girl in the school brought a nickel or a few pennies at 
least. And the teachers gave quarters and half-dollars for the party. 
We never could have had such a fine party if just our own room had 
been giving it, could we? When a great many children get together and 
give money, there’s much more money to spend. 

We have this nice school and all the fine things in it because your 
fathers and mothers and all the other people in East Chicago who 
own a house or some other building pay a little money to the city each 
year. The money they pay is called tax money. The people who own 
small houses pay only a little tax money. Those people who own big 
houses or buildings pay more money. Each person pays Pye a little, 
but when it is all put together the city has a great deal of tax money. 
Part of this money is used for our schools. It pays for all these things 
listed here on the blackboard. It pays for all the teachers, the principal, 
and the janitors. Another part of the tax money pays for our nice 
paved streets, our libraries, our police and fire departments, and our 
parks. But we will talk more about those later. 

Your fathers and mothers alone could not buy all these things you 
have here at school. But when all of the people in the city pay their 
taxes, there is enough money to buy them for you. 


In the discussion period which followed my explanation, the children 
were encouraged to tell how many of their parents own property. They 
were stimulated to seek further information from their parents as to 


the amount of taxes paid, when they are paid, and the person to whom 
they are paid. 
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After my explanation, a number of children stated that they had 
heard their parents speak of paying taxes. The next day several re- 
ported the amounts paid by their parents last year. 

The children’s appreciation for their school was awakened by such 
procedures as these: 

(1) I acquainted the children with the fact that not all schools 
are as well equipped as Riley and the other East Chicago schools. I 
explained that some larger cities usually have better schools because 
there is more money in such cities to be used for schools. I told them 
that such things as shop rooms, auditoriums, cooking rooms, school bands, 
and orchestras are unknown in many schools. 

(2) I let the children try to imagine what would happen to our 
schools if the citizens in the city did not pay their taxes. 

(3) I suggested to the children that they in turn have certain 
responsibilities to the citizens of the city. We then enumerated these 
responsibilities, including care of books, conservation of paper, etc. 

In discussing the matter of responsibility toward the taxpayers, 
several concrete examples were used. One of the children’s desks had 
been, at some time, badly marred and scratched. The children quite 
readily understood that constant treatment of this sort would lead to 
unnecessary replacements. Our class librarian produced several library 
books which had been new at the beginning of the semester. The havoc 
played by dirty hands was quite evident. This last example led to the 
adopting of a set of Library Rules the next day. These rules are now 
displayed prominently. Several children volunteered to help clean up 
other library books with art gum. I cannot recall any other lesson which 
proved as effective as this one in helping the children to appreciate 
the necessity of caring for classroom materials. 

In such lessons as this one, where much of the material presented 
is completely new to the class, I have found it effective to have the 
pupils dictate a class summary. Such a summary is left on the board 
for several days. It may be used later as a reading lesson. 

In order to obtain a good pupil summary, I have found it neces- 
sary to guide the class somewhat by questions. In securing this sum- 
mary I used the following questions: 

Who pays taxes in East Chicago? 

How often are taxes paid? 

What does the tax money buy for us at school? 

What would happen if the people did not pay their taxes? 


What can we do to show that we appreciate what the citizens do 
for us? 


The children’s own summary of the lesson follows: 


Our fathers and mothers pay taxes every year. All people that 
own houses or lots or stores pay taxes, too. The tax money helps us 
to have good schools. It buys our desks, blackboards, library books, 

aints, and many other things. If people did not pay taxes, we wouldn’t 

ave schools. We wouldn’t have a principal or teachers or janitors. We 

wouldn’t have any new books. We wouldn’t have heat when it is cold. 
We wouldn’t even have a school building. 

We ought to take care of our books and pencils and desks. We 

should try not to waste paper. We will help the people who pay taxes 

. if we take care of our things. 
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It is a rather difficult matter to determine how effectively the proc- 
esses of “appreciation” have set in. However, there is no doubt that 
this lesson quite definitely made the children aware of certain advantages 
and opportunities to which they had never previously given a thought. 


MY SCHOOLMATES 


By GERTRUDE WALKER, Teacher of Second Grade, West Building, 
Greensburg 


The objective in this lesson was to teach a feeling of good will 
to all schoolmates and to all people. 


Teacher: Who are your schoolmates? 

Lois: Barbara, Donna, Joyce, and Betty are my schoolmates. 

Jimmy: My schoolmates are Richard, Lewis, Malcolm, and Wilbur. 

Teacher: Who are your classmates? 

Richard: Jimmy, Lewis, Malcolm, and Wilbur are my classmates. 

Teacher: Whom do we mean by classmates? 

Lois; We mean the ones in our class that we like. 

Mary: We mean all in our class. 

Teacher: Mary is right. If all in your class are your classmates, who 
are your schoolmates? 

Mary: All in our school are our schoolmates. 

Teacher: How should you treat your schoolmates? 

Jean: We should be kind to them. 

Barbara: “Be ye kind one to another.” 

Teacher: How can you show kindness to your schoolmates? 

Wilbur: We can give them a part of what we have. 

Emerson: We can play with them. 

Joyce: We can walk to school with them. 

Jean: We can walk home with them. 

Maurice: We can walk to town with them. 

Scott: We can take them driving. 

Malcolm: We can take them in and feed them. 

Lois: If we have a tricycle, we can let them ride on it. 

Norma: We can speak to them when we meet them. 

Teacher: Is it kind to “tattle”? 

Elsie: No. Don’t tattle. 

Jimmy: We should stop and think before we tell. 

Teacher: Why should we stop to think? 

Jimmy: We won’t tattle if we stop to think. 

Teacher: Is it ever right to tell the teacher about things? 

Lois: We should tell if anyone hurts us. 

Teacher: Should you tell if they did not mean to hurt you? 

Pupils: No. 

Teacher: Are we kind to others when we tell stories on them? 

Barbara: No. Don’t tell stories on anyone. 

Teacher: When do children tell stories? 

Lewis: When they are mad, children tell stories. 

Teacher: What does the Bible say about telling stories? 

Emerson: The Bible says, “Thou shalt not tell stories on people.” 

Teacher: What should we do when we work or play together? 

Malcolm: Don’t fuss when you work or play together. 

Jean: Don’t fight when you play. 

Donna: Help others when you work or play. 

Lewis: We should play fair. 

Teacher: When should we help our schoolmates with their lessons? 

Joyce: We help our schoolmates when they are sick. 

William: When they try and can’t get their work, we help them. 
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Teacher: If we treat our playmates kindly, what will they do? 

Robert: They will be kind to us. 

Teacher: Should we treat anyone besides our schoolmates kindly? 

Malcolm: We should treat poor people kindly. 

Barbara: We should be kind to our teacher. 

Lois: We should be kind to Mr. Richey (the principal of the school). 

Jean: We should be kind to Mr. Jerman (the superintendent). 

Mary: We should be kind to everybody. 

Teacher: Should we be kind to Negroes? 

Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: Should we be kind to the Chinese and the Japanese? 

Lois: We should be kind to everyone across the ocean. 

Teacher: If all people are kind to each other, would we ever have wars? 

Pupils: We would not have wars. 

Teacher: When nations have wars, are they punished? 

Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: How are they punished? 

Donna: Some of them get hurt. 

Norma: Some of them are killed. ‘ 

Teacher: Can you think of any lessons in your readers where kindness 
was shown? 

Jimmy: The elephant helped the old lady. 

Grover: The elves helped the shoemaker. 

William: The brownie helped the wood-cutter. 

Donna: Cinderella helped her sisters and her godmother helped her. 

Robert: The dogs helped people who were lost in the snow. 

Malcolm: Tom gave his turkey to the Pipers. 


The children realized that they should be kind to all schoolmates 
and love all people. They became very enthusiastic about answering 
questions and seemed to understand and be interested in the facts. 

If I should teach this lesson to another class, I would begin with 
a story. 


Grade Ill 
IT’S MORE FUN TO BE GOOD 


By MILpRED BRITTON, Teacher of Third Grade, East Building, 
Greensburg 


TuIs lesson was intended to teach good will towards oneself and 
towards others. I hoped to get the children to see that being good really 
makes one happier, that it’s more fun when everything goes right. The 
lesson was based on the poem below: 


“A Good Boy,” by R. L. Stevenson 


I woke before the morning, 
I was happy all the day, 

I never said an ugly word, 
But smiled and stuck to play. 


And now at last the sun 

Is going down behind the wood, 
And I am very happy, 

For I know that I’ve been good. 
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My bed is waiting cool and fresh, 
With linen smooth and fair, 

And I must off to sleepsin-by, 
And not forget my prayer. 


I know that, till to-morrow 

I shall see the sun arise, 

No ugly dream shall fright my mind, 
No ugly sight my eyes. 


But slumber hold me tightly 
Till I waken in the dawn, 
And hear the thrushes singing 
In the lilacs round the lawn. 


Teacher: Suppose you get up in the morning feeling grouchy. You 
refuse to eat what mother has prepared for your breakfast even 
tho you sometimes like that food. Then you get into a “scrap” on 
the way to school. Your lessons are poorly done during the day, 
so that you have to be scolded because you were just trying to be 
careless. The rest of the day is full of unpleasantness, and by 
evening you must be punished and sent to bed early. Would you 
enjoy _ kind of day? 


Answer: oO. 

Teacher: Would it make you feel happy? 
Answer: No. 

Teacher: Would it make anyone else happy? 
Answer: No. 


Teacher: Suppose you get up in the morning with a cheery greetin 
for everyone even tho you might not be feeling so well yourself. 
You eat the breakfast set before you without grumbling and start 
to school with a song. When other children try to fuss or fight, 
you give them a kind answer which makes them feel differently 
about it. Your lessons are done so well that your teacher praises 
you. Then in the evening your parents tell you that you have been 
such a nice child all day they are proud of you. So mother has a 
supper you especially like and father says he intends to give you the 
money for a movie Saturday afternoon. Do you like that kind 
of day? 

Answer: Yes. 

Teacher: Why was that day better? 

Answer: You were nice and kind. 

Teacher: Does it make you feel happy? 

Answer: Yes. 

Teacher: Do you suppose others are happier when you act that way? 

Answer: Yes. 

Teacher: The poet named Robert Louis Stevenson wrote a m about 
a boy who had had such a nice day. It tells how he felt at night. 
Would you like to read it? 

Answer: Yes. 

Teacher: You will find it on page 182 in your Beacon Reader. It is 
called, “A Good Boy.”* After everyone has the place, you may 
read it to yourself. (The pupils read the poem.) How did this boy 
feel in the morning? 

Answer: Happy. 

Teacher: Did he talk ugly to his friends? 

Answer: No. 


1Stevenson, R. L. “A Good Boy.’”” In Beacon Gate to Reading, by M. E. Sullivan 
and R. M. Cox. Ginn and Co., Boston, 1926. p. 182. 
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Teacher: What did he do in place of fighting? 

Answer: Stuck to play. 

Teacher: What else? 

Answer: Smiled. 

Teacher: What made him feel so happy in the evening? 

Answer: He had been good. 

Teacher: How did he feel about having to go to bed? 

Answer: He was glad to go. 

Teacher: What was his reward at the end of the day? 

Answer: <A good sleep. 

Teacher: How did he know he would have no frightful dreams? 

Answer: He had been nice all day. 

Teacher: Do you suppose one would have ugly dreams if he had be- 
haved a all day? 

Answer: Yes, he might. 

Teacher: Why? 

Answer: He is tired and nervous. 

Teacher: Then how can we make our days happy? 

Answer: Be good. 

Teacher: Do you think we could make our days happy even tho we 
might not feel like it at first? 

Answer: Yes. 


A child who reads well was chosen to read the poem aloud. 

I like to have the first two stanzas memorized. I have found it 
rather effective to have the children repeat that much at the close of 
the days when they have been particularly good. 

After this lesson I felt that the children were able to see a little 
more clearly how our happiness is affected by our actions and how 
our actions are affected by our happiness. 


THE PLAINS INDIANS—AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


By MILDRED LOUISE FINKBINER, Teacher of Third Grade, 
School No. 81, Indianapolis 


My objective was to help the children to “gain knowledge of how 
this primitive man, the Plains Indian, met the requirements of sub- 
sistence by adaptation to the climate and natural resources of his sur- 
roundings, and to appreciate his efforts in solving his problems effectively 
and bravely.”* Also, I wanted to promote friendship and to instill 
attitudes of open-mindedness and tolerance toward other peoples and 
their ways of living. 

After a seven-weeks’ study of the Plains Indians the children of 
the third grade planned an assembly program for the primary depart- 
ment. 

We discovered that some of the most important topics which we 
wished to discuss were skillfully told in one of our library books. Several 
groups chose parts of some chapters to study carefully so that they 
could tell them before an audience. Several other children learned a 
beautiful Indian legend which was found in the library. Some members 
of the art club were chosen to draw colored chalk pictures to illustrate 
the talks which were to be given by the children. The girls’ choir was 


1Indianapolis Public Schools. Course of Study in Social Studies. Unit Il: “Plains 
Indians.” 
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asked to have a song prepared for the program. This was to be the 
culminating activity of our study, therefore all children of the grade 
were included in it. 

Children were also asked to contribute brown cleaner’s sacks to 
cover the framework of the tepee. Indian signs were drawn on the 
sacks. Bamboo poles and ropes were brought in for the framework 
of the tepee. The boys constructed the tepee in the center of the stage. 
The poles were tied together about two feet from the top and held steady 
at the bottom by looped rope stretched from one bamboo pole to an- 
other. The girls placed a bit of clay at the end of each pole on the 
floor to keep the tepee from sliding. After the Indian designs were 
finished members of the class fastened the cleaners’ sacks (our imita- 
tion of buffalo skins) to the framework with short pointed sticks which 
were saved from candy-suckers. These sticks were to represent 
bone pins. 


There was splendid codéperation and contribution from every mem- 
ber of the class. 

Some pupils owned Indian suits, while others made costumes in 
school. The head bands of Indian feathers were made during the art 
period in school. 

Children brought in rolled oats boxes. These boxes were covered 
with drawing paper and colored with beautiful Indian designs. The 
children composed a weird tune with a few Indian syllables to be sung 
with the solemn beat of the drums. 

We learned that a real Indian chief was residing in Indianapolis. 
He kindly consented to come the day we were to present the program, 
dressed in full Indian regalia. The boys and girls of our room wished 
to surprise the primary children the day of our program by presenting 
Chief Clearbell at the close of our ceremony. 

The stage setting consisted of an Indian tepee with Indian squaws 
and braves seated around it. Before the curtains were opened the 
Indian squaws and braves sang the original tune and syllables they 
had composed to the solemn beat of the tom-toms. Our announcer then 
stepped out and introduced the program to the audience. 

The announcer reminded the audience that forests once covered the 
ground on which our cities and homes are built, and that Indians and 
wild animals once roamed over the land. 

As the curtains opened the children repeated the original music 
while three Indian braves danced around the tepee. 

The little squaw showed the audience an Indian Chief doll, dressed 
in full costume, which I had purchased in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota while on a trip west. She described the Indian of the Plains to 
the children. 

She then explained the various tribes of Indians—their personal 
appearance, costume, and methods of earning a livelihood. 

After this an Indian brave described the construction of an Indian 
tepee which required about twenty buffalo skins and twenty poles twenty- 
four feet long. Another Indian brave explained how the inside of the 
Indian home differed from the inside of our homes. 
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A little boy had constructed a wooden Indian cradle and had painted 
Indian signs on the framework. A large doll wrapped in an Indian 
blanket was tied to the cradle. One Indian squaw told about the cradle 
for the baby as this was displayed. 

A large colored chalk picture, made by an Indian brave who ex- 
plained Indian ways of making fire, was displayed on the easel. Fire 
was produced by striking pieces of flint together till sparks were thrown 
off, or by rubbing vigorously two pieces of dry wood together. 

Another Indian brave related a story told to the children by Mr. 
Carr when they visited the Children’s Museum in November. 


When an Indian scout located a herd of buffalo he would signal 
other Indian warriors who would circle the ground with their ponies. 
As the Indians circled the buffalo they set fire to the dry grass. We 
know animals are afraid of fire, so immediately the buffalo would herd 
together to get away from the fire. The Indians then easily caught 
them, shooting quickly with their bows and arrows. After the buffalo 
hunt there was always an Indian feast dance. 


Some children read some original group stories which had been 
printed on large charts. The stories told about the food, clothing, 
shelter, and ways of transportation used by the Plains Indian. 

After the stories were read a squaw explained how Indian music 
differed from our music. Some colored chalk pictures were shown of 
Indian musical instruments. 

Six children then told an Indian story, “The Legend of the Hum- 
ming Bird.” This was a story of a little Indian brave who was loved 
by all the members of his tribe. His father was a wise Indian chief 
who had to send the little brave on a long journey to deliver a message 
to a chief of another tribe, telling him it was time to thank the GREAT 
SPIRIT for all the fruit and grain that the harvest had brought. The 
wise chief wished to have his friend come to the feast, so the little brave 
started out with the message. All the little brothers of the wood 
loved the Indian boy. A little brown bird led the brave along the way. 
He called his friend “the bird with the sweet wing song.” With the little 
bird’s aid the Indian boy delivered the message and returned home 
safely. The little Indian brave showed his love and devotion for the 
little brown friend by rewarding him with a wonderful suit of feathers. 
He pressed the color from beautiful flowers and grasses and painted 
the sober coat of the little brown bird. From that time on the bird 
came to be called the humming bird because of the music he made with 
his wings.’ 

After the story eight little Indian maidens with little papooses sang 
an Indian lullaby.’ 

When the song was finished our announcer introduced the real 
Indian chief, Chief Clearbell. The little children were so overwhelmed 
and delighted to see a real Indian chief. They sat in awe when he 
began to talk. Chief Clearbell commented on the fine play and asked 

2 Lewis, William Dodge and Rowland, Aibert Lindsay. “The Legend of the Humming 
Bird.” In The Wonder World, Book III, pp. 80-4, John C. Winston Co., 1930. 


* Aiken, Walter H. “Indian Lullaby.” In Third Year Music Book by Hollis Dann. 
American Book Co., New York, 1915. p. 44. 
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the audience to applaud again with him. This resulted in a friendly 
spirit between the chief and the children. He then said: 


Some people think Indians now are wild and will scalp them if 
given the chance. But that is not true. Indians are friends of the 
white man. Your mothers might think that I would hurt you, but I 
wouldn’t because you are my friends. When you are good to your 
mother she will not punish you, but when you are naughty your mother 
probably gets a big switch. Indians do not punish their children like 
the white man does. Naughty Indian children have to have their faces 
painted black and be punished by not being allowed to play with other 
members of the tribe. 

In 1492, because Columbus thought he had discovered India, he 
gave the name of Indians to the dark, red-skinned people he found 
living in our country. 


The chief also spoke of special reservations of land given to the 
Indians by the government and of the splendid opportunity offered to 
the Indians in the schools maintained by the government. His father’s 
name was Chief Pontiac. Chief Clearbell stated that he was the smallest 
member of his tribe. 


After his friendly talk he wished the children to ask questions, 
which he answered as follows: 


Question: Do you live in a tepee? 

Answer: No, I live in a house now like yours. 

Question: Are you the youngest member in your family? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: How old are you? 

Answer: That is a personal question, but I promised to answer all your 
questions; I am thirty-six years old. 

Question: Do you have a pony? If so, what color is it? 

Answer: I have one at home which is black and white. 

Question: Have you a canoe? 

Answer: I have one at home. 

Question: Why don’t you let your hair grow long? 

Answer: I had it cut because people called me “sissy.” (After this 
comment the audience laughed at his keen sense of humor.) 

Questicn: Where did you get your moccasins? 

Answer: My mother made them and sewed all these designs on with 
colored thread and needles and beads. 


Question: What does the emblem on your cuff mean? 


Answer: It means “good luck.” 

Question: Can you ride a horse good? 

Answer: Yes, I can ride well. 

Question: What are your clothes made from? 

Answer: Deerskin. 

Question: Why didn’t you put paint on your face? 

Answer: You would be afraid of me. 

Question: What do Indian mothers name their papooses? 

Answer: When a baby is born, if perchance an eagle is flying over- 
head, the papoose would be named Flying Eagle. 

Question: What do you put in your skin bag? ' 

Answer: Tobacco. It will also carry twenty-four arrows. 

Question: Do you have any papoose? 

Answer: There is a papoose. (He pointed to the doll papoose in the 
cradle on the stage.) 

Question: Can you talk Indian language? 

Answer: If I did, you couldn’t understand me. I was taught English. 

Question: What is your name? 
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Answer: Chief Clearbell, but if that is too long just call me Ding-dong. 

Question: How did you get here? i 

Answer: To this city? I came on a choo-choo train to this city from 
California. I drove to your school in my car. 

Question: What is that around your head-dress? 

Answer: Down. 

Question: What kind of feathers are those in your “hat’’? 

Answer: Eagle feathers; one out of four feathers is chosen usually 
from the wing. 


Question: What do the feathers in your headband mean? 
Answer: They represent kind deeds I have done. 


This program gave the children a better understanding of our 
friend, the Indian, and a realization of what the Plains Indian has 
contributed to American life thru his persistent efforts to gain from 
nature his physical, mental, and spiritual needs. They also gained a 
knowledge that the Plains Indian has increased present-day enjoyment 
thru the contributions he has made in the fields of music, art, folklore, 
and the emphasis he has placed on outdoor living and sports.‘ 

The children made a class book also in which our creative work 
was placed—poems, stories, drawings, clippings, and photographs. They 
had great enjoyment collecting and organizing their work and showed 
unusual interest and codperation in their contributions for this par- 
ticular unit. 


*Indianapolis Public Schools. Course of Study in Social Studies. Unit II: “Plains 
Indians.” 


YVONNE AND NANNETTE 
By Rusy Wotre, Teacher of Third Grade, School No. 16, Indianapolis 


The purpose of this lesson was to teach good will toward and 
understanding of children of other countries and, particularly, to de- 
velop an interest and liking for Yvonne and her country. 

The lesson was based on the story, “Yvonne and Nannette,”* in which 
Margaret, a little American girl, was visiting in France. She met 
Yvonne, a little French girl. Yvonne taught Margaret how to milk 
her goat, Nannette. , 

The lesson was introduced by questioning the children about trips 
they had taken. They were then asked if they would like to take a 
trip on a large ocean steamer and visit a foreign country. They were 
told where they could find a story about Margaret, a little American 
girl who went to France. After maps had been used to show the 
children the way Margaret went and after the difficulties in the lesson 
had been cleared up, the children were told to read the story silently and 
to find out what a good time Margaret had. 

The children then talked about the good times Margaret had with 
Yvonne and pretended that Margaret had a camera and took pictures 
on her trip. From the story they decided what would make good pic- 
tures. It was suggested that these pictures should be drawn and shown 
for an “Opportunity” program. A list was made, not only of the pic- 


2 Withers, J. W. and others. “Yvonne and Nannette.” In Treasure Box Third 
Redder. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va., 1928. p. 25. 
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tures in the story, but also of those that might have been seen by 
Margaret from the time she left Indianapolis—such as trains, bridges, 
steamships, scenes in France, etc. These pictures were drawn during 
the art period with the help of the art teacher. 

The program, which the children called “Margaret’s Trip to Yvonne’s 
Country,” was given in this manner. One child told about the different 
characters in the story. The pictures of the first part of the trip 
were shown and explained. Then the story was read as the pictures 
relating to it were shown. The program ended with lantern slides 
of scenes from Yvonne’s country, or of what Margaret and Yvonne saw 
while they were having such a good time together. These were explained 
by one of the children as they were shown. 

To create an atmosphere and to remind the children constantly of 
the friendship between the two girls, we had a large blackboard picture 
of them reading a book. A picture of the French and American flags 
was placed over the blackboard in the front of the room. 

The children were very fond of Yvonne and talked about her as if 
she were a real person. 

As a “carry-on” we are having good-will stories for opening exer- 
cises. Some of these will be used in our auditorium program. 


Grade IV 
A BRAVE HEART IN A CRIPPLED BODY 
By GoLDIE ASHER, Teacher of Fourth Grade, South School, Martinsville 


MANY times a feeling of scorn, or a desire to mock and “make fun” 
of the crippled or those not able to help themselves comes to young 
children at about the age of eight or ten. Perhaps a suggestion will 
help with a few, but with many a real lesson, based on facts, must 
be given to show that kindness brings friends and that everyone is 
entitled to fair and even generous treatment. 

A crippled boy had been on our streets for many weeks, helpless, 
not able to lift his hands to care for himself. He sat in a wheel chair 
and tried to earn his way by selling a few things, such as candy, papers, 
and pencils. His parents were very poor; his father had no work 
part of the time. The only way in which the boy could take care of 
the money he made was by having a box in which the customers could 
drop the money. This was left where all could see it until someone 
placed it in the crippled lad’s pocket. 

Many of the children saw him, thought nothing about it, and 
passed by. Others stopped to tease and mock him, and many times 
were not as honest as they should have been. Here was an example 
that could be used as a lesson in kindness, helpfulness, and the art of 
being a real friend—a lesson which might lead to a greater under- 
standing in the home, on the street, and in the schoolroom. 

Ruskin’s story, “The King of the Golden River,”* was read aloud 
to the children without discussion until the whole story was finished. 


1 Ruskin, John. “The King of the Golden River.” In John Ruskin’s Works. John 
Wiley and Sons, New York, 1885. Vol. 8, 39 pp. 
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The sympathy of the room went out to Little Gluck. The first question 
on the story was “What kind of a boy do you think Little Gluck was?” 
The following answers were given by the pupils and written on the 
board by the teacher: 


Honest, because, he told his brothers about the slice of beef being cut. 

Kind, because he divided his water with the weak and dying. 

bans because he would not make the little old man stay out but let 

im in. 

Obedient, because he obeyed his brothers. 

Industrious, because he worked hard. 

es because the priest knew he was the right kind of boy and 
gladly gave him the holy water. 

Helpful, because he helped the poor and needy, the dying, both d 
and bad people that he did not even know, and even his brothers 
after they were extremely unkind to him. 


The next question was, “What can you say of Hans and Swartz?” 
The answers were: 


They had no friends. 

They should have helped their neighbors. 
They never even helped their little brother. 
Not one good thing can be said about them. 


The next question was, “Like which brother would you wish most 
to be?” Unanimously the answer was Gluck, because he had helped not 
only the poor and helpless but everybody, and he had so many friends. 

The discussion was led to a consideration of the persons we might 
begin to help if we wanted to be like Gluck, and be a friend to every- 
body. Many answers came, including cripples, old persons, fathers, 
mothers, teachers, and neighbors. (The list was written on the board.) 
The name of the very cripple to whom I have referred was given, and 
some questions were asked as to just how we could help him. The 
following were given: 


Give him a smile as you pass. 

Give him a drink. 

Stop his chair for him. 

Say “Good morning” to him as you pass him on your way to school 
or going home. 

Buy a paper of him. 

Give him money if you had it and would spend it foolishly. 

” Tell others how to treat him when you saw they had not thought 

about it. 


This led to a comparison of the crippled boy’s life with theirs 
and how much they could do and see and the good times they could 
have, while he was unable to move from his chair. It was called to 
their attention that the lad was never seen without a smile altho it 
seemed he had little to be happy about. Each boy and girl saw this 
point and was really thinking about it. 

For many days after this last talk reports came about how they 
had tried; one boy had played with him, and had found that the crippled 
boy could count very rapidly and enjoyed playing an original game 
of seeing how fast he could count. 
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The crippled boy is not the only one who has been helped by this 
lesson. Some of the mothers have wondered about how helpful their 
children have become. Errands have been run for neighbors and old 
people. Smiles have been given to make sunshine for those who were 
worried. A pleasant “Good morning” seems to be making friends of 
many people who had paid no attention to the children before this. The 
children, also, apparently realize that money is not all that makes 
friends, but that they can be real friends to many if they so desire. 


A SNOW BATH EVERY MORNING! 
By BERTHA Cook, Teacher of Fourth Grade, School No. 66, Indianapolis 


The 4B class was beginning the study of Eskimo life. By means 
of the globe, maps, and textbook, the children knew where the Eskimos 
lived and understood that the people lead a life that is different from 
the ways of living in the United States. 


They were beginning an imaginary trip to Eskimo land when 
they had an opportunity to hear a talk by Mrs. Blackmore. Her 
parents were English people who had had a trading post in Baffin 
Island, so she had been reared on the island and had married and lived 
there until her husband died. After Mr. Blackmore’s death, she finally 
moved to Indianapolis. She gave a very interesting talk and aroused 
great interest in the Eskimos. 


On the day following her lecture the following informal discussion 
of her talk took place in the classroom: 


Teacher: I know you enjoyed Mrs. Blackmore’s talk. What part was 
the most interesting? 

Billy: I thought their homes were interesting. I’ve always thought 
snow houses were queer, but I guess, since the Eskimo people have 
no wood, they are pretty clever making houses out of snow. 

Jack: I wonder what the snow knife looks like. 

Margaret: I read the other day that some Eskimos get saws from 
white traders to cut out the snow blocks. There’s a picture up 
there in a book on the table. May I show it? 

Teacher: Yes. (Margaret showed a picture from Our Little Friends 
of Eskimo Land by Frances Carpenter.*) 

Gloria: I wish they had glass for windows instead of ice or skin. 

Clark: It wouldn’t take long to build a house. 

Teacher: Do you remember what the Eskimos do with their houses 
when they move? 

Bob: Ido. They tear them down! They’re honest, too, for Mrs. Black- 
more said that no one ever went into a friend’s house when he was 

me but built a house and waited for him to come home. 

Teacher: What furniture do they have? 

Dorothy: None. They have just a snow sledge, skins, a soapstone lamp, 
and a rack for drying clothes. 

Walter: They couldn’t have furniture like ours for they have no wood, 
and then they move so often that furniture would be a bother. 
Virginia: Even if they could move the furniture it would be too ex- 

pensive. 

Walter: Why? 

Virginia: It would have to be shipped in, and Mrs. Blackmore said 
there was just one trading vessel a year. 


?American Book Co., 19381. 
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Teacher: Tell Mildred about Mrs. Blackmore’s dress, Patty. She was 
absent and didn’t hear the talk. 

Patty: She wore a ig 2 3 Eskimo summer suit. It was made of pretty 
furs trimmed in bands of darker fur. She showed us how the 
baby was carried in the parka and how the leather bands were fas- 
tened so that baby’s weight would not pull on the mother’s neck. 
Then there were big pocket-like bags in the trouser legs below the 
knees. The baby’s clothes were carried in them. Mrs. Blackmore 
said each woman could have as beautiful a suit as she wanted be- 
cause she made it herself. In the winter time, the Eskimos wear 
two suits. She said the clothes were warm and people did not 
suffer from the cold. 

Betty: Don’t forget to tell Mildred what they wear on their heads. 

Patty: Eskimo people in Baffin Island do not wear hoods. They have 
a band fastened about their heads to keep the hair from blowing. 

Teacher: Needles and thread? 

Grace: They use sinew for thread and sew with bone needles. Each 
Eskimo woman has two needles which she carries or wears in her 
braids of hair near her forehead. 

Teacher: Do the children have any fun? 

Ellen: Yes, they play games. They slide down snow hills on blocks 
of ice or sleds made of drift wood and shoot at deer horns stuck 
in the snow on the hillside. 

Tom: They have another game. They dig big holes in the snow and 
connect them by snow tunnels and they play hide-and-go-seek in 
these holes. 

Jean: That little game made out of a little bone thing with holes in it 
that Mrs. Blackmore threw up and caught on a bone stick was 


funny. 

Bob: The children play with the puppies, too. 

Teacher: What did Mrs. Blackmore tell us about bathing? 

David: She said in Baffin Island the Eskimos take a bath every morn- 
ing in the winter time. They throw clean snow over their bodies 
and when it melts they dry themselves by rubbing hard with a 
piece of skin. They take a bath so they won’t feel the cold when 
they go out doors. 

Teacher: Do you recall anything else Mrs. Blackmore told us? 

Gloria: She liked the winter season even if it was cold and dark better 
than the summer season because the sun was so bright in the 
summer that it hurt her eyes. 

Tom: The people in Baffin Island read and write because their parents 
teach them. 

Ellen: Mrs. Blackmore said they ate meat in Baffin Island but they 
did not eat blubber. 

Billy: They don’t have salt, and they don’t like sweet things. 

Bob: I'd like to see the northern lights. 

Clark: I’d like to go to Baffin Island and visit the Eskimos. 

Teacher: I would, too. I feel better acquainted with them since I 
heard Mrs. Blackmore. Let’s see how many interesting stories we 
ean find about Eskimos. 

Edward: I wish we could draw an Eskimo snow house. 


The teacher gave her consent and the children worked with interest. 
Many of their pictures were very good, the best of which were placed 
on the exhibit board. 

The cause of good will was served in this study by the natural and 
sympathetic approach. The Eskimos were not regarded as queer or 
inferior, but as intelligent and interesting folk who know how to live 
quite satisfactory lives in a most difficult environment. The children 
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discovered that Eskimos can teach white people many things that are 
well worth knowing. A genuine admiration for, and a feeling of 
friendliness toward, these sturdy neighbors of the far north was acquired 
by the children who studied this lesson. 


HELPLESS IN THE JUNGLE 


By Dorotuy G. GAYLER, Teacher of Fourth Grade, School No. 66, 
Indianapolis 


The following is a brief sketch of some work done in the fourth 
grade during the study of the people in the heart of Africa, or the 
Belgian Congo. 

In order to become better acquainted with these people, a study 
was made of their homes, food, dress, work, festivals, superstitions, 
and means of travel. 

One lesson dealt with the reasons why we wish to know more about 
them, why we should be friends, and in what ways we are even more 
dependent on them than they on us. A discussion took place, calling to 
mind the articles in use by us which were received from them. These 
include rubber, ivory, cacao, animals for zoos and museums, copper, 
and manioc for our tapioca. The children reached the conclusion that, 
if it were not for the help of these people of the jungle, we would be 
forced to do without some of the articles that we consider necessities; 
therefore, we owe them much and should be friendly. 

We were fortunate in having a returned missionary from the Congo 
region talk to the class and show them articles used by the natives. 
These articles included clothing, tools, jewelry, weapons, and pieces 
of matting and crude rubber. The thing the missionary told that im- 
pressed the children most was that the African natives consider them- 
selves superior to the white man because the white man cannot protect 
himself in the jungle. In fact, he cannot even find his way out of 
the jungle alone. The black man respects the white man’s ability in 
making plants grow in his garden, however, and this has given the 
white man an opportunity to help the natives by teaching them better 
ways of farming. The white man has also helped by teaching the 
natives how to build better roads and homes, and to make sanitary 
improvements in their villages. 

The children realized from this lesson that different races and 
nationalities are interdependent, and that there are many things which 
the white man can learn from the African native. 


Grade V 
FRIENDS FROM EVERYWHERE 


By ADDA FRALEY, Teacher of Fifth Grade, Elm Heights School, 
Bloomington 


At the beginning of the year, the fifth-grade group decided that 
there was no better way of becoming acquainted with our world- 
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neighbors than by taking a trip around the world. Since so many of 
our forefathers came from Europe, we decided to spend more time there 
than anywhere else, to see if we could find out why so many Europeans 
came to America. 

The student teachers secured many folders from railroad offices 
and steamship companies to find data concerning the cost of such a 
trip, the best routes to take, from which harbor to sail, at which 
port in Europe to arrive, and what life on a big ocean liner would be 
like. Since the 5A group was studying Westward toward America,’ by 
Clark Gordy, which begins with the earliest civilization around the 
Mediterranean Sea, the group decided to visit Mediterranean lands first. 

A large cross-section illustration of an ocean liner (put out by the 
Cunard and Anchor Steamship Lines) was used to help the pupils visual- 
ize life on a steamship. Pictures in Cunard Comparisons and Going 
Abroad via Cunard and Anchor Lines, together with pupil experiences 
on ships, added greatly to the interest of this imaginary trip. Activities 
such as the following were carried out. 

Dramatizing a day on board ship. 

Making a healthful menu for a child at sea. 

Making a list of recreations for shipboard. 

Describing staterooms. 

Studying Mediterranean Cruise, folders. 

Making a scrapbook of scenes in Mediterranean lands (from the 

National Geographic Magazine and from pictures in folders and 

newspapers). 

Making a scrapbook of newspaper clippings on travel. 

Studying maps to find the answers to many questions which were 

arising concerning locations, physical features, and industrial activi- 

ties of the people. 

9. Contrasting early transportation on water with that of modern 
times. 

10. Making an exhibit of articles made in those countries. 

11. Enlarging a map of the world on sign painter’s cloth (using an 
etched glass slide in a projector lantern). 

12. Computing the expense of such a trip and the time and kind of 
clothing needed for ocean travel. 

This required six or seven weeks’ work and gave the pupils a 
background and an insight into life in these foreign lands. On Armistice 
Day a more intensive study of international understanding and good 
will was launched. 

My objectives in the Armistice Day lesson were to help pupils see 
that we are commemorating a great struggle, “The War to End War”; 
that the world is interdependent and countries are neighbors; that war 
has been renounced by all the governments of the world; that since 
1918 people have been trying to settle disputes without war; and that 
peace and world understanding are necessary to happiness and progress. 


3Gordy, Clark Marion. Westward Toward America. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1929. 394 pp. 
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We used pictures from newspapers and magazines showing the 
celebration on November 11, 1918, when rejoicing was at its height. 

These questions arose: What started the war? Why was it called 
the World War? Why did we get mixed up in a European war? Who 
were the Allies? 

Pupils participated by telling of some relative who had actually 
fought in the war, or some nurse or doctor who had worked at the 
front. One pupil had heard a talk given at a church the night before 
showing how the money spent on war could be applied to constructive 
work, and he offered to report these figures to the class the next day. 

We learned that it would be much better to study the other person’s 
point of view concerning the argument and try to arrive at a satisfactory 
agreement than to spend so much money and kill so many people in a 
horrible war, that our attitude of mind will determine whether we have 
other wars or whether the World War will end war; and that, if we 
learn to understand each other, we shall find that the foreigner is 
neither queer nor foolish, but that he has done very much as we would 
have done under the same circumstances. 

The question arose as to how we could become better acquainted 
with our neighbors across the sea. It was suggested that the children 
could write letters or exchange pictures with foreign boys and girls. 
One child asked, “How could an Italian child read our letters, because 
our language is as foreign to him as his is to us?” The teacher 
explained that the Junior Red Cross would translate the letters for 
the children and send them to children of other lands. The children 
became interested in writing to the Junior Red Cross for information 
on exchange of letters and pictures. 

They also suggested that they might write a play showing the 
children of many countries meeting and becoming acquainted. 

A committee was appointed to consider the feasibility of producing 
such a play. It was suggested that the boys might have one scene 
and the girls one. The boys could show Uncle Sam holding a Peace 
Council where each country reported what had already been done to 
foster the idea of world peace. When the ideas had been presented 
and discussed it developed that Uncle Sam would call the Peace Council 
in America and that after the meeting he would fall asleep and dream 
that the children from the different lands would come together for a 
Friendship Luncheon, to which each country would contribute some 
product typical of that country. 

A committee was selected to write the conversation for Uncle Sam’s 
Dream. Another committee was chosen whose duty it was to assign 
one country to each boy. The boy was to find what his country had 
done to promote world peace or to give an idea of how that country 
felt about arbitration. The reports were first to be given orally in 
the geography class as each country was being studied. 

There was another fifth grade in the building but at first the class 
did not feel that they wanted to ask them to take part in the play. 
However, the teacher reminded them that, if they wanted to stress 
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the idea of friendship and peace between people in other lands, they 
would first have to apply the principle at home. The pupils consented 
to ask the children from the other fifth grade to appoint one person 
from that room to serve on each committee. 

The pupils took over the planning immediately. The chairman met 
with their respective committees at recess—they did not want to play, 
but wanted to begin their work. 

Those who were assigned various countries to study gave their 
reports of the contributions of those countries in the geography class. 
Reports were given on naval conferences, the work of organizations 
and libraries toward world peace, etc. Costumes of the different 
countries were studied in the art class. The folk dances of several of 
the countries were taught in the physical education classes. The songs 
chosen by the music committee for the play were learned in the music 
classes. And the play itself was written and rewritten in the language 
class. Ideas for the play gradually developed from one class meeting 
to the next, and the play was revised and corrected according to sug- 
gestions made in class. 

The children felt that they were contributing to the development 
of the play. Interest was keen and the pupils were enthusiastic about 
having some part assigned to them so that they might begin active work. 
The reports that were worked out by the individual pupils and presented 
in class later had to be rewritten and condensed so that they could 
be used. With the aid of the various committees and the suggestions 
of the class, the final draft of the play, “World Friendship,” took 
form. A brief outline of this play, which was made up of a prologue 
and two scenes, follows: 


World Friendship 
Prologue 
War Must Cease 


Why not let war cease 

So people can have peace? 
And let the cannon’s roar 
Be forever o’er. 


Days have come and days have gone 
For years war has marched on 

But the days the countries long for 
Are the days when there’s no war. 


In this play, you will see 

How countries can agree 

And that disputes will never end 
By killing off your friends. 


So no matter what the trouble 
War will only make it double. 

Let the League help war to cease 
And bring about everlasting peace. 


Arthur Leible 
5B Grade 
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Scene I 
Peace Council 


(Uncle Sam greets some of the delegates as they enter the room. 
Soon he calls the meeting to order.) 

Uncle Sam: Friends from the various countries, I have called this 
meeting to see what you have done toward trying to settle disputes 
between nations peaceably. War is horrible and should be stopped... . 
Nations must learn how to be friendly and settle their disputes peace- 
ably. Now that we can talk to each other across the oceans, the world 
seems smaller. Each nation has something to contribute for the happi- 
ness and well-being of all—so we must learn to live and work together, 
as neighbors, in peace. Educate the people toward a better understand- 
ing of each other’s problems and stress the idea of a friendly feeling 
among nations. The real business of life is to live and let live. It is 
not enough to hate war—we must learn to love our neighbors and live 
in peace with them. 

Denmark, what have you done? 

Denmark: Denmark is a peace-loving country. She remained 
Trent thruout the World War and was anxious to carry out the Peace 

reaty. 

Uncle Sam: Germany, may we hear from you? 

Germany: rgtay fy Youth Movement dates back about 50 years. 
It was organized for the young people of Germany—before the Boy 
Scout movement started in America. This movement was organized 
to foster the idea of democracy and to free the young people from some 
false ideas handed down by their ancestors. 

Uncle Sam: France, what can you report? 

France: France wants peace. She believes that a World Court 
of International Justice might pass upon disputes which arise between 
nations and settle their difficulties without all the horrors and expense 
of war. France erected the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor 
to keep ever in mind the desire for peace and good will between these 
two countries. 

(There followed similar reports from South America, Switzerland, 
Russia, Norway, Canada, Holland, Yugoslavia, Spain, India, Austria, 
Greece, Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Japan, China, Ireland, 
and, finally, the United States.) 

Uncle Sam: I appreciate your coming from such great distances 
to this meeting where we can talk over ways and means for furthering 
the idea of world friendship and better understanding of each other’s 
problems. We must educate people to see that war is not the way to 
solve international difficulties. Lindbergh’s solo flight across the ocean 
proved to us, more than ever, that we are all just neighbors, and that 
distance no longer keeps us from knowing each other. International 
broadcasts enable nations to speak to each other frequently on impor- 
tant issues. Nations must learn to trust each other more and, when 
difficulties arise, talk them over and find ways of settling them that will 
be mutually satisfactory. 

Switzerland: I make a motion that this conference go on record 
as being opposed to war. 

The motion is carried and the repo | is adjourned. All rise, 
talking together as they bid Uncle Sam good-bye.) 

Uncle Sam (after the exit of his guests): I feel encouraged after 
all the expressions of friendliness I have just heard. . .. I hope that 
the younger generation can learn to trust each other; that they will 
learn to treat each other as neighbors should; and that they will form 
the habit of talking over their differences and arriving at a satisfactory 
agreement. ... 

(Uncle Sam sits down to think and falls asleep and enjoys a 
pleasant dream.) 
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Scene II 
Uncle Sam’s Dream 


(A few American children are on the stage awaiting the arrival of 
children from foreign lands who will assemble there bringing products 
~- - international friendship luncheon to be held that evening at 

p.m. 

Anna (as America): I wonder whether everything is ready to 
receive our foreign guests. I wish the other children would come. 
They should be here with us to gt our roe 

Marie: Here come Betty, Ralph, and Edward now. Wasn’t it 
fine for Bob to meet the ship and escort the strangers up to this build- 
ar 
Ralph: I’m anxious to see their different costumes we have read 
so much about. They wear such bright colors. 

Anna: I hear some one now. (Looks out of window.) There come 
some Chinese children; we'll see how we get along talking to them! 
(Chinese girls enter.) How do you do? (Anna extends her hand, 
a ga girls shake their own hands.) We are very glad to have you 
with us. 

Chinese girl (on tip-toe): Have you eaten rice? (Hands them a 
box of rice.) 

Anna: How queer! Why do you ask “Have you eaten rice?” 

Chinese, girl: That’s the way we greet each other in our country. 

Anna: Have a chair. (Chinese girls sit on floor.) Why don’t 
you sit on chairs? We don’t expect our guests to sit on the floor. 

Chinese girl: That is our custom; we sit on the floor when guests 
come to see us. How strange everything is here! We don’t know how 
to act. 

Anna: Please make yourselves at home and do as you are used 
to doing. Altho our customs are different and our clothes are not alike, 
we hope to become better acquainted so that we may be friends. Here 
comes someone else. (Enter Japanese girls.) How do you do? Will 
you come in and tell us something about your long journey across 
the sea? (Extends hand but Japanese girls shake their own hands.) 

Japanese girl: How old are you? 

Anna: How old am I? That’s a strange question to ask. 

Japanese girl: That’s the way Japanese people greet each other. 
That isn’t strange. We have brought you some of our fine tea and 
some silks of which we are very proud. 

Anna: Thanks, so much. We have often heard that you like tea. 
How lovely your costumes are. Please come over and meet our friends. 

(Anna introduces the Japanese to the Chinese children.) 

Japanese girl: Oh! dear! Everything is so strange we do not 
know how to act. Do you have a Day of Kites, when the streets are 
filled with pleasant sights, and bird and butterflies sail into the skies? 
Our girls have a Doll Feast Day, too, which we enjoy very much. Can’t 
we all play some games and get acquainted? 

Chinese boy: Ill be glad to teach you Buying a Lock; that’s an 
easy game to learn. 

Anna: Yes, let Ming Toy teach us his game. 

(The Chinese teach the children to play Buying a Lock and others 
come while they are playing.) 

Anna: Will you come in? (Children from Norway and Sweden 
enter.) 

Child from Norway: We come from Norway and Sweden, the land 
of the Vikings, and we have brought you dried fish and matches. From 
our giant forests most of the matches of the world are made. Our 
people want to be represented at your friendship luncheon, so we brought 
you these fish. 
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Anna: Thanks. We shall be glad to try them. Come, meet our 
new friends; we were just playing a Chinese game. (Introduces the 
Chinese and Japanese.) (To Japanese girl): I think I have never 
seen such lovely flowered silk as you wear, but why are your dresses 
made in this fashion? Why do you carry parasols? 

Japanese girl: We think this is a pretty custom in our land where 
the sun shines so brightly; we spend much of our time out in our 
gardens of flowers. It is so beautiful there. Have you seen pictures 
of our lovely gardens? 

Anna: Yes, and I’d like to visit them some time myself. Here 
come some more of our new friends. (Children from Holland enter.) 

Dutch girl: We come from the land of windmills and dykes. We 
have brought tulips to use on the friendship table this evening. 

Anna (after introducing children from Holland): We are just try- 
ing to get acquainted while the crowd gathers. 

(Enter Czechoslovakian, Italian, and French children.) 

Czechoslovakian, Italian, and French children: From Czechoslo- 
vakia, Italy, and France we come. We heard of your idea of friendship, 
and we wish to join your party and be represented at your friendship 
luncheon. Each of us has brought you a gift from our country. 

Anna: Thanks, so much. Meet our friends. (Introduces them to 
the other children.) Our party is getting quite large. I think we had 
better change to some other method of getting acquainted. Perhaps 
you would be interested in hearing some songs of the different countries. 
(Songs of different countries are sung.) 

(Children from Spain enter.) 

Spanish child: From Spain we bring you greetings. I hope we 
are not late. We were so interested in looking around at your city 
that we spent more time than we should have done. 

Anna: Oh! That is all right. We are just getting acquainted with 
each other’s customs. 

Spain: In Spain the sefioritas love to dress in their native costumes 
and make merry. 

(Children from Switzerland enter.) 

Swiss children: We are from Switzerland—a peaceful little country 
which lies in the Alps and lives unmolested in the midst of other nations’ 
disputes. Here the Red Cross organization started and at Geneva 
the League of Nations meets. We furnish you clocks, toys, and many 
beautiful things carved of wood. This chocolate is to be served this 
evening at your luncheon. 

Children from many other countries arrive, bringing gifts for the 
luncheon and offering to sing songs of their countries or to entertain 
the group in some other native manner.) 

Anna: I wonder where England is? I expected her to be here. 

“ ad children from England, singing “London Bridge is Falling 
own. 

English children: Is this the place? We must be the last to ar- 
rive. We bring you a ship of commerce for a center-piece on your table 
and masterpieces of literature. 

Anna: Can you furnish us with a musical number typical of your 
country? 

English children: In England it is the custom at Christmas time to 
m, so carols; we'll try one. (English children sing “The First 

oel. 

Anna: The boys and girls of America owe to every country repre- 
sented here a debt of gratitude. We have read about your hcroes and 
your writers; we have studied masterpieces of art and listened to 
wonderful symphonies; we have used your toys, manufactured articles, 
metals, linens, foods, and many other exports. Today we have heard 
your beautiful songs and seen your lovely costumes. We feel that we 
understand your ideas better. Every age has its great movements. We 
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believe that our problem is to cultivate good will and friendship so that 
nations can understand each other better and learn to settle their differ- 
ences peaceably and live together more agreeably. Let us pledge our- 
selves to hasten the day when wars shall cease, so that all may live and 
work together in peace. 


(All join in singing “Young Crusaders for Peace.”’) 


That the interest aroused might find a more permanent expression, 
a photograph of the entire group was taken before they left the stage, 
copies of which have been eagerly secured by members of the cast. 

Following the play the pupils continued their interest in the project. 
The idea of Christmas carols originating in England brought up the 
question—What customs do these foreign countries have relative to the 
Christmas celebration? Securing books from the public library, we had 
special reports on Christmas festivities in many of the lands studied. 

Several famous artists were studied in art class, and the pupils 
started a booklet, Famous Artists, in which they included short compo- 
sitions about the artist and pictures being studied. Miniature copies 
of some of these paintings, taken from The Grade Teacher, were placed 
with the composition. 

All our work was correlated and related to the idea of becoming 
better acquainted with our distant neighbors. 


ONE FOR ALL 
By VioLA HAWKINS, Teacher of Fifth Grade, School No. 41, Indianapolis 


The end sought in this lesson was to help my pupils to know the 
meaning of the proverb, 


“One for all, and all for one, 
And so the work of the world gets done”; 


to know the meaning of good will as explained by the proverb; to under- 
stand that an individual is only a part of the whole; to see and anticipate 
the result of our actions in connection with others; to realize how others 
help us as a whole and as individuals; and to understand that good will 
is a result of the feelings and thoughts within us which, when given 
expression, reveal that an individual’s interpretation of good will is the 
cause which will produce the effect desired. 

The information used was secured largely from Jane Eayre Fryer, 
Our Home and Personal Duty.’ Pictures about children, as seen in the 
daily newspapers, current magazines, or periodicals, were used freely. 

The teacher and class agreed in open discussion that a desirable 
American child should possess the following characteristics: cleanliness, 
honesty, courtesy, obedience, fair play, kindness, happiness, thrift, cour- 
age, perseverance, and helpfulness. We agreed further that in the 
average family the father earns the money and the mother cares for the 
family in the home. 

Other community helpers of the family were classified and listed 
as follows: 


1John C. Winston Co., Chicago. 
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Food Clothing Shelter Fuel Health 
Farmer Farmer Carpenter Woodman Doctor 
Grocer Rancher Mason Miner Nurse 
Butcher Plantation worker Bricklayer Coalman Dentist 
Milkman Dressmaker Plasterer Oil man Druggist 
Baker Tailor Paper hanger Gas man 
Poultryman Milliner Painter Water man 
Factory worker Glazier 
Shoemaker Roofer 
Plumber 
Electrician 


One child was chosen to stand in front of the room. The class was 
asked to think of the people who helped this child to be as he was. 
Who helped to make his hair have such an appearance? The barber. 
Who helped make it possible for him to wear the blue trousers? The 
father who bought them, the mother who sewed the buttons, the manu- 
facturer, the factory worker, and the rancher who raised the sheep. 
Who helped this person to have such an excellent physical appearance? 
The father who bought the food, the mother who cooked it, the grocer 
who sold it, the farmer who raised it, the dentist who kept this person’s 
teeth in good condition, and the doctor who helped him to have good 
health. 

This introductory lesson brought in all the people concerned—the 
child, the family, and the community workers. It also showed the fact 
of the dependence of the individual on others. 

The next lesson was about the child’s work. In all of the work 
being done what was the child’s part? It was learning the fundamentals 
of good will. How was this brought about? By everyday work, actions, 
and speech. Since boys and girls usually do the talking, we reversed 
conditions and let those things talk which the boys and girls use every 
day—their pens, pencils, desks, tablets, ink, and books. There followed 
a dramatization of the above-mentioned articles telling how their 
owners treated them. A number of short stories were also written. 
Much originality was shown. Consciousness of the meaning of good 
will began to make signs of appearing. 

A few of these stories and plays follow: 


Sticky Fingers 


Jim was walking down the street on his way to school when he met 
Bob. Later when they were walking up the great school steps Bob said, 
“The girl that sits across from me lost some money yesterday. She 
thinks someone took it.” 

“Yes,” said Jim. “It was prgbebis that Harold Moore who did it.” 

The two boys and Harold Moore were in the same room and sat 
near each other. Harold Moore didn’t mix with the other boys. The 
next day Harold came to the teacher’s desk and said, “I took the money 
and I had to give it back, because I want to be a friend with all the 
boys in the room.” 

And after that Harold found many new friends. 


Billy Sprague, 5B. 
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Respect Others’ Rights 


Respecting others’ rights is very important in the schoolroom where 
there are so many children. 

One afternoon in school a teacher told the children to line up. 
One child ran and pushed to get to the front of the line. At the same 
time he knocked another child down and the child was hurt badly. Do 
you think that child was respecting the rights of others? 

Ione Summers, 5B. 


Let Good Will Help You 
Time: 8:30. 
Place: School No. 41. 
Characters: Good Will, Tommy, Billy. 
Tommy: You told a fib and took = pencil. 
Billy: No, I did not take your pencil. 
Tommy: Then who did? 
Good Will: Billy didn’t take the pencil. It fell on the floor. 
Billy: Who are you? 
Good Will: I am Good Will. Billy would not take the pencil. 
Tommy: I’m sorry, Billy. 
Both Boys: Good Will, we thank you. 
Good Will: You’re welcome. 
Edward Clouse, 5B. 


Good Will in the Schoolroom 


This story takes place in a schoolroom when a child’s school supplies 
talked about what a cheerful mistress they have. 
Time: Any school day. 
Place: First seat in the third row in Room 26. 


Characters: The Desk, the Pen, the Crayons, the Inkwell, the Books, 
the Floor. 


The Desk: My mistress is so kind to me. She does not mark on 
me and she does not make holes in me. My mistress is not careless. 

The Pen: My mistress does not press down on me. My mistress 
is careful. I stick her fingers if she gets careless. 


The Crayons: We like our mistress because she does not break 
or cut us in two. 


The Inkwell: I am proud of my mistress because she is careful, 
kind, and clean. 


Floor: My mistress does not track mud in and put it on me. 
She always has clean shoes. 


If our supplies think that of every child I don’t think we would have 
much trouble. 


Evelyn Howard, 5B. 


In connection with original stories, dramatizations, and discussions, 
a small project was carried on and placed on the bulletin board showing 
the people who help us as mentioned above under the five headings. The 
family was the center and the helpers surrounded the family. On a table 
directly below the bulletin board was the boy or girl in the family with 
streamers going in certain directions to the pictures depicting the work 
of the helpers in everyday life. This kept before the children the idea 
of their dependence upon others for the necessities of life. 
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EUROPE’S GIFTS TO AMERICA 
By LENORE LAHvE, Teacher of Fifth Grade, Corydon 


Newspapers, radios, and picture shows made known to the world 
the fact that Alexander, King of Yugoslavia, had been killed at Mar- 
seille. My fifth grade had been introduced to Europe in a general way. 
When this news came they were eager to find Marseille and Yugoslavia 
on the map. Interest increased when they heard that the new king 
was to he an eleven-year-old boy—just the age of most of the members 
of the class. Ordinarily the fifth grade studies Great Britain first, but 
with this opening it seemed wise to begin with Yugoslavia. So we 
followed Peter from his school in London and saw him crowned at 
Belgrade. His dominion and the surrounding countries claimed our 
interest until Princess Marina journeyed from Greece to England to 
be married in Westminster Abbey. England then became the center of 
fifth-grade activities, and from there we journeyed northward to the 
land of the midnight sun. Finland was brought to our notice when 
Charles came to school with a cartoon that showed Finland, as Santa 
Claus, dropping a bag of money down Uncle Sam’s chimney. Christmas 
customs in European lands claimed our attention during the holiday sea- 
son, and the time finally came when we had visited every country. 

In this study I had stressed the scenic beauties, the art, the music, 
and the science of Europe, and had introduced the names of the leaders 
in these fields. I wanted the children to appreciate Europe, but in their 
appreciation I was anxious that they should lose none of their admira- 
tion. for, nor loyalty to, America. So I read to them Henry Van Dyke’s 
“America for Me.” As I finished, Edward piped up, “I like that. It 
rhymes. It would be easy to learn.” I told them I wanted them to 
learn it, and that I would give them a stanza a day. I gave them hecto- 
graphed copies of the poem, folded into a booklet, and suggested that 
they draw pictures in the vacant spaces. The next day Edward knew 
it all and recited it so well that the children asked to hear him do it 
again and again. They all learned it without any prodding. Their little 
booklets were gayly decorated with “German fir wood in green battalions 
drilled,” and pictures of buildings and towers in London, Venice, and 
Paris. 

At last we came to the place where our study needed summing 
up, so I planned a sixty-minute lesson. The children were asked to 
choose a country of Europe and be prepared to show something from 
that place that is used by Americans; or to tell of some person who has 
done something for our country. About ten chose names of countries 
that they wanted and I assigned names to the others. 

Donald brought a bunch of flags (4” x 6”) and lent them to the 
pupils. 

When the time came for the lesson, the boys moved a table to the 
front of the room for the exhibit, and hung a map of Europe above it. 
As each child spoke, he showed his flag and pointed out his country. 
Below are listed the countries: 


2 Van Dyke, Henry. “America for Me.” In The Poems of Henry Van Dyke. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1918. pp. 167-8. 
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Austria: Helen told of Adolf Lorenz who doctored crippled children 
in America. Mary K. had been having bits of operas for her music 
lessons. She showed a picture of Mozart, gave a little sketch of his 
life, and played “La Ci Darem” from Mozart’s “Don Juan.” 

Greece: Elmer showed a picture of “The Discus Thrower” and told 
about the Olympic games in Greece and America. 

Italy: Fred told of Marconi and his wireless telegraphy and how it 
had led to the invention of the radio. 

Germany: Max showed an X-ray picture and told of Réntgen. He 
named several composers, and talked of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, some 
of which we were having for opening exercises. 

Great Britain: Kenneth told about the Pilgrims, James Watt, and 
George Stephenson. Ruth recited one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 


poems. 

Spain: Sarah had pictures of the Nina, Pinta, and Santa Maria and 
told of how Queen Isabella had made it possible for Columbus to 
make his westward voyage. 

Belgium: Louise exhibited linen and lace. 

Netherlands: Delmar had a picture of the peace palace at The Hague 
and told how other nations had helped to build and furnish it. 

Turkey: Fern showed dates and figs from Turkey and told of Turkish 


rugs. 

Sweden: Robert carried a box of matches. 

Bulgaria: Edward had a bottle of perfume and spoke of the fragrant 
fields of roses in Bulgaria. 

Russia: Eldo had jewelry (presumably made of platinum) and a bottle 
of petroleum. 

Ireland: Margaret showed a linen tablecloth. 

Denmark: Laura told how Jacob Riis, a Dane, helped to make better 
homes for the tenement dwellers of New York. 

Poland: Francis gave the story of Madam Curie and radium. 

Albania: Don showed a piece of asbestos and spoke of its usefulness. 

ee am Allie had beads and a little pitcher from Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Switzerland: Tom told about the “Playground of the World” and ex- 
hibited a watch and toys as products. 

France: Anna called attention to our copy of “The Horse Fair” and 
told the class about Rosa Bonheur. She showed them a picture of 
the Statue of Liberty and told how France gave that famous statue 
to America. She discussed Lafayette’s military aides, Pasteur’s 
scientific discoveries, and Millet’s pictures. 


When the exhibit was over Edward came forward and recited in 
his best style, “America for Me.” 

I had been a part of the audience until this time. When I came 
to the front of the room and told the class I would like for them to 
tell me what they thought of the lesson we had just had, the responses, 
tho not in the best English, gave the outcomes better than I can 
state them: 


Let’s have this kind of a lesson again. 

It’s nice to know what Europe has given to us! 

The more we study about Europe, the more we like it. 

Europe’s an awful nice little continent. 

That was a good review lesson. 

I'd like to go to Europe and see the wonderful things, but I bet I’d 
get homesick. 
Donald was nice to let us have his flags for this lesson. 
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IT’S AN HONOR TO BE A JEW! 
By Mary E. Seecar, Teacher of Fifth Grade, School No. 54, Indianapolis 


This lesson grew out of a statement made in a 5B class. 

My objective in following this statement by a class discussion was 
to erase from the pupils’ minds the idea that one nationality is inferior 
or that our own is superior to other races. 

I had read pages 22-23 from Hillyer, A Child’s History,? from 
which we got the information that all white people in the world are 
descended from three families who once lived in Mesopotamia. 


Eugene: I wouldn’t be a Jew. 

Teacher: Why not? 

Eugene: Jews cheat you all the time. 

Teacher: All of them? 

Eugene: Sure. 

Teacher: What makes you think so? 

Eugene: We lived next door to a Jewish family. They had a boy my 
size who cheated every game he played. He cheated so in marbles 
you just couldn’t play with him. 

Teacher: Is he the only Jewish boy you know? 

Eugene: Yes. 

Teacher: And he cheated? 

Eugene: Ill say he did. 

Teacher: How many boys do you know? 

Eugene: About forty, I guess. 

Teacher: Did any of these boys ever cheat in marbles? 

Eugene: Yes. Some of them. 

Teacher: How many? 

Eugene (after thought): Four. 

Teacher: Then, because you know four boys who cheat, you believe 
all the forty boys you know cheat? 

Eugene: No, of course not. 

Teacher: But you said because you knew one Jewish boy who cheated 
that all Jewish people cheat. (To class) What do you think of 
Eugene’s argument? 

John: You can’t judge everyone by just one person. You have to 
know more than that. 

Teacher: Do you think I could judge all the boys in this room by 
four boys? 


Teacher: Why not? 

John: It wouldn’t be fair. 

Teacher: What is your opinion, Mary? 

Mary: I think Eugene is judging Jewish people very unfairly. We 
have been studying about the things the Hebrew people did. 

Eugene: But that’s a long time ago. 

Teacher: Suppose we leave the question open until tomorrow, to see 
what additional information we can find. Elsie, will you work with 
Mary and Frank to find out from our text just what the Hebrews 
contributed to our civilization? John, Jack, and Donald, will you 
see if you can find out whether we have any Jewish musicians? 
Isabelle, Joan, and Alice, will you find out whether there are 
any other Jewish people who have added to our civilization? If you 
find too many ask more people to be in your group. 


The next day the discussion was taken up again. 


4 Hillyer, Virgil Mores. A Child’s History of the World. Century Co., New York, 
1924. 480 pp. 
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Teacher: We are ready to hear the information you have found. May 
we have the report from the history committee, Elsie? 

Elsie: The greatest contribution of the Hebrews is their belief in one 
God, and the high ideal of religion they have upheld. Many of 
their teachings are held today as our highest standards, like “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Frank will tell you who their leaders 


were. 

Frank: One of their first leaders was Abraham. He began the worship 
of one God. Moses led the Hebrews out of slavery in Egypt, and 

ve us the Ten Commandments like “Thou shalt not kill,” and 
‘Thou shalt not steal.” David and Solomon were kings who united 
the people and gave them a chance:to build a great nation. Mary 
will tell you of others. 

Mary: The prophets of the Hebrews taught many things we teach 
today, like “They shall beat their swords into plowshares,” mean- 
ing to stop fighting and go to work; and “do justly, love mercy,” 
which is what we are supposed to do today. Since then the Hebrews 
have been scattered over the world, but wherever they lived they 
have had a hard time. Many countries wouldn’t let them own 
any land so they couldn’t be farmers. They became merchants, 
bankers, artists, and musicians. But wherever they lived the He- 
brews made good, loyal citizens. John will tell you some more. 

John: We have found out about several people. Each person will tell 
you about one. 

Joan: Einstein was a scientist. He made discoveries about light. 

Jack: Mendelssohn was a great musician who wrote “Spring Song.” 

Alice: Mrs. Oscar Straus opened the first kindergarten school in the 
United States. Now almost every child goes to kindergarten. 

Donald: Judge Brandeis of the United States Supreme Court was born 
in Louisville, Kentucky. He is noted for upholding the law, and 
exposing the wrongdoing of men in high offices. President Wilson 
called him the friend of justice. Judge Brandeis said, “The ideals 
of the American people have been the ideals of the Jews for cen- 
turies.” 

Elsie: Henry Morganthau came to America from Germany when he 
was ten years old. His rule was to do well whatever he had to do. 
He became very wealthy. 

Ben: Felix Adler is a professor in Columbia University. 

Frank: Nathan Straus was born in Bavaria and came to America in 
1845. He became a business man noted for his honesty. When his 
cow died Mr. Straus had her examined. He was told she had tuber- 
culosis. He began an investigation and learned that if milk was 
pasteurized it was pure. He established a milk station for the poor 
children in New York. The death rate from tuberculosis was cut in 
half in two years. Mr. Straus worked until he secured a law mak- 
ing milk companies pasteurize all milk that is sold. The pure milk 
we have delivered every day is due to his work. 

Elsie: Other people we found are Rubenstein and Damrosch, who are 
musicians, and Sarah Bernhardt, the great actress. 

Ruth: Rabbi Wise came to America when he was one year old. He 
is a leader and speaker and talks over the radio. He tries to get 
everyone to act so our country will be a better place to live. 

Teacher: What conclusions may we draw now? 

Eugene; It isn’t fair to judge everybody by knowing just one person. 
I guess there are good and bad people among every race. 

Frank: When you really know people you learn that there is good in 
everyone. We see the most good in the people we know best. 
Teacher: What would you suggest then, that we do so as to under- 

stand best the good in everyone? 

Mary: Learn enough about people so we can understand them. 
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The outcome of this lesson has been an increase of consideration 
for others in the class, even tho only one race was represented. Sev- 
eral times criticisms were halted by a statement like, “Maybe we don’t 
know all about this,” or “If we understood we might act just as they 
did.” 

I think the lesson would have been greatly improved by adding 
other Jewish characters such as those who came with Columbus, some 
of the early colonists, Revolutionary helpers, etc. 


Grade VI 
TWO FRIENDLY LETTERS 


By JUNE FIEL, Teacher of Sixth Grade English, 
School No. 54, Indianapolis 


THE Christmas project for my sixth-grade English class was to 
prepare a book describing American customs and activities that are 
typical of our Christmas holiday season, and to send it to a Japanese 
school. A Japanese professor in our city kindly gave us addresses of 
schools in his native country. 

Such a project provided an excellent opportunity to teach good 
will toward other nations, with particular emphasis on good will toward 
Japan. 

After the material was prepared for the book, it was necessary to 
write an explanatory letter to enclose in the book explaining why we 
were sending it, and expressing good will toward our Japanese friends. 

In order to provide inspiration and a keener desire to write the 
best explanatory letter, there was a lively class discussion preceding 
the written work. Good will was defined by different members of the 
class as “a feeling of friendliness toward others,” “to be tolerant of 
others,” and “to think of other men as your brothers.” 


aaa = Why is it necessary to have a feeling of good will for 

apan? 

Pupil: Nations are dependent on other nations. 

Pupil: Our countries seem closer together. This has been made pos- 
sible by inventions. The world constantly grows smaller with 
easier and safer means of communication. 

Pupil: To avoid war. 

Pupil: We are on earth to help each other. All men are brothers. It 
is our appearance, our ways of living, and our customs that make 
us seem so different. People are too often judged by their ap- 
pearance. Judge people when you know them. 


After the discussion several members in the class read quotations, 
poems, and a story to elaborate points brought out during the dis- 
cussion. These were all found in The Egan Monthly Journal of Char- 
acter Training. The gist of two of these will be found below: 

“Beauty in Fellowship” is a word picture of a fire of logs which 
goes out if the logs are separated but burns vigorously if kept together. 
It is suggested that various kinds of wood of different size and shape 
add beauty and interest to the fire just as many people of varied in- 
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terests, abilities, and dispositions make a delightful society of friends 
and mutual helpers. 

Henry Van Dyke’s story, “At the Well of the Samaritan,” de- 
scribes an incident which occurred while he was once camping by a 
spring in Samaria. There were folk of many races and religions in 
his camp. But when an old woman, member of a party of Easter pil- 
grims passing by, fell from her donkey, breaking her arm, the whole 
camp became a unit of kindness and helpfulness in caring for the un- 
fortunate old stranger. 

The following day a sixth-grade girl in the class brought a poem 
by Walt Whitman which is very appropriate, for it advances the idea 
that he could learn to love the people of other lands if he could only 
have the opportunity of knowing and understanding them. 

I then felt that the children should be ready to write the explana- 
tory letters that I have previously mentioned. Each child wrote his 
best letter, explaining why we had made the book and attempting to 
express good will. Since there was enough material concerning our 
Christmas customs and activities, the class decided to make two books, 
one of which they would send to Tokyo, Japan, and the other to Yoko- 
hama, Japan. The best paragraphs and expressions were chosen from 
many of the individual letters to form two good letters that were finally 
used as front pages in the books. 

These are the messages of the letters that were placed in the 
books. They are entirely the children’s work. 


Letter No. 1 


Altho we are thousands of miles away from each other, we have 
often heard of you. 

Our class is sending this book to express their friendship and 
good will toward you, our distant friends. This book contains American 
stories ———s how we celebrate Christmas. There is so much fun 
and activity at that time of the year that we thought you would enjoy 
reading about it. Then, too, as we enjoy hearing about your customs, 
we thought that you might like to hear about some of our Christmas 
customs. 

It is a pleasure to have the opportunity of sending this book and 
letter across the big ocean. Some day we hope to see you, but this is 
the only way we can express our good will now. We hope to make you 
our friends by this letter, and also hope that you will receive the book 
with the understanding of the deep friendship between Japan and the 
United States. 

Please write and tell us something about yourselves. We will appre- 
ciate receiving something from Japan, for we are anxious to Ow 
more about you and your country. 


Letter No. 2 


We pupils of School Number 54 are proud to have the opportunity 
to send you this book. In this book you will find stories and letters 
that tell you how and why we celebrate Christmas. If you will notice 
on the front of the book you will find a Christmas tree which is deco- 
veins with ornaments. This book was prepared with pleasure by the 

ildren. 

We have read about your country and the fine people who live in it. 
Ever since our Admiral Peary paid you a visit several years ago, we 
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have enjoyed your friendship, and have been greatly interested in your 
welfare. We have noted your progress with great pleasure. 

We send this book as a token of our good will and hope that it 
brings us closer together in friendship. 

We wish to extend our New Year’s Greetings to you with our best 
and friendliest wishes for a happy and prosperous New Year. 

If you like our book, we would like very much to hear from you. 


The children seemed keenly interested in this project. They were 
concerned about every detail, including the mailing of the two books. 
I felt that they developed a deeper interest in Japan, in place of a 
mere curiosity. They seemed to understand better that after all the 
Japanese are people just like us, but with their own racial characteris- 
tics, problems of living, customs, and so forth. 

Each child is now waiting anxiously for an answer from Japan. 


A NEW GAME FOR SIXTH GRADERS 


By MINNIE MCLAUGHLIN, Teacher of Sixth Grade, 
West Building, Greensburg 


This plan suggested itself to me at a time when my grade con- 
sisted of many underprivileged children and those who fiom many 
causes were incapable of making progress along the lines of regular 
school subjects. It seemed to me that, since progress was so difficult 
and discouraging both to them and myself, I could help along other 
lines which might be of even greater service to these children, as they 
journeyed thru life, than the regular classroom subjects, which were 
such drudgery to them. 

I have since used the plan with more normal grades, but never, it 
seemed to me, with more success than under the conditions stated above. 

My aim was to establish in pupils habits of thought and conduct 
that would make them helpful members of society and to have them 
practice helpfulness in school and home and feel a sense of responsibility 
for the general good and a sense of pride in the smooth working of 
things. 

Teacher: We all like to play games, do we not? Even grown-ups like 
to play games. We remember some of the childish games that 
served to amuse us as little children, or that now amuse some of the 


younger members of our family, perhaps. What were some of these 
games? 


The children named several games. 


Teacher: Do you still care to play these games or have you outgrown 
some of them? 


The children told of games they no longer cared to play. 


Teacher: Many of these games we have now outgrown, others have 
taken their places, and we in turn have become tired of them. If 
we think of it we may find a reason for having lost interest in some 
of them or for having outgrown them. We will find that in order 
to hold our interest a game must make us think. If it offers too 
little exercise for the mind, the game is discarded and another takes 


5—49874 
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its place. To enjoy a4 game, too, we must play it well. Do you 
recall how annoyed you became when you found that some player 
had been unfair? When this happens, the game is no longer a 


source of pleasure. What else often adds to-the enjoyment of a 
game? 


The children were led to the thought of prizes, forfeits, etc. 


Teacher: When a game is well played and the goal is won sometimes 
there is a prize attained and, if the game is lost, sometimes a for- 
feit has to be paid. Have you ever played games of that kind? 
There is one game which we may play all our lives and it will 
always remain interesting to us. It taxes all our powers and so 
grows more interesting the more we play it. The game is very 
difficult for men and women unless they begin to play it early 
when they are boys and girls. In order to play this game well we 
must know the rules—and there are many rules—and we must ob- 
serve them. We may lose once in a while, but does not the loss 
of a game cause us to try harder the next time? The name of this 
game is “How to Live Happily.” 


I then read to the class the story, “The Law of the Jungle,” from 
Wonders of the Jungle, by Prince Sarath Ghosh. (Other animal stories 
might be substituted; e.g. “Story of Peter Rabbit.’’) 


Teacher: From stories about jungle folk we learn that even the wild 
beasts of the jungle have to observe certain laws of conduct for 
the good of all. Boys and girls have greater reasoning power than 
these, so we expect something more of them. What are some of 
the rules that we may learn from the wild animals? 


Several answers were given by the children, among which were: 


Pupils: Give others a chance to get their share. 
Not be greedy. 
Protect the weak. 
Consider others’ rights, not just our own. 
Obey the leader. 

Teacher: One of the very first rules of this game we should learn 
in the home before we are even old enough to come to school. It 
was necessary for the animals of the jungle to follow the orders 
of their leader in order to bring about the greatest happiness and 
comfort for all. The first rule is obedience. This word is written 
on the blackboard to be followed during successive weeks by other 
rules of the game, such as “truthfulness,” “cleanliness,” “kind- 
ness,” etc. 


The children were asked to find examples during the week of hap- 
piness gained for themselves or others thru their obedience or of un- 
happiness which resulted from their disobedience. Some told of rewards 
received for cheerful obedience and others of things that had to be for- 
feited when they were disobedient. 

As these lessons progressed I found the parents were codperating 
by suggesting rules for the game and were actually entering into the 
game with the children in some cases. 

In the schoolroom the effect was especially noticeable in their polite- 
ness and courtesy toward one another and in their attitude in general 
toward the school. 
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WILLIAM PENN AND THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
By GeEorGE METZ, Teacher of Sixth Grade, East Building, Greensburg 


The aim of this lesson was to show that fairness and honesty is 
the best policy to follow thruout one’s life. Penn’s understanding of 
and good will toward the supposedly savage red man was studied. In 
this study of the Pennsylvania colony we discussed the effect of Penn’s 
kind treatment and human understanding of the American Indian upon 
the welfare of his colony. 


Teacher: Who was William Penn? 

Pupil: William Penn was an Englishman. 

Pupil: He adopted the Quaker belief as his religion against the fam- 
ily’s wishes. 

Pupil: Penn established a colony in America for the Quaker people. 

Teacher: What things did his religion teach? 

Pupil: It forbade all fighting. 

Pupil: It taught the spirit of brotherly love. 

Teacher: Prove that Penn was a strong believer in his adopted religion. 

Pupil: He was kind and fair to all people. 

Pupil: He actually practiced what he believed. 

Teacher: Penn was wonderfully successful in his dealings with the 
Indians. It has been said that he knew just what chords of the 
Indian’s nature to touch. He told the red men about the principles 
of his religion and asked them to live in peace and friendship with 
him and his people. What was the Indians’ promise? 

Pupil: “To live in love with William Penn and his children while grass 

ows and water runs.” 

Teacher: Give reasons why Penn was so successful in his dealings 
with the Indians. 

Pupil: Penn understood the character and feelings of the red man. 

Pupil: He was always fair and honest in his dealings with them. 

Pupil: He never tried to cheat them and always kept his promises. 

Pupil: He neither drove them from their hunting ground nor burned 
their wigwams as many other colonists had done. 

Pupil: He treated the Indians as neighbors and brothers. 

Teacher: Did the Pennsylvania colony profit by Penn’s kind treat- 
ment of the Indians? 

Pupil: Yes. The planters were freed from the terror of the forest 
which the settlers of other colonies had. 

Pupil: Settlers could build homes and cities in the wilderness without 
fear of tomahawk or firebrand. 

Pupil: Never in Penn’s lifetime was a Quaker killed by an Indian. 


The class concluded from this lesson that there would be less trouble 
if people were always honest and fair with their friends and neighbors; 
that we should never break a promise; and that we should put our reli- 
gion into use by practicing that which we believe. One boy thought 
that Penn lived closely to the Golden Rule. The class suggested that, 
if the uncivilized red man could remain faithful in his promises, the 
civilized white man should live in peace and happiness with his fel- 
low-men. 








LESSONS FROM JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Grade VII 
OUR SAFETY PATROL 


By Mrs. LAVERNE CRANOR, Teacher of Social Science, McKinley 
Junior High School, Muncie 


TRAFFIC is becoming heavier and heavier on our state and national 
highways. Many schools are located either on these arteries of travel 
or near them, necessitating the daily crossing by thousands and thou- 
sands of our boys and girls. Automobiles are being built with increased 
speed, speed laws are increasing the rate per hour, and compulsory 
school laws are keeping more and more of these boys and girls in school. 
As a result automobile accidents are increasing, many of which occur 
as pupils are going to or returning from school. Traffic is always heav- 
iest then, and extra precaution is needed to prevent such accidents. 

Safety Patrols have been organized in schools, and many boys have 
taken the responsibility to increase safety in our streets. Many motorists 
are careless at traffic lights and refuse to obey these boys, little knowing 
the great work the boys are doing. Also, many of our students make 
it hard for the patrols by refusing to obey orders, by making remarks, by 
getting some of the smaller boys out and fighting them, and by intimi- 
dating some. 

Recent observations have shown that a better understanding of 
the work of the Safety Patrol is needed by the student body and the 
motoring public at large to make the organization function more effi- 
ciently. ’ 

Little material is available in preparing a lesson to develop such 
an understanding, so I had to rely a great deal on the information 
gained from the boys who serve as patrols. We used a booklet entitled 
The Junior Safety Volunteer which is published by the Metropolitan 
Insurance Company. The Linco Oil Company furnishes caps, belts, 
and badges for the boys to wear. This company also publishes booklets 
on safety. 

A seventh-grade class worked out a lesson to bring about a better 
understanding of our safety problems from the standpoint of the pupils 
as well as of the patrols. The discussion in this lesson covered a period 
of two days. 


Teacher: Would you not like to have saved a life or kept someone 
from being injured? How many of you have had a chance to do 
that very thing? 

Carl: When I was on patrol duty last year, a little boy came running 
out of the school building, down the steps, across the sidewalk and 
was just ready to dash into the street into the path of an automo- 
bile, when I grabbed him and pulled him back. He would have been 
injured or killed. 
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Walton: Last year a little girl, who was on her way to school, alighted 
from an automobile on the wrong side. She was knocked to the 
street and injured slightly besides being frightened very much. 
She was taken to the Hospital for examination and later taken to 
her home. 

Teacher: Do you boys and girls see that these patrol boys have much 
responsibility and many dangerous situations to meet and that they 
place themselves in many dangerous places to serve others? Not 
all the boys and girls obey them. I guess they do not fully under- 
stand the worthy work these boys are doing. Only this morning a 
boy was asked to wait for the traffic light to change. He went on 
and called back, “Sissy.” I wonder why the students do not obey 
the patrols? 

Pupil: Patrol boys get too bossy. 

Pupil: pene pupils do not like to be told to do something by another 
pupil. 

Pupil: Some larger boys scare the smaller boys on duty. 

Pupil: Some of the patrols do things they ask the others not to do. 

Francis: Not many boys want to serve on the patrol. 

Teacher: Why is this true? 

Pupil: Some do not care to take the responsibility and meet the danger. 

Pupil: Some do not like to be out in all kinds of weather. 

Pupil: Some boys say they are in too many school activities if they 
also participate in athletics. 

Pupil: One boy says he has a paper route and cannot serve. 

Teacher: What can we do to help? 

John: I think we should know more about the organization and the 
rules these boys must obey, and more about their work. 

Frank: I know something about them. A teacher is the patrol-master, 
and the boys are organized with a captain, lieutenants, and patrol- 
men. The boys elect their captain. Each boy has a regular post. 
Their work is divided into two patrols. 

Robert, a patrol boy: These boys must make good grades in their les- 
sons. If one is late, it counts off so many points. A boy’s rating 
depends a great deal on his conduct. He must be courteous, polite, 
and kind. These boys are required to take an oath something like 
a scout’s. 

Catherine: The patrols are not always courteous. 

Robert: Most of the boys are. When a boy gets a certain number of 
points against him, he is required to leave the troop. 

Hazel: If a motorist runs the red light, what is done? 

Robert: His number is taken and turned in to the school authorities, 
and may be turned in to the police station. 

George: Is this a state organization? 

Robert: No, each school has its own troop. 

Frank: I think there are many things we can do to help these boys. 

Mary: Where to cross streets is very important. We should cross only 
at street intersections. 

John: We should cross between the lines painted on the pavement. 

Harry - We should not dart out from between parked automobiles, 
either. 

Frank: I think another important thing to remember is when to cross 
streets. We should wait for the signal or until the street is clear, 
if there is no traffic light. We should look both ways. 

Josephine: We should not play in the streets, either. It is not safe to 
ride bicycles or skate in the streets. 

Fred: I did not know these boys had so many responsibilities. They 
are out in all kinds of weather and spend much extra time for our 
safety. I have not appreciated what they have done for us. I know 
that I am going to help all I can to make it easier for them, and 

I am going to tell others. 
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Harry: I think we can all tell our parents and friends so that when 
they see these boys standing at crossings and dangerous places near 
our school they will understand why they are there. 

Harold: We can help by obeying ourselves, and we can explain their 
work to other students. 

Jacob: I think I should like to be a member of the patrol. 

Leona; Can girls belong? 


Robert: No, they cannot belong; but they can help by obeying and 
getting others to obey. 


Teacher: How many would like to hear the captain of our patrol tell 
us more about their work? 


Every hand went up. 

Before the study was made the students had not realized the im- 
portance of the work done by the Junior Safety Patrol. They told 
other students, their parents, and their friends what they had learned. 
Some of the more reliable boys joined the troop and have rendered good 
service. 

The lesson was taught to the seventh grade, the first grade in our 
Junior High School. The aim was to create an understanding in the 
minds of the pupils as they entered and then to continue it thru the 
eighth and ninth grades, so that genuine good might result. We hoped 
this good will and understanding would carry over from year to year 
and finally would become a tradition of the school. 

If I were to teach the lesson again, I should want to know the 
attitudes and understandings of the students toward the Safety Patrol. 
With this as a foundation, I should carry on a campaign to acquaint 
the entire school, and perhaps the public, with the work of the patrol. 
I should have the class make attractive posters and place them in 
prominent places. I should also have the class prepare short talks, 
each child preparing one. Then the best would be chosen. These people 
would be permitted to make their talks in the Home Rooms or have a 
special chapel. All of this would be in addition to the regular class 
procedure to meet the needs of the group. 


Grade VIII 
LADY SEYMOUR BLANKETS 
By Eva E. Hien, Teacher of 8B General Science, Seymour 


My objectives in this lesson were to arouse interest and gain knowl- 
edge of the development of a very important industry—wool manufac- 
turing; to develop a realization of the fact that the factories that we 
have today are the result of the inventions and good will of several na- 
tions; and to arouse an interest in home factory and home productions. 


Teacher: As you look around the room, you see that there are many 
colors and types of clothing. What are some of the different kinds 
of material used in clothing? 

Answer: They are cotton, wool, silk, and linen. 

Teacher: What is the source of each material? 

Answer: The cotton comes from the cotton plant, the wool from the 
sheep, the silk from the silkworm, and the linen fiber comes from 
the flax plant. 

Teacher: Look around you and see which fiber is the most popular 
today. 
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Many hands were raised and the vote was for wool. 


Teacher: Why is wool so popular today? 

Answer: It is cold today, and wool keeps you warmer than the other 
materials. 

Teacher: Since this material is used by so many people, where do we 
get all the wool? 


Hands were raised and there was a difference of opinion. 


Teacher: What country is the greatest wool-producing country? What 
are the processes thru which the wool passes from the time that 
the wool is taken from the sheep until it is ready for use in the form 
of material? 


Carding, combing, spinning, etc., were named, but’ there was an 
uncertainty as to the order in which they occurred. The name of the 
inventors and their nationality and the country which first held the 
secrets of wool manufacturing were not known; therefore the following 
assignment was given: 


What country first held the secrets of wool manufacturing? 

Name and discuss the manufacturing processes thru which the 
wool passes until it is a finished product. 

Who invented the machine for combing wool? What nationality was 
the inventor? 

Who invented the power loom? - 

Compare the methods of spinning and weaving of earlier days with 
those of today. 
“ When was the first successful woolen mill erected in the United 

tates? 

How has the good will of countries been promoted during the de- 
velopment of the wool manufacturing processes? 

Name some ways in which international good will might be fostered 
in the future. 


From references in various encyclopedias the following facts were 
gleaned: 


The changing of wool into clothing, apart from its use when at- 
tached to the skin of sheep, must have been the oldest industrial process 
for protecting men from the cold and wet. There are allusions to it in 
all ancient literatures, and we know that, quite early, men had acquired 
considerable skill in the methods of making wool into apparel. 

The sheep, the source of wool, is one of the most widely distributed 
animals, spreading over all the continents and dividing into innumer- 
able varieties. Australia probably exceeds in quality and quantity of 
sheep and wool. 

There was a time, within the range of recorded history, when Eng- 
land was a notable wool-exporting country. Flemings, which is now in 
the northern part of Belgium, at that time was the master of the se- 
crets of the manufacture. 

Later Norwich was the English center of woolen manufacture, but 
it lost its preéminence by clinging to old-fashioned ways too long and by 
failing to adapt itself-to new and revolutionized methods when the age 
of machinery arrived. 

The turning-point in the evolution of the woolen manufacture came 
when Dr. Edmund Cartwright, a Leicestershire clergyman, showed the 
world how to comb wool by machinery rather than by hand. His in- 
vention, as perfected by later inventions, had the same effect on the 
output of woolen goods as Whitney’s cotton gin had on cotton. The 
coming of Cartwright into the wool-workers is one of the romances of 
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industry. Cartwright heard an argument that Arkwright’s cotton-spin- 
ning machinery in the end must be an evil, for it would make more yarn 
than the weavers could use. He met the argument with the sugges- 
tion that what was needed was the invention of weaving machinery and 
he later invented the power loom. 

Modern machinery accomplishes wonders but it cannot be used to 
sort or staple wool. Each individual fleece varies and it is the job of 
the sorter to pick out the wool of separate qualities. 

Experience has proved that washing the fleece alone is not suffi- 
cient. Warm soft water and soap solution is used, which leaves the 
wool fiber clean and fluffy. 

After the wool is washed it is dyed. The next process is drying. 
The early method of drying wool was to spread it out in the open to 
be dried by the sun—a slow and tedious process. Today, this is accom- 
plished more satisfactorily by means of big blower-fans which pass a 
current of fresh warm air over the wool, leaving it soft and elastic. 

The next major process is known as carding. 

In this process one notices the biggest change in the transforma- 
tion of the raw wool into the finished product. These machines consist 
of a series of revolving cylinders covered with myriads of wire points 
which open the wool fibers so that they lie loosely separated, and pre- 
pare them for spinning. 

From the cards the wool is taken off on spools in the form of many 
loose ends or strands known as roving. The purpose of spinning is to 
draw out and twist each one of these strands to a certain size and 
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strength. It is interesting to compare the long, intricate spinning 
frames or machines used today on which hundreds of strands of yarn 
are drawn and twisted at the same time, with the familiar old spin- 
ning wheel used in the olden days. 

One of the most interesting steps in the manufacture of blankets 
is the weaving. This is accomplished on modern electrically-driven looms 
which accurately and swiftly weave beautiful patterns. This operation, 
altho entirely automatic and mechanical, rivals the work of the most 
expert and skilled artisan. 

The blankets are then given a thoro washing in mild soap solution 
and soft warm water, and rinsed carefully in a bath of cold water; 
then they are dried on huge slowly revolving drums thru which blower- 
fans pour a steady current of warm fresh air, leaving the blankets 
soft and fluffy. 

The next operation, known as napping, is one which requires thoro 
experience and skill. The blankets are passed over rapidly revolving 
rolls, which in some machines are covered with thousands of needle 
point wires, while others are covered with teasel burrs. These points 
gently loosen the ends of the wool fibers and then tuck them in again, 
forming a sort of loop. 

After this the blankets are carefully inspected, cut into pairs or 
singles, whichever is desired, and the edges are finished as desired. 

The march of wool to its present position as one of the major in- 
dustries of the United States dates back to 1609 when a small flock of 
sheep was imported from England to Jamestown, Virginia. 

In 1778 Jeremiah Wadsworth erected the first woolen factory and 
the first successful mill was built in 1794 at Newbury, Massachusetts. 
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The sale of American-made blankets in several countries is one 
means of exchanging ideas and advancing good will. 

The discussion the following day was very lively and interesting. 
The children had read from various sources, and they had a good store 
of knowledge. One child brought to class a wool exhibit showing the 
different steps in the manufacturing processes. 

The class was given permission to go thru the local mill the fol- 
lowing day. 

A written lesson was given the next day and the results were very 
satisfactory. 

This study, trip, and discussion have created a consciousness of the 
fact that the factories and conveniences which we have today are the 
result of economic and social codéperation and good will and they have 
created a stronger feeling of appreciation and good will toward the 
countries which have contributed their inventions. 


WHAT’S WHAT AND WHO’S WHO IN INDIANA 
By THETIS HINKLE, Teacher of History, Garfield School, East Chicago 


Our 8A civics class decided they did not want to study our Indiana 
history in the ordinary textbook-recitation manner. After much dis- 
cussion they approved the plan of choosing topics which they would in- 
vestigate and report to the class. 

As study progressed and information grew, interest in pioneer life 
became so intense that a Civics Club was organized. In the club meet- 
ings, the children decided to live again the experiences of the pioneers, 
so carpet-rag sewings, spelling bees, ciphering matches, etc., were sug- 
gested. These suggestions brought forth the thought of a cabin which 
the boys could build and the girls could furnish. 

Enthusiasm knew no bounds. The boys set out for logs. At the 
next meeting of the club, they experienced some of the hardships of 
pioneering by notching green willows till they had blisters on their 
fingers. They wanted so much to have their house-raising without nails, 
but the green willows were just crooked enough that they wouldn’t stay 
where they were put, and as a last resort nails were used. 

Loyalty alone to the group and the cause produced a three-sided 
cabin, with loft, which was chinked with clay. A clay fireplace and 
chimney were added at one end. 

Next came the problem of furnishing the cabin, yet I shouldn’t say 
it was a problem for they loved to hunt for ideas and carry them thru. 
Some new pieces of furniture or some suggestion came each day. Before 
school, between classes, and during class, conferences were held. Soon 
cord beds, chairs, a three-legged table, a bunk in the loft, a dash churn, 
and a pot bench were ready. The girls had been exceedingly busy meas- 
uring the floors, window, and beds; and in due time quilts, a red table 
cloth, curtains, and three strips of rag carpet were ready. Then a 
group of boys decided to sew the rags and weave a strip of carpet all 
unaided if I would just show them how to put the rags together. 

The girls sprung a surprise by bringing a doll of just the right size 
all dressed in pioneer fashion, with slat bonnet, shawl, and apron. A 
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souvenir spinning wheel just fit in, iron pots and‘ skillet, tin dishes, a 
pot holder, a gun for the fireplace, an old gourd dipper, dried apples, 
bacon, clay hams in muslin bags, dried corn in bags, and a flail made 
the project most realistic. 

When it was completed, one of the boys, swelled with pride and joy, 
said to me, “Do you mind if we come early in the morning and just look 
at the cabin?” 

Certainly I’ve had nothing before which created and held so much 
friendly feeling and coéperation among all the students of the group. 

But it didn’t stop with the completion of the cabin, for the whole 
school and community was interested in the project. The next step was 
to report their findings about the state in an auditorium period. A 
pupil from each group was chosen to make the report on his topic. 
Two assistants, with a map of Indiana and their cabin, made their 
speeches quite understandable and interesting. At the close of the pe- 
riod, all pupils had the privilege of inspecting the cabin, tho guards 
had to be kept over it at all times to keep the crowds from getting 
their heads and shoulders too close for safety to the cabin. 

The cabin’s reputation was so general that a request to borrow 
it came in from the public library, which request, of course, was granted. 

This spirit of good will, so manifest in class, school, and commu- 
nity, had still not spent its force, so a suggestion that each group write 
and illustrate their findings by maps or pictures led to the making of 
a portfolio, which they have named “What’s What and Who’s Who in 
Indiana.” It is the chief ambition of this group to have this portfolio 
go to boys and girls of some foreign nation thru the Junior Red Cross. 
They of course look forward to a reply from those children telling them 
something interesting about their country. As one colored boy said: 
“Once a friend, always a friend.” And I firmly believe that if some- 
how this abundant spirit of good will can continue to be fostered and 
be given opportunity to express itself, one need not worry about the 
friendship of the nations of the world. 


INTERESTING, NOT “FUNNY”! 


By Bess Piatt, Teacher of Junior High School English, School No. 54, 
Indianapolis 


The object of this lesson was to get the child away from the im- 
pulse to laugh at everything he sees that is different from his custom- 
ary experiences; to help him to see that the majority of things that 
seem “funny” at first glance, because they are different, become most 
interesting and reasonable when approached with intelligent sympathy; 
and to have him understand that the derisive laugh, as well as the “loud 
laugh,” too often shows the “vacant mind.” 

The immediate provocation for teaching this lesson was a remark 
which ran something as follows: “Wasn’t he funny? He wasa... 
[mentioning the speaker’s nationality] and he sure looked it! Did you 
see how dark he was?” This little girl was referring to a prominent 
foreign scholar who had talked to our class. He was gracious in man- 
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ner; his talk had been most interesting and timely; and his acquired 
English put to shame our careless speech. His appearance and intona- 
tion were “different,” and hence “funny” shut out everything worth- 
while in him so far as this particular girl was concerned. 

First I told the incident to the class. They readily saw how such 
a remark misrepresented our speaker and showed how mistaken the 
girl was. I then assigned David Grayson’s story, “The Gunsmith.” 
The class were told that they were going to read about a man who was 
different, just as our speaker had been different; tho this man was an 
old Swede who had not been educated as our speaker had been and who 
had been very poor most of his life. When they had finished reading 
about this old Swede they were to tell whether he was “funny” or 
“interesting.” 

Grayson tells of an old Swedish mechanic who had lived in Amer- 
ica forty years, and who had worked hard and with great skill mend- 
ing and making useful things for his neighbors. He had prospered in 
a modest way, but his wife and children had died; and, because cer- 
tain lazy folk envied him and those who really liked and respected 
him had neglected to assure him of their high regard, the old man 
was lonely and discouraged. He decided to return to his native land. 
But a rival mechanic and a Scotch preacher, the wisest man in the 
community, conspired with others to make the old Swede realize that 
things would be so changed in Sweden he would feel strange there. 
Moreover, they convinced him that he was loved, respected, and needed 
in that community of his adopted land, America. As a result, the gun- 
smith lived happily and usefully the remainder of his days where he 
might have been miserable but for the friendliness and good will of two 
thoughtful and generous-hearted neighbors. 

After reading the story silently, the class voted as agreeing that 
the old Swede was very interesting and worth-while. 

A free discussion was then built around two questions, “Do you 
think that the young man who grumbled about foreigners taking up the 
land thought the gunsmith was interesting?” and “Would the little 
girl, mentioned before, see him as interesting, or ‘funny’?” 

This discussion led to the thought expressed in the story: “It 
takes a sort of greatness to recognize greatness.” 

At the close of the lesson the class adopted the following slogan 
to epitomize the lesson: “Things different are not funny, they are 
interesting.” 


“CHINK” AND “JAP” 


By Mrs. CHARLINE Rector, Teacher of 8A Social Science, McKinley 
Junior High School, Muncie 


This is a lesson taught in an 8A social science class. The pupils 
are a superior group of boys and girls. My intention, as teacher, was 
to bring about an attitude of good will thru a better understanding of 
the Chinese and Japanese people. In our class work we had studied 


1Grayson, David. “The Gunsmith.” In Guide Books to Reading, pp. 297-309. By 
J. O. Engleman and Lawrence McTurnan. Laidlaw Bros., Chicago, 1926. 
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the political events of the two countries, considering the Boxer Up- 
rising, the Open-Door Policy, the Russo-Japanese War, and the present 
military policy of the Japanese. We had discussed recent news accounts 
of possible unfriendliness between Japan and the United States, Japan’s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations, and Japan’s attitude in regard 
to the 5-5-3 Pact. This was the background for our study. 

The first thing we did was to have a general discussion on the sub- 
ject. The teacher asked the questions, “What is your personal opinion 
of the Japanese?” and “How does he live and work?” 

Some of the typical replies follow: 


The Japanese like to fight. 

They like flowers. All the women wear them in their hair. 
They are small of stature. 

They don’t talk much. 

They’re sneaking. 

Their homes are tumbled-down shacks. 

They act quickly. 

They are nervous. 

They think their emperor is God. 


When asked where they got their ideas of the Japanese, it was 
found that most of them were influenced by motion pictures or by other 
pictures and stories, and by the few Japanese they had seen. 


Teacher: Now that we know what our opinions are, suppose we find 
out whether they are correct. We shall probably find that there 
are some reasons for our having these ideas. Who can suggest 
how we might go about learning what these oriental people really 
are like and why they are as they are? 

John: We might find out about their schools, so we would know 
whether they have a chance to be educated. 

Earl: We’ve talked about how independent and self-reliant the pioneers 
of our country were because they had to be. 

Helen: Yes, and when they had to fight nature and the other troubles 
they had, that made them strong. 

Teacher: Do you know of any troubles that nature causes in Japan? 

Barbara: The Japanese have lots of earthquakes. 

Martha: The climate might make them act differently. 

Shirley: The way they have to work and whether they have enough to 
eat makes a difference. 

Paul: It would make a difference in their lives if the land is all flat or 
if it is mountainous. 

Teacher: I believe that we are agreed then that the way to find out 
about the people is to learn first about the countries. 


The pupils then studied and listed all the facts they could find 
about the geography and history of China and Japan. Some of the ref- 
erences used were: Nations as Neighbors,’ Changing Civilization in the 
Modern World; National Geographic Magazine, Asia, Literary Digest 
(Chinese number), and pamphlets from the Century of Progress, giving 
information concerning industries, amusements, scenery, and education 
in Japan. 

2 Packard, Leonard Oscar and Sinnott, Charles Peter. Nations as Neighbors. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1925. 671 pp. 

2? Rugg, Harold O. Changing Civilization in the Modern World. Ginn and Co., Bos- 
ton, 1930. 633 pp. 
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Among the materials used was an album from Japan which had 
been received in exchange thru the International Junior Red Cross. 
This album is very remarkable. It contains original art work, many 
snapshots of the Japanese schools, descriptions of their athletic activi- 
ties, and compositions and pictures concerning their holidays. But the 
most beautiful and unusual pages contain mounted seaweeds, moths, 
and butterflies. The insect bodies are minutely and accurately painted 
in water colors. The work is perfect. 

The class decided that a study of this album would be a fine way 
to determine some characteristics of Japanese school children. So the 
following traits were suggested and agreed to by the members of the 
class: 


Patient Calm 
Painstaking Self-controlled 
Neat Love of nature 
Artistic Love of athletics 
Satisfied only with perfect work Skill in athletics 
Intelligent Patriotic 
Observing 


At the close of this discussion Wayne remarked, “I’m beginning to 
see why Japan is getting to the top so fast.” And John said, “It’s no 
wonder they are getting so much trade from the other countries.” 

One of the pupils then made a special report on Japanese schools 
and gave many surprising statistics concerning the number, kind, and 
standards of their schools. We decided that their opportunities for 
education were superior. It was evident that the class was much sur- 
prised and had an entirely new idea of Japan. 

The teacher then told parts of and read extracts from A Daughter 
of the Samurai, by Mrs. Etsu Sugumoto.* This is the story of the girl- 
hood of the writer who is now an instructor of oriental history and 
languages in Columbia University. It is a beautiful story of the myths, 
beliefs, and customs of the Japanese people. The pupils were much in- 
terested, and some of them read the book later. 

We then continued our efforts to understand these people thru a 
study of the geography of the islands. First, thru sources of reading 
we listed a great many geographical facts. These were written on the 
blackboard and each pupil copied them in notebooks for future reference. 


Teacher: Now that we have found out these facts concerning the coun- 
try, let us think about each one and try to decide how such condi- 
tions might influence your character or your way of living if you 
lived there. But we must be careful to remember that these geo- 
graphic facts have existed for centuries, generation after genera- 
tion have known them and met them. Is any one ready to offer a 
suggestion? 

Well, it’s easy to see that many islands and irregular coasts 
would give them good harbors. 

Paul: Then why didn’t they use them for trade, a long time ago, like 
England? 


5 Doubleday, Doran and Co., New York, 1925. 314 pp. 
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Earl: Maybe they did trade with countries near them. I read that the 
Chinese went there centuries ago and taught the Japanese much of 
their civilization. 

Valerie: If they have large supplies of fish, the coast line would be a 
good thing for the fishermen. 

Paul: With so many of them living near the sea and fishing, it ought 
to make them good sailors on cause them to love the sea, too. 
Perhaps that’s one of the reasons they want a big navy. 

Charles: Yes, the fishermen in our New England states make good 
seamen. 

Jane: But I don’t see why having so many islands wouldn’t make them 
separated and different, and they’re not. 

George: You never hear anything about the parts of Japan fighting 
each other. 

Teacher: That is true. I wonder if any of you can account for that? 
(No replies.) Do you suppose their religion could have a unifying 
influence? 

Willard: Why, yes. If they believe that their emperor is a God, then 
they would all do as he says. It would be something like the way 
_ people all over the British Empire are held together by their 

ing. 

Mary: In A Daughter of the Samurai it showed how the people all 
honored their military leaders and almost worshipped them. I 
should think that would make it like a lot of little kingdoms. 

Teacher: Then if these “little kingdoms” as you call them were held 
woo by other military leaders over them, what would be the 
result? 

Betty: They’d all be almost like an army, all the people I mean. 

Teacher: Do you see why a military man in Japan ranks high in the 
esteem of the people? 

Juanita: Because his family has always been looked up to. 

Betty: Because they were the rulers. 

John: I don’t see yet why, if they had harbors and were such good 
seamen, the Japanese didn’t come over to Europe and America and 
get our machinery and ideas. 

Bob: They were too far away. And anyway they didn’t know what 
western civilization was like. They didn’t know it would be worth 
getting. 

Teacher: Remember how long it took the Europeans to cross the At- 
lantic to claim America. And I wonder if any of you can think 
of any group of people in our own country who, tho living near 
modern civilization, still have primitive ways of living and doing 
things? They have no electric lights, sewing machines, autos, farm 
machinery, etc. 

Bess: The Indians? 

John: No, they have lots of modern machines. 

Paul: The Kentucky mountaineers. We saw lots of them when we 
went to Florida. 

Teacher: Then is it surprising that the Japanese and Chinese too were 
slow in adopting our ways? Do you think it was due to lack of 
intelligence? 

Bob: It was because the ocean and mountains and deserts separated 
them from us and Europe. 


The discussion continued in this way and it was decided that cer- 
tain traits of character of the Japanese were developed, or could have 
been developed, thru geographical conditions. The complete list of these 
conditions and their effect on the people follows: 
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Conditions 
One mile of coast for every nine 
gg miles of land. Many har- 
rs. 


Rich supplies of fish. 


Great many mountains. 


Many islands. 


Great extent of latitude of islands. 


Great variety of scenery. Many 
waterfalls. 


Volcanoes, earthquakes, tidal 
waves, typhoons. 


Homes frequently destroyed. 


Lack of soil fertility in much of 
the land. 


More than 1,000 mineral springs 
and hot springs. 


Many hard conditions of life. 
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Effects 
Encourages life on the sea. 
velops good, rugged seamen. 


De- 


Makes the people familiar with the 
sea. Leads them to near-by lands 
and islands. 


Fish takes the place of other meat 
which they don’t have. 


Tends to divide the people into 
different groups and communities. 
Would have to be united in some 
other way. This helps to account 
for their militarism. 


Makes them somewhat free from 
invasion, except by Chinese. 


Causes a great variety in climatic 
conditions and therefore a variety 
of people. 


Encourages artistic tendencies and 
a love of beauty in nature. Causes 
the people to be imaginative. De- 
velops love of their country, hence 
patriotism. 


Causes nervous activity, lively 
imagination, and _ superstition. 
Makes the people impressionable. 
Is a basis for religion as the peo- 
ple connect God and nature. 


Makes it necessary to build of de- 
structible materials. Causes the 
people to be stoical, persevering, 
and fatalistic. 


Leads to concentration on the rais- 
ing of rice. Frugality, industry, 
and energy are used in complete 
use of tillable soil. Brings about 
a need of turning to manufactur- 
ing and trade. 


Brings about a love of bathing. 
Benefits the health of the people. 


Leads to endurance, independence, 
unwearying patience, and intense 
pride. Also leads to low stand- 


ards of living, which cause the 
United States to prohibit immigra- 
tion from Japan. 

The interest and enthusiasm with which the pupils worked out to- 
gether these facts about the Japanese showed very plainly that they 
had gained an entirely new and understanding viewpoint of these for- 
merly “queer” people. 
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The same procedure was used in a study of the Chinese. In this 
way the children gained a sympathetic understanding of the Chinese 
and Japanese people. It is evident that to them the orientals are not 
inexcusably strange, but that they have an abundance of reasons for 
being different from us. Their estimate of these people had raised a 
great deal. 


SPLINTERS 


By C. C. RicuHey, Principal and Teacher of Industrial Arts, 
West Building, Greensburg 


The purpose of this lesson was to take a commonplace thing in 
nature and from it to develop a lesson on codperation and good will. I 
began by talking to the pupils of the industrial arts class along the fol- 
lowing lines: 


Man’s first experience with timber and wood was to discover that 
certain small particles under adverse circumstances would separate 
from their natural position and become imbedded in the flesh of the 
individual who did the handling. Later one of these particles was called 
a splinter. Webster says that a splinter is a thin piece of wood split 
or torn off lengthwise. 

Splinters come from wood. Wood is obtained from the trunks of 
trees. Trees are friends of man. Each and every part of the tree, 
in its natural form and position, was meant for a blessing to mankind 
everywhere. 

The causes of splinters are varied and many. Anything that breaks 
up the unity of the fibers of wood causes splinters. Whatever the cause, 
the result is the same. Something destroys the tissues and binding 
factors that have bound them in one harmonious whole. This fiber, or 
splinter, may be replaced in its natural position and held there by man’s 
best binding compounds, yet it is never as substantial as before it was 
forced from its original place. After the splinter has been separated 
from its fellow-splinters, or fibers, that build up useful material, it 
becomes worthless and can be of no value. 

People may become like splinters when hatred, malice, jealousy, 
envy, and war are allowed to come into their lives and cause them 
to break the natural bonds of social relationships. 

Society is people in general, considered as living in harmonious 
relations with one another. 

It is natural for man to preserve his friendships. Man’s duty is 
to guard against evil thoughts that tend to dwarf and smother his 
conscience. If man will train and develop conscience so that its dictation 
leads to right living, then man is in a position to perform with justice 
and impartiality his duty to society. 

We can develop this duty to society by constantly practicing right 
habits of living, by treating our neighbors as we would like for them 
to treat us, and by learning to live at peace with our fellow-man. 
Framed mottoes hanging on the walls of our homes and schools, and 
slogans filled with various messages and rules of conduct for everyday 
living are guide-posts along the highway of life pointing out the correct 
way to travel, yet to be most effective in developing our duty to society 
they must become a part of our inmost selves. We must not be simply 
hearers but doers. 

Man has no power to measure in full the influence and far-reaching 
effect of a good life in society. The good traits of character are like 
the beacon’s rays as it becomes a guiding light to safety, so a good life 
sheds its rays of light into the souls of men which have been blighted 
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by wrongdoing. Like the ray of light from the sun, as it spreads its 
light and warmth to invigorate a sleeping world to its best efforts, so 
the good life sheds cheer and happiness into the lives of all citizens. 
This should help to develop a better citizenship. 

In this life drama each has his part to play. Your part in this 
great life is the building of a character that is above reproach. The 
building of a reputation is excellent, but the building of a character 
is noble and sublime. Reputation is what men think we are, while 
character is what we are. With codperation and good will we can accom- 
plish the task of building a better world. 


After this talk, I asked the following three questions to determine 
the results. Some exact answers of pupils to each of these questions 
are also given. 


Question: What is the central thought of this lesson? 

Answer: How easy things can be broken—friendship, love, splinters. 

Answer: My place in life. 

Answer: Don’t be a splinter. 

Answer: The work of friendship in making a good citizen. 

Answer: Do good in the world. 

Answer: Do what we think is right. 

Question: Of what benefit is this lesson to you? 

Answer: It will help me to get along in life. 

Answer: It teaches me to be kinder to my friends, live a better life 
and do better school work. 

Answer: It tells me to study harder and make something of myself. 

Answer: It teaches me to love everybody no matter who or what color. 

Answer: It helps to make me a better citizen. 

Answer: It helps me to be a better person and do my part in the world. 

ouneiens, Will this lesson be of any use to you in the school room? 


Answer: If we learn to live right, we will obey the rules of the school. 

Answer: If I were the teacher, I would want the children to be good. 

Answer: We should keep friendship and peace at all times. 

Answer: There has never been a war or quarrel caused by the spirit 
of good will. 

——: Re we carry out this lesson, it will prevent hard feelings in 
school. 

Answer: It will help me to get more out of my lessons at school. 

Answer: We don’t always like each other, and it was a wonderful 
lesson for some. 

Answer: It teaches you to build a better character and be less envious. 

Answer: I will be a better pupil. 


GOOD WILL AMONG OUR NEIGHBORS AND OURSELVES 


By MARGARET SAGE, Teacher of 8B Social Science, Central 
Junior High School, Kokomo 


In presenting this lesson I tried to teach good will, good citizenship, 
and service, and to instill in these young minds and hearts a love of 
peace and a feeling of kindness toward all races and nations. 

The children chose some outstanding leaders from the following 
groups: 

Foreigners who have made good in America, including Edward 
Bok, Jacob Riis, Michael Pupin, Edward Steiner, Carl Schurz, and 
Andrew Carnegie; some of our statesmen, inventors, philanthropists, 
ete., including Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Edison, Alvin York, Theodore 
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Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Booker T. Washington; outstand- 
ing women, including Clara Barton, Florence Nightingale, and Helen 
Keller. 

In their discussion of Abraham Lincoln the children called atten- 
tion to Lincoln’s attitude toward his enemies. All the children memo- 
rized and repeated in concert from the Second Inaugural Address begin- 
ning “With malice toward none.” 

They emphasized the fact that Alvin York is happy using the money 
he receives from lectures to help educate mountain children. 

They called attention to the fact that Bok spent a large sum of 
money in the interest of peace. 

I think the children were made to realize the importance of world 
peace and good will. The only way I can determine results is by their 
attitude toward the subject. They entered wholeheartedly into the 
subject and many of them did research work voluntarily. 

If I were to teach the lesson again I would emphasize the fact 
that many of the best things in our civilization have come from different 
nations, viz., religion from the Jews, art from the Italians, laws from 
Rome, ete. 


THE NEW CITIZEN 


By LoutsE A. WHEELER, Teacher of Eighth Grade Literature, 
School No. 80, Indianapolis 


This is a reproduction of a discussion which occurred in a literature 


class of eighth grade pupils during the study of the unit, “The New 
Citizen.” 


The general question for discussion was “Have the readings that 
we have been studying helped you to establish or formulate your atti- 
tude toward the foreign born?” 


Pupil: We say that we believe in brotherly love! 

Pupil: In discussing the community we have said that even small com- 
munities, such as our clubs and Home Rooms and homes and schools 
are really the core of the large community. The small ones are 
just as valuable as the large ones because they really make the 
large ones. 

or What does that have to do with the problem we are trying to 
solve? 

Pupil: Each one of us has a part in a small community, and a small 
community has a part in a large community. Therefore, everything 
is related; and each person, whether a new citizen or an old, has a 
real service to do for the whole. 

Teacher: That is, you feel that each person, because of his importance 
=f —_ community such as the home, is a real cog in the world’s 
wheel? 

Pupil: Oh, I see. Then if we are all really a part of the same organi- 
zation we should all work together. 

Teacher: Yes. What is a community? 

Pupil: It is a group of people working together for the same purpose. 

Pupil: If we all felt that foreigners were really members of the same 
communities that we are (and they really are), then our attitude 
toward them would be one of friendship and understanding. 

Pupil: We should feel that new citizens or foreigners are doing their 
part just as we are trying to do ours. 
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Pupil: If we do feel this way toward foreigners, we begin to under- 
stand them. 


— » What would such a feeling of understanding eventually bring 

about? 

Pupil: Greater progress in the world. 

Pupil: Greater ease in fulfilling man’s wants. 

Teacher: For instance? 

Pupil: One of the things man wants is peace, happiness. Understand- 
ing the share that foreigners have in the world’s progress would 
mean friendship and peace. 


Teacher: Which takes us back to the comment at the beginning of our 
discussion concerning brotherly love. 


This is one of a series of lessons concerning the problem of “The 
New Citizen.” It is interesting to note that in our school we had no 
foreign born. However, one of our girls moved to Detroit. I am quot- 
ing from a letter received from her: “I find myself in classes with 
many foreigners and I am trying out some of the ideas that we worked 
out in our discussions of ‘The New Citizen.’” 


Grade IX 
OUR FRIEND, THE STATE 


By FREDERICK G. NEEL, Teacher in the Bloomington 
High School, Bloomington 


THE writer wishes to preface this with the statement that it is his 
firm conviction that international understanding and good will come 
largely from attitudes acquired from general relations and can be 
strengthened only by lessons stressing these in a particular way. The 
teacher who fails to indoctrinate this in every recitation falls short 
of his calling. This, of course, does not make the special lesson less 
worth-while. Rather, it adds to the importance of the concentrated 
effort. 

Near the end of a one-semester course in commercial geography 
offered to high school freshmen, the following procedure was undertaken 
and the accompanying results noted. 

The foundation had been laid in the daily work during the first 
sixteen weeks of the semester. No opportunity had been lost to stress 
the need for domestic and foreign or international exchange and the 
resulting necessity for proper local and inter-group understandings lead- 
ing to reasonable protection of the interests of all concerned. Pupils had 
at all times been led to discern these and to express them rather than 
to acquire them from reading per se or from dictation by the teacher. 
The state-adopted text, was being used as the basic text, but many 
other books and pamphlets and magazine articles were suggested for 
additional reading. 

For the purpose of the special lesson a mimeographed assignment 
was given to the pupils who were instructed to prepare the material in 
written form to be handed in at the following class session. 


1Smith, J. R. Industrial and Commercial Geography. Henry Holt and Co., New 
York, 1925. 959 pp. 
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The comment and questions which appeared on this assignment 
sheet are given below, each numbered unit being followed by one or more 
typical pupil answers. 


1. Mankind is interdependent. This means that in our complex 
life trade is an absolute necessity. Without trade our civilization would 
break down and life would be miserable indeed. Picture to your fellow- 
students life in a civilization which does not trade. 

In a country where there is no trade the people would probably 
starve after a time. Some people will probably try to argue about this 
statement, “What about China? Didn’t she get along without trade and 
the help of the rest of the world?” The answer to that question is “Yes, 
but after China did wake up and open her doors to the rest of the 
world, she found what she was missing. Therefore, if she again closed 
her doors, ‘she would miss the food products, clothing, machinery, etc., 
of the rest of the world and be doomed. People of this kind of country 
would wear, eat, and sleep with anything they could get their hands 
on. But after a time these things will run out and then the people 
will die.” 

In a country which does not trade, the people would have to grow 
their own food, make their own clothing, a provide their own shelter. 
All that they eat would be grown in a small plot of ground. Their cloth- 
ing would be of skins or of a rude cloth. Because they do not trade with 
other nations they would know very little about the outside world. 

If there were any civilization that did not trade, I should think it 
would not last long and many people would die. There would be foods 
which are necessary that could not grow in that climate or on that par- 
ticular land. We would not know anything about other civilizations 
because we would have no need for ships or transportation on the water 
if we couldn’t trade. We would be very miserable. We would have 
to get our clothing where and when possible. 


2. All nations have traded in some degree. Many have based their 
high type of civilization upon a great amount of trade with other nations. 
This has given them many decided advantages. Name some nations 
whose trade has been outstandingly international. What advantages 
have they gained from their touch with other nations? 

The United States is one of the nations whose trade has been out- 
standingly international. One of the advantages which she has gained 
is that she has gained many ideas from other countries about inventions. 
If it were not for other nations, the United States couldn’t manufacture 
nearly all the things that she does now because she gets so many of her 
raw materials from other nations. The United States gets from other 
ne products that are almost necessities in the lives of the American 
people. 

Another nation which is outstandingly international is Germany. 
She has a good place for a market. For a long time she was England’s 
market for her manufactured goods. 

Advantages gained by their touch with other nations are varied. 
Most important was acquiring a much higher civilization. A nation 
which trades has many more possibilities than does one which does not. 
They will have a higher knowledge of the world in general and prob- 
ably the inhabitants will be much happier. 


8. Some nations for centuries lived apart from other peoples. 
That is, they maintained a large degree of independence. They believed 
in following the ways of their fathers and tried diligently to keep their 
ways of living from moving forward in a progressive age. Name some 
nations that have done this way. Show what they have missed by not 
having contact with other groups of people. Is it possible that they are 
better for having missed some of the things other nations might have 
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given them? What might they have learned from others that would 
have hindered rather than helped? 

Each nation has something which is very important in the lives of 
the people in other nations. 

The trade of the United States and most of that of Europe has 
been international. What we don’t grow here we can import from 
some other place and what they can’t grow there they import from us. 
In this way we trade with each other and keep the world going. China 
lived apart from other people for centuries, but they are becoming more 
and more industrial. They missed getting more trade and products 
from other places. Maybe if in the beginning they had started to trade 
they would have a much higher standard of living. 

Some nations, such as Japan, China, India, and parts of South 
America, have not welcomed our high standards of living. They wish 
to live as their forefathers did. They have missed so many wonderful 
things by being shut up. They don’t have our luxuries or even somé 
of our necessities. There are some ways in which they would be better 
off if they didn’t take our advice. They would only be hindered by 
the drugs, the cries of war, and the love for money which are almost 
natural in a high standard of living. 

It is probable that they are better for having missed some things 
that other nations might have given them but it is certain that they 
would have profited greatly by other things other nations could have 
given them thru trade. They might have learned the thriftlessness of 
the Americans and the filth of a great many countries. 


4. In all nations, even those which in the past have held them- 
selves apart from other groups, the people within them have been inter- 
dependent. That the relations of those interdependent people within 
the group may be for the best interests of all, governments have been 
established to help direct the activities of the members of the group 
as they affect each other. List a number of reasons which make neces- 
od restraints placed by government upon the members of the group. 
Make a list of functions of the government as they relate themselves 
to the trade relations of the members of the group. 

Governments place laws upon people in order to protect a man’s 
rights, property, and business from other people who would otherwise 
steal them. They make laws to protect the people on the streets and to 
regulate traffic. In order for a large group of people to live together 
peacefully they must have laws. 

One reason for restraints is that there are many different races in 
the country. Other reasons are the difference in the industrial devel- 
opment and the density in population of various sections of the coun- 
try. A dense population has few raw materials, so they trade. 

A list of the functions of the government are: to make laws; to 
enforce the laws; to protect the es from other nations; to regulate 
trade; to provide a means of exchange; to carry on postal service; and 
to protect the buyer and salesman. 

If one man has the right to do a certain thing then everyone else 
has the same right. The government has passed laws for the welfare 
of the country such as the sanitary food law, laws concerning patents, 
and commerce and travel laws. These all help make a good nation. 


5. Does it not seem to you that in the same sense that individuals 
within nations need the directing influence of government by the group, 
nations of the world need the harmonizing direction of the group of 
nations? What trade relations which affect two or more nations make 
necessary international understandings which will govern the actions of 
the nations involved? What instruments of government have been set 
up among nations to help direct in a considerate and understanding way 
these trade relations? 

When two countries use the same body of water there must be an 
understanding in order to prevent wars. The League of Nations and 
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the World Court have been set up by nations in order to enforce the laws 
of trade and settle other international problems. 

I believe that a group of nations, the same as one nation, needs 
the direction of a government. The trade relations affecting two or 
more nations cause them to have a dependent feeling toward each other, 
and therefore they are friendly and wouldn’t want to fight because their 
imports would be cut off. The railroads and trade routes have helped 
a great deal. 


6. Many times during the past nations have fought long bloody 
wars because of misunderstandings. Those have cost much in lives and 
in money. Do you suppose there is a way in which future misunder- 
standings may be avoided and future conflicts prevented? What, in 
your opinion, is the cause for misunderstandings among individuals? 
What is the cause for misunderstandings among nations? What can 
be done to prevent misunderstandings among individuals? What can 
be done to prevent misunderstandings among governments? If proper 
trade relations help to raise the standard of living and to maintain desir- 
able conditions, it seems very necessary that we do all in our power to 
make conditions such as will make sure of their being secure. What are 
some of the things that we of this group may do to further this work? 

In my opinion, the cause for misunderstandings among individuals 
is that neither tries to understand the other. The same is true for mis- 
understandings among nations. 

Jealousy causes misunderstandings among individuals so that one is 
unfair to another. If a nation is unfair to another there is likely to 
be war. Laws can be made to prevent misunderstanding to a certain 
extent. 

Not considering other people’s ways is a cause for misunderstand- 
ing among individuals and nations. 

The desire for power is the biggest trouble. They are like individ- 
uals, selfish. 

The main cause of misunderstanding between individuals is their 
lack of broad-mindedness. They begin to condemn before they have 
looked thru the matter from all sides. I believe the cause of misunder- 
standing between nations is about the same, only in a different way. 
One nation is jealous of another and each likes to show off its armies 
and navies. The richer men of the country see a chance to make money 
thru the cost of other people’s lives. When there is a misunderstanding 
between two people, if they would stop and think, they would see it was 
probably their fault in the beginning. And in national misunderstand- 
ings, if they would stop to consider that the money wasted in wars is 
very great and that the money earned by profiteers is blood money com- 
ing from the death of others, they would surely realize that they are 
in one sense murderers and they would reconsider the war problem. 

My opinion of the cause for misunderstandings among individuals 
is the lack of being considerate. If people would stop to think and 
have a little “common sense,’ many of the misunderstandings of indi- 
viduals would be prevented. My opinion for the cause of misunderstand- 
ing among nations is careless handling of money and having to borrow 
from other nations. Dishonesty! The lack of land is another great 
cause of war. One of the things which will prevent misunderstanding 
among individuals and nations is thinking twice before doing a thing. 
Make the proposition plain, so that it can “be understood. Be honest 
at all times (in dealings with money, land, food, and products). Don’t 
borrow money unless you really mean to pay it back and have a way 
of doing so. Always do the right thing. 

To make the future a better place to live in and a happier one, it 
is up to us to take a part in the government now by reading and learn- 
ing the conditions and by looking at the matter from all angles, first, 
from the good side and then from the critical one, before drawing a 
tight line against someone. Another way is to vote as soon as we are 
old enough and help bring peace and prosperity to our country. 
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Arousing the good-will spirit among individuals might help prevent 
misunderstandings. 

If nations are run right and governed correctly there probably will 
be fewer wars. 


Following the handing in of these papers the pupils entered into 
an enthusiastic discussion of the material. This was noteworthy chiefly 
because so much interest was shown and the discussion brought forth 
from so many an ardent defense of their attitudes. Two periods were 
required for this. 

Near the end of the second period the discussion was led by the 
teacher into channels which showed the value of our government as the 
agency representing us as individuals, and the reasons for having that 
institution one which will assume reasonable and proper attitudes toward 
others. Stress was placed upon the fact that our government is prima- 
rily one of direction and functions in restraint for those only who do 
not assume attitudes which are for the best interests of the group. 

The pupils were then given mimeographed copies of a check sheet 
of their attitudes toward some of the problems of commerce and were 
asked to mark their preferences. The validity of this as a test for 
results of the lesson is, of course, doubtful but the results indicated a 
wholesome attitude on the part of most students toward the practice of 
good will and understanding among individuals as well as among na- 
tions. One cannot even be sure that it would measure in any sense 
the results of the work of the entire course. 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL THRU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
PRACTICES 


By Frep N. Reever, Teacher of Social Studies, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis 


This lesson was taught in a Social Studies I class composed of be- 
ginning ninth-grade pupils. This is a non-textbook class. Each stu- 
dent has a series of syllabuses of questions from which it is the purpose 
to bring out ideas and principles dealing with group life. One of the 
questions was, “Study the organization of the League of Nations to 
see how it contributes to world fellowship. Can you find other organ- 
izations or movements which also do this?” It was from this question 
that the lesson was evolved. 

The specific objectives in mind when the lesson was taught were: 
to understand the necessity and value of creating international good will; 
to understand that there are various means thru which international 
good will may be created; to understand how certain organizations and 
practices have created good will; and to create in the pupils’ minds a 
desire to further international good will. 

If there was one dominant objective sought, it was to show that in 
this period of extreme nationalism the individual is not helpless in 
creating international good will—that there are many organizations thru 
which he may work. It was expected that the students would realize 
this as a result of their study and classroom discussion. 
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It was hoped that the students thru their own efforts would be able 
to find materials which would bring out the objectives of the lesson. 
However, a few special topics were assigned to individual students. 
Among the topics assigned were the Monroe Doctrine, the payment of 
the indemnity to the United States by China as a result of the Boxer 
Rebellion, the attempts at an international university, the attendance of 
foreign students in American universities, and trade as a means of 
creating international good will. The first two assigned topics can be 
found in any American history text. The other reports were taken 
from Selected Articles on War—Cause and Cure’ and International 
Civics; the Community of Nations.’ 

The lesson was assigned five days before the recitation period. At 
the time of the assignment, the first two objectives were set up before 
the students and they were asked to be able to define the term “good 
will.” On two of the intervening days they were asked if they were 
finding material, and the response was positive. 

On the day of recitation, the definition of good will that met with 
the greatest approval was “kindly feeling.” Our next step was to point 
out the necessity of international good will. It was brought out that 
good will thru promotion of peace is a preventive of war with its at- 
tendant evils and costs; that trade is more likely, thereby giving a na- 
tion an opportunity to get rid of its surpluses; that as a result of inter- 
national friendliness the contributions of various peoples in the fields 
of art, literature, science, etc., are made accessible to the peoples of 
all nations, thereby raising the general level of civilization; and finally 
that, since all nations are more or less dependent upon one another, 
good will gives the opportunity of satisfying the various wants which 
could not be satisfied by a single nation alone. 

The students then gave the organizations and practices which they 
felt promoted good will and briefly commented upon their contributions. 
If students did not approve of the contributions made, they offered their 
criticisms; and either the class as a whole or occasionally the teacher 
decided whether the point should be accepted. Some of the organiza- 
tions and practices contributing to good will as given by the students 
were: 


Sporting events, such as the Olympic games; the Oxford-Cambridge, 
Yale-Harvard track meets; speed-boat races; yacht races, with em- 
phasis upon the good sportsmanship of Sir Thomas Lipton; travel- 
ing baseball teams, both professional and college; and ping-pong 
tournaments. 

Boy and Girl Scouts with their international jamborees. 

International education, Rhodes Scholarships, and the exchange of pro- 
fessors and high school teachers of which we had an example in our 
own community. 

Kindly treatment of foreign students here. 

International commerce. 

The work of the Red Cross. 

World fairs. 


1 Johnsen, Julia Emily. Selected Articles on War—Cause and Cure. H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York, 1926. 350 pp. 

2 Potter, Pitman B. and West, Roscoe L. International Civics; The Community of 
Nations. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1927. 330 pp. 
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Missionary work, especially with attention to social work. 

The presence of ambassadors, ministers, and consuls. 

The League of Nations, which had been discussed in a previous assign- 
ment. 

The Kellogg Peace Pact—previously discussed. 

The World Court. 

Treatment of tourists. 

Aviation trips, such as those of Lindbergh and Balbo. 

Disarmament conferences. 

Radio programs. 

Treatment of immigrants. 

International Rotary. 

Friendship letters between children of various nations. 

International church meetings. 

Pan-American conferences. 

Young people’s conferences. 

Giving to the United States by France of the Statue of Liberty. 


It is practically impossible to measure objectively whether or not 
the objectives sought were obtained. However, judging by the interest 
taken by the students, the lesson was somewhat successful. At the con- 
clusion of our forty minutes of recitation many of the students had 
not had an opportunity to express themselves. There was a unani- 
mous demand that the lesson should be continued to the next day. This 
was done, and a considerable portion of the period was used. The list 
of organizations and practices is long enough, it is believed, to justify 
the feeling that the second objective was attained. 

If I were to teach this lesson again, I would like to give a few 
more special reports on such subjects as the Rhodes Scholarships and 
Pan-American Congresses. However, I like the idea of leaving the stu- 
dent with the responsibility of finding a great deal of his own mate- 
rial. I would like to spend a little more time on the next presentation 
of this material. 


THE EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC MONEY 
By Frep Torren, Teacher of Mathematics, High School, Bloomington 


This lesson was conducted in a ninth-grade algebra class in con- 
nection with the study of graphs. 

The principal objectives were: to evaluate the services purchased 
with money collected thru various forms of revenue; to teach some 
interesting faets about money spent for public service in the local com- 
munity; and to promote an attitude of good will toward the expendi- 
ture of money for public welfare. The first step in teaching the topic 
was to have the pupils mark the following list of items according to 
instructions as stated. 


Paper I 
Algebra II 


After each of the following statements that you believe to be true 
place the word yes in the blank at the right. After each statement 
that you believe to be false place the word no. 





















10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
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If people did not have to spend money for taxes they could spend 
their money for articles far more important than the things taxes 
will buy. ————— 

People should be just as willing to spend money for taxes as for 
any other purpose. ————— 

The Poll Tax for people living in Monroe County but outside of 
the City of Bloomington is $2.50, while people living in the City of 
Bloomington have to pay $5.50. The city rate is unfair. ————— 
People in the United States spend more money for luxuries than 
er spend for education. Are luxuries more important than edu- 
cation? ————— ; 

Would you think that the people in the United States spend a 
larger proportion of their money for taxes than people in the larger 
European countries? ————— 

People in the United States spend one-half as much money for shows, 
prize fights, athletic contests, etc., as they spend for schools. Is the 
value gained from such amusements one-half as important as the 
value gained from schools? ————— 

If it were not for the schools in the City of Bloomington the total 
tax rate could be cut more than one-third. Should we do away with 
the public schools in order to save this large amount of money? 


Do you believe we should have school textbooks furnished free to 
all pupils? ————— 

In order to have free textbooks in the City of Bloomington the tax 
rate would have to be raised a small amount. Do you think this 
would be justifiable? ————— 

Do you think it is fair for people who have jobs to have to pay 
taxes in order to help those who do not have jobs? ————— 

Many communities cannot raise enough money by local taxation to 
maintain good schools in the community. Do you think it is fair 
for people in other communities to pay taxes to help support schools 
in the less fortunate communities? ————— 

Do you believe we should pay all of our school tax into the state 
fund, then let the state divide the money fairly to all communities? 


Do you think people have to pay too much taxes for the expense 
of general government? ————— 

Could the City of Bloomington get along just as well without a 
police force as with one? ————— 

Could the state get along just as well without a governor? 

pom the United States get along just as well without a presi- 
ent? ———— 

A short time ago the United States decided that it would not be- 
come a member of the World Court. Does this decision seem to 
you to express good will toward other nations? ————— 

Do you believe that the United States should attempt to confine 
all business activities within its own boundaries and do away with 
international trade relationships? ————— 

Are the larger countries today becoming more friendly toward their 
international trade relationships? —————— 

Do you believe that we should not allow people from other countries 
to become citizens of our own country? ————— 


These papers were marked by the pupils according to their own opin- 


ions and judgment and without any advice or suggestion from the teacher. 
Pupils wanted to ask questions and carry on discussions about some of 
the questions but no time was allowed for such at this point. The papers 
were passed in to the teacher and paper number II, which follows, was 
distributed to the pupils. 
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Paper II 
Algebra II 


February 13, 1935 DE Jing te wduacce eaeees at 


Assignment for Friday, February 15 
You are to construct an interesting, carefully planned graph for 


each of the following exercises. You may use any type graph that you 
think will show the best relationship of the values given. 


i, 


The average home owner in Bloomington pays the following amounts 
for the various services each month: telephone, $2.25; lights, $2.85; 
gas, $3.80; and education, $2.50. 

The total Poll Tax paid in Bloomington is $5.50. It is divided for 
various purposes as follows: Corporation Tax, $2; County Poll, $1; 
City School Tuition Fund, $.50; Special School Tuition Fund $.50; 
State of Indiana, $1; and State School Fund, $.50. 


. All the taxes collected by the city of Bloomington and Monroe 


County are spent for the following causes, according to the amounts 
given: 


| PP rere, terrier rere $ 13,382.53 
State Teacher’s Retirement.................08% 4,109.49 
Loo ee Re ree 684.90 
State Board Of AGricWiture. ...nccccccccccscces 599.30 
Oe, BIRO Se eer nr ere 342.44 
County General Government.................+. 74,617.97 
City Goemeral Govermineilt. oo ccc cccsvccesesees 84,071.37 
Township General Government................. 4,108.51 
Bloominaton: City BeROGie.. 6.6. ccecccsscceses 202,991.08 
County and Township Roads...............++.: 68,286.76 
po ey AT Lee eee 53,081.01 
Re MD Sn .oc cObcanvens 66o5dbeneeedeeteres 5,136.86 
MND niddands oc 4ephie ne erre eran be eereped’s 3,424.57 
Biocmingtom City to Gtate. ....cciccccccecedes 10,735.08 
SE TONNES . 6 inde Conca ds Fas 50 560 Kasse 10,273.73 


Each dollar spent in the United States during the year 1930 
was divided according to the following scheme: For automobiles, 
15 cents; education, 3% cents; highways, 2% cents; public defense, 
3 cents; general government, 5 cents; luxuries, 9 cents; all other 
purposes, 61 5/6 cents. 


The figures in this problem show the per cent that tax revenues 
are of the national income in certain selected countries: 


United States....... 10.4% EE a dedb eae eel 6 14.2% 
Great Britain....... 25.2% Germany ......... 13.6% 
WU. csdeccanedes 16.1% SR deen sc ewieeh 7.6% 


School expenditures as compared with certain other expenditures, 
in billions of dollars, is as follows: school, 2.6; life insurance, 3.5; 
building construction, 5.8; automobiles, 11.8; gasoline, 1.9; tobacco, 
1.2; and admission to shows, prize fights, athletic games, etc., 1.3. 
The report of the United States Treasury shows the following facts 
about exports and imports and customs receipts, in millions of dol- 
lars, for the years 1929-1933: 


Customs 

Exports Imports Receipts 
peeves ddatowas 5,373 4,292 602 
eee ee 4,694 3,849 587 
anes 3,082 2,432 378 
I t-ahacns: &wis we amd 1,948 1,730 328 


WUE: 006 cas cegeeevares 1,440 1,168 251 
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8. The following figures show the amounts due and the amounts paid 
the United States by several other countries in the year 1933: 


Country Amount Due Amount Paid 
Rachie sb cik eee bled oa S . Bee °° Ascéactaaexs 
MINS 5 Siciin iar id sui ole cesw GRRE. |: . vckramueer 
Czechoslovakia .......... 1,500,000.00 $ 179,914.17 
EE GAOL neice ae wnwa Fs eS arr 
EE eta nee S55 ona ieee 148,592.00 148,592.50 
EE hinds cules edetewuen MARR ERED. \;. ‘erthadsceses 
Se ee 75,950,000.00 10,000,518.42 
ER tea a aa apa DES ine als dads es 
SEMI os 65 .cstin 4:8 eck aregiee ( v’ Nie pre e 
Mn Sib g4+ ou aise ke aaese 13,545,437.50 1,000,020.76 
ES iais pn diac W ee eek Obes 119,609.00 6,000.00 
re ee 132,091.00 9,990.35 
EE i tho b ioyd 5 oman akiee SUGGES -:. ce ddnea teas 
ME. Sian sah ceeue 1,000,000.00 29,061.46 
EEE, gig sicesten ches pe ee es 





$144,501,055.35 $11,374,097.66 


An exact reproduction of what was said, after the assignment 
papers were in the hands of the pupils, follows: 


Teacher: The assignment sheet that I have just given you contains 
a number of interesting problems concerning our own community 
and county, and facts about our country and a comparison of these 
facts with those of other countries. 

Merrill: Are these all true facts that are contained in the problem? 

Teacher: Yes, these are actual facts. The material for the problems 
concerning our Own community was given me by our own county 
auditor. The material for the other problems was collected from 
the National Education Association Journal and the 1934 Report 
of the United States Treasury. 

Now you will remember that from the very beginning of our 
study of graphs we have said that we wanted to learn more from 
the study than just how to draw certain kinds of lines. We want 
to learn how to interpret graphical information properly and to im- 
prove ourselves in useful knowledge about current topics. This 
group of problems will give you much helpful knowledge about your 
community and your country. I hope you will take these assign- 
ment sheets home and discuss some of the facts with your parents. 
I should like for everyone to prepare as interesting, neat graphs as 
possible for problems number 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6. Those who can give 
more time to the preparation make graphs for any of the others 
on the sheet. In addition to preparing the graphs indicated, I want 
everyone to study the material included in problems number 3, 7, 
and 8. We will discuss some of the facts included in these prob- 
lems tomorrow. 

Logan: What type of graphs do you want us to use? 

Teacher: I do not care what type you use. We have studied several 
different types, and any one that you think will show the informa- 
tion best may be used. What types do you think would be best? 

Charles: Divided circle for number 4. 

Margaret: I think proportional lines would be best for most of them. 

Mary: I believe a divided bar would be good for number 2. 

Catherine: It seems to me that a broken line graph would be best to 
use for problem 7 because you could put three lines on the same set 
of axes and show the comparison of imports and exports and cus- 
toms receipts for the different years. 
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Teacher: Now we have had a number of fine suggestions, and I’m sure 
you’ll construct interesting, neat graphs for each of the problems. 

John: Does problem 3 show how the tax money collected in Blooming- 
ton is spent? 

Teacher: es; that problem gives us the exact amounts collected by 
taxation and the amounts allowed for the various public interests 
in the year 1934. 

Student: What’s the reason the exports and imports are getting less 
each year? 

Teacher: Well, what does someone believe to be the cause of this? 

Wilbur: The value of goods has become less during the past few years. 

Mary: Isn’t it caused also by the fact that countries are not wanting 
to trade with one another and are trying to keep all their business 
within the country? 

Teacher: Those are good suggestions, but let’s think about these things 
until tomorrow, then try to give good answers to as many of 
these questions as possible. We will give the full period tomorrow 
to the discussion of the facts or questions contained in these two 
papers. 


The discussion was discontinued at this point and other work was 
resumed. 

The following is an exact reproduction of what was said during 
the class meeting of the second day: 


Teacher: Now, before we begin our discussion of the work that we 
are studying for today, I want to give you a copy of each of the 
papers I had you mark yesterday. These will help us in our discus- 
sion. (Papers No. I are returned.) You need not mark these 
papers now! Just keep them on your desks to help out in the 
discussion. 

Under present conditions, people are quite concerned, generally, 
about the payment of taxes. Taxes seem to be getting high, and 
people seem to be having more and more trouble in being able to 
meet their tax payments. A lot of people seem to feel that when 
they pay taxes someone is just taking their money away from them 
and they fail to see any direct advantage in making the payment. 
Some are so taken up with the difficulty of obtaining the money with 
which to pay their tax that they do not take time to think about 
what this tax money buys. I believe that young people in high 
school ought to have this matter brought to their attention and 
spend a little time in thinking about the values that come from the 
money collected by taxation. Now you notice that the first state- 
ment on the paper you have marked says, “If people did not have 
to spend money for taxes, they could spend their money for articles 
far more important than the things taxes will buy.” Now I don’t 
know how you answered that question, but before we make a final 
decision let’s make a list of some of the more important things taxes 
buy and make a little comparison with some of the things people 
buy that are not tax-bought articles. Who wants to start the list? 

June: You have to have lights all over the town. 

Mildred: Roads. 

Doris: City street improvements. 

Teacher: What else? 

John: Public offices. 

Julia: Home for the poor. 

Mary: Libraries. 

Bill: Fire department. 

Chalmers: Water works. 

Teacher: Well, of course, people pay for the water they use separately, 

but we do have some expenditure of tax money for the water used 

in city buildings, public drinking fountains, etc. 
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Mildred: City hospitals. 

Howard: Poor relief. 

Teacher: How about postal service? Isn’t that paid for by a form of 
taxation? What branch of our government has charge of this serv- 


ice? 

Student: The Federal government. 

Bob: Protection. 

Janet: Charitable work. 

Student: Schools. 

Teacher: That’s right. What’s a little broader word we might use in- 
stead of schools? 

Student: Education. 

Student: Do taxes pay for state forests? 

Teacher: Yes, they do. 

Student: State and federal officials? 

Teacher: Yes. 

Student: The upkeep of government? 

Teacher: That’s right. Explain just what you mean by the upkeep of 
government. 

Student: Well, it takes money to pay the officers, buy their supplies, 
keep up the buildings where they work, pay for their traveling 
expenses, and things like that. 

John: How about the waging of war? 

Teacher: Well, it’s true, is it not, that the expenses of war and the 
upkeep of our army and navy has to be paid for by money collected 
by one form of tax or another? 

Student: The police department. 

Teacher: We might list that under the one big head of “public pro- 
tection.” 

Student: Public health service. 

Student: Insurance. 

Teacher: Well, now let’s not get confused on this topic. Our problems 
show that a large percentage of what people spend is for insurance, 
but of course most of that is just private spending. There is, how- 
ever, some money spent by the government for various forms of in- 
surance on public officials. 

Student: A retirement fund for teachers. 

Teacher: Yes. Can you think of a similar expenditure for other groups 
of workers? 

Student: Old Soldiers’ Bonus. 

Mary: Postoffice employees can retire on a pension. 

Teacher: I believe we have rounded up a pretty good list now; suppose 
we make a little closer study of our list to see what we think of it. 

Margaret: Are all school expenses taken out of taxes? 

Teacher: Yes. All public education is paid for by taxation. Let’s 
see, do we have prisons in our list? Oh yes, John mentioned that. 
What one term could we use to include prisons, police, fire depart- 
ment, etc.? 

Lloyd: I think public protection would include all these. Would the 
national guard and home guard come under this class? 

Teacher: Yes, I believe they would. They are for public protection 
on a rather large scale. 

We have quite a list of items that tax money will buy. Let’s 
make a little further study of our list and decide what items are 
most important and what ones we think we could just as well do 
without. Now we’ll make two lists. One we’ll call “most impor- 
tant,” the other, “could do without.” 

Lois: I think schools would come first in the list of most important 
items. 

Teacher: How many say that money spent for schools is money well 
spent? (All the members of the class raise their hands.) Well, it 
seems that we agree 100 per cent on that. 
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Phil: I think we ought to pay taxes for schools because if we didn’t 
have any education, we wouldn’t know how to spend our money for 
ones. 

Terry: I think public defense is quite important. 

Teacher: That’s fine; I heartily agree with you. But why is it we have 
to spend so much for public protection? 

Student: Some gangsters and criminals make so much meanness that 
we have to have this defense. 

Teacher: How many believe that if we continue to improve our public 
educational system, we will be able to cut down on the amount 
spent for protection? (About half of the members of the class 
raised their hands.) What leads some of you to think that better 
education would not do any good? 

Doris: Some people are just made to be that way. 

Teacher: Do you mean that some people are just made bad? 

Doris: Yes, they just don’t care. 

Student: Maybe it’s the influence they’ve had. 

Teacher: I think that has a great deal to do with it. What are some 
other types of attitudes and actions that cause us to need public 
protection? 

Student: Jealousy. 

Wilbur: Self-pity. 

Teacher: If everyone had an attitude of good will toward everyone 
else, I believe we could save a lot of tax money by cutting down on 
our need for public protection, courts, and other agencies. 

Janet: We could do without parks. 

Teacher: We probably could do without parks, but how many of you 
would be willing to do without the city parks of Bloomington? Well, 
Morris, you seem to be the only one who would be willing to give 
up the City Park. Don’t you ever go to the park? 

Morris: No, whenever I want to go swimming I go to the stone quarry. 

Student: That’s ail right for you, but a lot of people who have children 
can’t take them to the stone quarry, and they like to have the parks 
to go to for picnics and good times. I think we could hardly get 
along without the parks. 

Bill: We could do without libraries. 

Many: (In unison) No! 

Mildred: We couldn’t keep up our education without libraries. Our 
education would gradually diminish. 

Bill: We could keep the school libraries, but not the public libraries. 

Phyllis: We couldn’t do that because people who are not in school need 
a place to get books. 

Vivian: I think we would have to include relief work as one of the most 
important now. 

Mildred: Health service would come in the “most important” list. 

Merrill: The cost of government would be one of the most important 
expenditures from tax money, because without government we 
wouldn’t be able to do anything else. 

Roy: I don’t believe we could do without any of the things taxes buy. 

Student: It seems like, when some people pay out money for taxes they 
can’t see anything they get for it, but when they go to the show, 
well, they can see what they pay for. 

Teacher: I think that’s a very important statement. That seems to 
bring into the picture a matter of selfish interest. One of our prob- 
lems today points out that people in our country spend more for 
amusements and luxuries than they spend for all forms of taxes. 
Why is it we spend so willingly for luxuries but complain about pay- 
ing our taxes? 

Stella: In amusements, well, he can see a sport but in taxes he can’t 
seem to see the benefit. It is much easier to do what we like to do 
and to buy what pleases us than it is to buy something that may 
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help someone else. That’s why we like to buy admissions to games 
but not to pay taxes. We like to see the games. 

Teacher: What would you say, on the whole? Are people as willing, 
or more unwilling, to pay their taxes than to buy luxuries? 

Class: (In unison) Unwilling. 

Student: I think they want it all for themselves and don’t want to help 
anyone else. 

Student: I don’t agree with her because I think they don’t realize what 
advantages they get out of it, but if they would realize this, they 
would be more willing to pay their taxes. I think everybody ought 
to study it like we do at school, then they would know what taxes 
buy and would be more willing to pay their taxes. 

Velva: I believe we could do without the fire department. 

Dick: That’s what you think now. But if you had a house, and your 
house got on fire then you’d want a fire department and all the 
help you could get to put the fire out. That’s what a lot of people 
think when they go to pay their taxes. They think, too, they could 
get along without the police; but when a burglar breaks into their 
house, then they want plenty of police. 

Teacher: Do you think people are as willing to help others now as they 
were several years ago? 

Hubert: People didn’t have everything they wanted, and they wanted 
to help each other more. 

Teacher: I wonder if we see as much of a need as they did back in 
early days? Do we really concern ourselves much about how the 
other fellow is taken care of? 

Vivian: People don’t visit their neighbors now like they used to. 

Mildred: People do not know their neighbors as well today as they did 
then, and they are not as interested in other people’s affairs now 
as they were then. 

Teacher: I wonder if that same attitude isn’t more or less true of na- 
tions. That is, does it seem that even large nations are becoming 
more self-centered and seem to try more and more to confine their in- 
terests to their own countries? 

Student: I think that’s true on a large scale. 

Teacher: Do you believe we will improve our attitude toward one 
another and toward other nations? 

Student: I think we could if we would try and if everybody would 
become interested in someone else and not so much interested in his 
own selfish desires. 

Teacher: How do you feel about people coming into our country and 
becoming citizens on the same basis as native-born citizens? 

John: I think it’s all right for some to do that, but I don’t think it’s 
fair for them to come here and make a lot of money and then take 
it back to their country. That’s not the right attitude on their 


part. 

Student: I don’t think they ought to be allowed to come in now because 
we have more already than we can take care of. So many of those 
people are willing to live on a much lower level than we live, and 
that tends to make conditions undesirable. I think we ought to 
keep them out until we get our economic conditions straightened up. 

Phyllis: I think we ought to let people come here for educational pur- 
poses because we have people going to other countries to study, and 
we wouldn’t want to have to stop that. Unless they are just coming 
to be educated, tho, I think they ought to be made to stay, and not 
just make a lot of money, then go back home with it. They ought 
to be made to stay and to live like we do. 

Teacher: Don’t you think we would all get along better, and that we 
would have fewer wars, if every country was willing to share what 
it had with another country that was not quite so fortunate, and 
if every community was willing to share its good fortune with less 
fortunate communities? 


7—49874 
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Student: Yes, but some people won’t stick by an agreement and always 
want to get the best of everything. 

Teacher: Yes, that seems to be true sometimes, but I wonder if we 
won’t find a way to overcome that difficulty. 

Student: I think we will because we have the World Court to deal with 
these things, and that will help us to get a better idea about these 


ings. 

Teacher: I think we have had some fine discussion and arguments, and 
I believe we have a little clearer idea of why we pay taxes and a 
little better notion of what taxes are for. Thru the problems as- 
signed we also have a better idea of how our tax expenditures com- 
pare with what we spend for certain other things and how our tax 
collections compare with those of certain other countries. I hope 
you will discuss these things with your parents at home and show 
them what some of the facts are that we have presented on the 


we 

St ee We already discussed some of these things about taxes last 
night. 

Teacher: How many would like to continue the discussion at another 
period? (Unanimous response.) You prepare your advanced work 
for tomorrow, and we will try to have some time for further dis- 
cussion on this assignment. 


The enthusiasm with which the pupils marked Paper No. I, pre- 
pared the graphs from the problem assignment sheet, studied the facts 
contained in the exercises, and entered into the discussion was most grat- 
ifying. There was real evidence of eagerness to think along these “good- 
will” points of view and a desire on the part of the pupils to express 
themselves and to enjoy the suggestions of their classmates. 

Out of the lesson there most certainly came, for the time at least, 
a more wholesome attitude toward the payment of taxes and a real in- 
terest in comparing the values of tax money purchases with other pur- 
chases. 

Interesting statements were made by students outside of the class 
period concerning the subject. One boy proposed that, since people paid 
their taxes rather unwillingly, the government might take over certain 
industries, public utilities for instance, and with the profits therefrom 
pay all the expenses of general government. One boy said mathematics 
would be more interesting if it could always be linked up with some 
problems of social science. Another stated that he wished we could 
have more lessons like this. 

It was interesting to note that the colored pupils in the class ex- 
pressed themselves a little more strongly toward the necessity for help- 
ing one another than the white pupils. One girl explained that we should 
not complain about other people coming to our country because a long 
time ago our forefathers came here and mistreated the Indians. 

The lesson served as a means of presenting important information 
to the pupils and also to their homes. The assignment sheets were pre- 
served with great care by some pupils in order that they might take 
them home and discuss the facts with their parents. 

I think I should advise that the lesson be extended over at least 
three class periéds in order that fuller discussion might be held on cer- 
tain topics. 
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Grade X 
HOW FAR, GOOD WILL? 


By FRANCES EDWARD, Instructor in Foreign Language, High School, 
Greensburg 


WE started our good-will lesson with two suppositions in mind: 
first, that one of the most valuable teaching procedures is to stimulate 
a student to arrive, from his own thinking, at a truth, no matter how 
simple or how obvious that truth may be; and second, that it is com- 
paratively easy for most of us to retain our good will under favorable 
circumstances and that, if we would make progress in our study of the 
problem of good will, we must study it under situations which test it 
to the limit. 

I wanted to encourge my students to suggest situations in which it 
would seem difficult to retain good will; to get their opinions on what 
mental attitudes individuals in these situations can assume to keep their 
good will; and to discover if there are any general “mental reminders” 
which individuals can use, faced with any situations which try their 
good will, to keep a wholesome mental attitude. 

Two high school Latin classes of sophomore standing, with about 
twenty-three members each, were asked to contribute situations and sug- 
gested solutions. All work on the project was done by the students 
themselves. The situations suggested by the students, with their pos- 
sible good-will reactions, follow: 


Situation I. A protests her friendship for C, but later, in a con- 
versation with B, affirms that she dislikes C. C learns of the statement. 
How can C keep her good will toward A? 

Suggested reactions: 

She should realize that probably A is an individual who always 

agrees with the person with whom she is talking. 

If A’s friendship is of any value to C, it is worth it to C to overlook 

this incident. 

C should question herself carefully to see if, in any like situation, 

she has reacted in the same manner as A. 

Will C’s becoming hurt and revengeful toward A tend to make A 

become any more dependable as a friend? 


Situation II. How can an ex-president keep his good will toward 
the man of the opposing political party who has defeated him decisively? 

He can realize that it was the vote of the people and not this par- 

ticular man which was responsible for his defeat. 

He can ask himself to what extent he himself was responsible for 

the vote. 

He should realize that he had his chance. 

He should realize that he still has an inner satisfaction with what 

he has accomplished. 

He should check carefully his opposition to policies of the new presi- 

dent, to see whether they are motivated by personal grudge or politi- 

cal affiliation. 


Situation III. If a high school student prepares a speech for an 
assembly program, but his audience boos and whispers while he is 
delivering it, what should be his feeling toward that audience? 

He should realize that the entire audience did not boo. 

He should realize that if he draws up into himself and goes about 

showing his hurt he will lose more friends. 
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He should ask himself whether or not he didn’t exaggerate the 
situation, because of his hurt. 

He should ask himself whether his speech was suitable, whether 
it was too long or uninteresting, or whether he attacked his audience 
unfairly. 


Situation IV. A student thinks he is disciplined unfairly and too 
severely. How can he keep his good will toward the teacher? 

He can realize that perhaps the teacher did not realize the whole 

truth of the situation. 

He can consider the amount of work a teacher has to do; the nervous 

strain under which he works. 

He can try a courteous reasoning with his instructor on the issue. 


Situation V. How can an individual, accused and punished for 
something of which he is not guilty, keep his good will? 

He can realize the force of circumstances and their appearances. 

He can reason that the people are sincere in their beliefs; that 

they do not know the whole situation. 

By taking the unjust punishment with good grace, he can secure 

his own self-respect and the respect of others. 


Situation VI. How can an honest student keep his good will 
toward a student who surpasses him by cheating? 

He can ask himself whether he is in school to learn or to get grades. 
He can realize which student got more out of the subject, the one 
who cheated or the one who worked but received a lower grade. 
He can remember that most unfairness is one day detected, that 
honesty usually pays. 

He can assume responsibility for his own conduct but leave the 
responsibility for that of other students to the teacher. 


Situation VII. A school has a ruling that a student, to obtain an 
athletic sweater, must play in a sectional tourney. A regular and valu- 
able player is taken ill and is prevented from playing in that tourney 
and therefore does not receive the coveted award. How’can he keep his 
good will toward officials of that school? 

He can realize that the present officials must enforce the rule, 

whether they approve or not. 

He can realize that he has achieved a moral victory; that he de- 

served the award whether he received it or not. 

He can take into consideration the inevitable; the rule is inflexible. 

He can abide by the rule but do everything in his power to get it 

changed if he considers it unfair. 


After these specific situations had been discussed, the following list 
was made of general attitudes of mind which would help an individual 
to keep good will under difficult situations: 


Check carefully for the entire truth of the situation before drawing 
any conclusions. 

Try to put yourself in the other person’s position. 

Consider that almost every case has two sides. 

Try to be impersonal in deciding right or wrong, avoiding grudges 
and prejudices. 

Do not allow your emotions to make you exaggerate. 

Recognize the force of circumstances and the fact that some things 
are beyond your control. 

Check to see. whether you have ever been guilty of doing the same 
thing which has now strained your good will. 
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Try to do positive good to the person or persons involved. 
Consider oe the results to your own happiness and your own 
personality of either keeping your good will or of losing it. 


The students appeared encouraged to think along the lines desired. 


LONGFELLOW ON WORLD PEACE 


By LILLie E. FossBrink, Teacher of English, Shields High School, 
Seymour 


In our American literature classes in high school we study the life 
and poems of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. One day’s lesson was the 
study of “The Arsenal at Springfield,” written by Longfellow in 1844. 

The aims of the lesson were to bring before the student’s mind 
thoughts on universal peace, and at the same time to help him to appreci- 
ate the sincere effort of a poet to be a reformer while attempting to be 
a lyricist. Longfellow visited an arsenal at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
with his second wife, and she suggested that he write a peace poem. 

The polished cannon and firearms standing against the wall make 
the poet think of a huge pipe organ. The poet hears the music that 
Death has played upon such an organ thru the ages down to the pres- 
ent time. The music has been accompanied by cries of agony and end- 
less groans. Various choruses—the tumult of every village that was 
sacked and burned; prayers of mercy mingled with coarse shouts; the 
soldiers’ reveling and singing while pillaging the countryside; the wail 
of people starving to death; and the noise of bursting shells, clashing 
swords, cannonading, and musketry—accompany these dreadful musical 
notes played by War. Longfellow laments that man must murder man 
and that instruments of war must be used to drown the voices of Nature 
and jar the heavenly harmonies. He says that if half of the wealth and 
power that is bestowed upon war were spent in educating the mind, we 
would not need arsenals. He holds out a hope for the future when he 
believes that the music played by Death on this war-organ will grow 
fainter and finally cease and then we can hear the words of Jesus, 
“Peace on Earth!” 

After we had discussed the poem and ‘tried to get the author’s ideas 
of war, the causes of war, and the things that would bring world peace, 
I asked the members of the class to express their own opinions about 
“what would establish universal peace.” 

These are the opinions as they expressed them: 


Take the profits out of war, then so many people will not want war 
for the sole purpose of making money for themselves. 

Establish a universal language so that we could understand each 
other when we wish to communicate. 

Make moving pictures which show the horrors of war instead of the 
glory of war. 

Educate the mind as the poet said but do more than that. The 
heart must be educated, too. When we live a Christian life then all 
greed and hate will leave us and then we shall no longer want to fight 
or kill our brother. 
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Grade XI 
MANY NATIONS UNDER GOD 


By SAMUEL J. GeppES, Teacher of Eleventh Grade Social Studies, 
Washington High School, East Chicago 


Tuls lesson is intended to contribute to universal international un- 
derstanding and good will. It is built around the conception that there 
are a number of fundamentals that function in the lives of all the in- 
habitants of the earth, and that among these are the underlying prin- 
ciples of religion and of economics and a common dependency on the 
natural resources of the earth and on the contributions to civilization 
of many races and nations. Its hypothesis is that a knowledge of the 
problems and of the accomplishments of others contributes to, and is 
essential to, the best mental attitude toward others. 

Most of the material used in the lesson was taken from encyclope- 
dias, yearbooks, and textbooks. 

A short test, intended to measure universal good will, was given at 
the beginning and at the close of the three-day lesson. The rest of the 
two and one-half hours was taken up by previously assigned pupil talks. 
The teacher remained completely in the background. The pupils volun- 
teered to take the subjects assigned to them. These talks varied in 
length from two to seven minutes, depending on the richness of the 
material they were able to find. The discussions included Russia, France, 
Italy, England, Germany, Japan, China, and India and were grouped 
into the following divisions: general geographical information, the ways 
in which the people earn a living, various religions and how people 
worship in other religions, racial contributions to civilization, and the 
part people take in their governments in other countries. 

The pupils felt that they were responsible for holding the interest 
of the class while they were talking. For that reason, they were not 
asked to talk for a specified length of time. In the selection and organi- 
zation of the material for their talks they were guided largely by what 
they thought would be both interesting and informational. They were 
asked to use as many human-interest stories as possible, but they were 
unable to find many such stories that were typical. 

The test of twenty-five questions was made out in such a way that 
the higher the score the greater the universal good will shown. The 
lowest possible score was 25; the highest possible score was 75. The 
scores at the beginning of the lesson ranged from 46 to 69. The same 
test was given three days later, at the close of the lesson. The scores 
then ranged from 46 to 75. The total score of the twenty-six pupils 
taking the test both times was 1,453 the first time and 1,543 the second 
time, showing an improvement of 6.19 per cent. Twenty of the twenty- 
six pupils had an improved score on the second test, two had the same 
scores, and four had lower scores. 

The total score made by the twenty-six pupils on the individual 
questions ranged from 45 on question twelve to 78 on question twenty- 
four on the first test, and on the second test the range was from 49 on 
question twenty-two to 78 on question twenty-four. The widest possible 
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range was from 26 to 78. The total scores on the individual questions 
on the second test were higher in eighteen instances, were the same in 
two instances, and were lower in five instances. 

I question the validity of the test. There is no scientific assurance 
that the questions tested universal good will. In a number of cases they 
may have tested historical information instead. The results were grati- 
fying if the test were valid. 

Before teaching the lesson again, I would like to make out a long 
list of questions which I think would test universal good will and then 
get the reaction of a great many people interested in this type of work 
as to the validity of each question. Then the test would be made up of 
the questions which met with the greatest approval. If the same type 
of questions were used, I would like to word the quest’ons so that the 
best answer in some cases would be a “one” and in some cases a “three.” 
This would complicate scoring, but it would be commendable in other 
ways. The test used in this lesson follows. 

Instructions: 


Place a “1” before the number of the statement if you think that 
the statement is true. 

Place a “2” before the number of the statement if you are undecided 
as to whether or not the statement is true. 

Place a “3” before the number of the statement if you think that 
the statement is not true. 
1. The English-speaking people have contributed all the worth-while 

inventions to our modern civilization. 


2. The people of Japan are constantly scheming to overthrow western 
civilization. 

8. The citizens of China are given no voice in their government. 

4. The Christian religion is the only religion which recognizes charity 
as a virtue. 

5. Dictatorships have no justification for their existence. 

6. The American workingman works harder to support his family than 
does the workingman in other countries. 

7. The workingman in an American automobile factory is entitled to 
greater rewards for his labor than is the Chinese rice-grower for 
his labor. 

8. A majority of the Negroes in Central Africa are cannibals. 

9. The Jewish people are self-centered and have done very little to 


promote the welfare of other people. 

10. Armed war-fare would be justified in enforcing the Christian relig- 
ion upon the Chinese. 

11. A majority of the German people are seeking an excuse for starting 
another World War. 

12. The people of Russia at present do not recognize any of the teach- 
ings of Jesus as virtues. 

13. The people of Russia would rather make a living by stealing than 
od hard work. 

14. The people of France are grossly intemperate in their use of wine. 

15. At least one-fifth of the people of France make their living by trick- 
ery in their dealings with wealthy American visitors. 

16. There is nothing in Hitler’s program of changes worthy of com- 
mendation. 

17. The strengthening of national defenses is the best method of devel- 
oping international good will. 

18. Socialism should be classified as a political cancer tending to destroy 
a government. 
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19. The United States should not send delegates to conferences held in 
Europe which aim at the discouragement of a war and other inter- 
national hostilities. 

20. The present monarchies of the world should be overthrown and be 
replaced by republics. 

21. The present status of religions in the world is not in accord with 
the status of economics. 

22. The United States should close its doors to the immigration of the 
working class of Europe. 

23. We should have compulsory military training of all able-bodied men 
in America. 

24. The penalty for the murder of an American should be more severe 
than the penalty for the murder of an Oriental. 

25. The United States should gradually reduce to the minimum its 
imports from other countries. 


Grade XII 
UNKNOWN SOLDIERS 
By Mina McHenry, Teacher of English, Shields High School, Seymour 


I SOUGHT in this lesson to impress the students with the horrors and 
futility of war and to arouse them against war. 

I showed my class pictures of the Monument of the Unknown Dead, 
the Fields of the Dead, the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and our 
National War Memorials in Europe, as these were published in the 
National Geographic Magazine, in January, 1934. 

After my return from the sessions of the National Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers held at Washington, D.C., from November 29 to December 
1, 1934, I told my pupils about my visit to Arlington on Thanksgiving 
afternoon. 


There was an inexplainable “something” that affected me greatly 
when I entered Arlington thru the Fort Meyer Gate. A feeling of sad- 
ness came over me when I realized that here slept the silent host who 
died in wars for the preservation and honor of our country. 

What greater tribute could the nation finally give those men who 
died for their country than to let them sleep on the heights overlooking 
the Capitol itself, close to the heart of the nation they gave their blood 
to maintain. 

One of the most impressive sights in Arlington is that of the Fields 
of the Dead, where the uniform headstones, arrayed in order and mar- 
shalled as battalions for review, stretch away in lines, endless to the 
vision. The headstones are of the simple pattern adopted in 1872 for 
all the national cemeteries. On each is inscribed the name of the soldier, 
his state, and the number by which he has been enrolled in the Roll of 
Honor, the roster kept by the War Department of those who died in the 
service of the country. 

The climax of my visit to Arlington was reached when I stood, 
humble, before the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, which is just across 
the roadway from the eastern stairway of the Memorial Amphitheater. 
The tomb contains the body of an unidentified American soldier, dis- 
interred from the Romagne military cemetery of France and brought 
by General Pershing from Havre, France, to Washington, D.C., on the 
historic flagship of Admiral Dewey, the U.S. SS. Olympia. It reached 
Washington on November 9, 1921, and lay in state in the rotunda of 
the Capitol until November 11 when it was escorted to Arlington Ceme- 
tery as a symbol and memorial of all the American soldiers and sailors 
who had given their lives in the great World War. 
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It may be noble to die for one’s country, but isn’t it more noble to 
live for one’s country, to do something constructive rather than destruc- 
tive, to inspire others to higher and richer living rather than to incense 
others against their fellow-men and to encourage them actually to kill 
men and to cause many others untold suffering? 


The class sat almost spellbound while I read Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s “Armistice Sunday Sermon of 1933,” in which he unequivocally 
renounced all future participation in war, direct or indirect. 

After I finished reading this sermon, I called for a written reaction 
from each student and his solutions for international good will. The 
responses were gratifying, and I feel confident that each student had 
been intensely interested and emotionally moved. 

The following student reactions and solutions concerning interna- 
tional good will justify giving the lesson in like manner: 


Be determined to stay out of war and get other countries to see the 
horrors of war. 

Genuine religion on the part of more people will lead to world peace. 

Avoid anything that will bind our country’s service to that of an- 
other country. 

Peace should be uppermost in the minds of great men at the head of 
the nation. 

War brings nothing but sadness. Peace brings happiness. 

If countries have arguments, they should agree not to go to war 
for two years and in the meantime should hold peace conferences and 
——- to settle the disputes peaceably. 

Money spent for war could be spent to beautify the nation rather 
than destroy it. 

One always loses much more than he gains in war, considering the 
loss of life. 

We have learned that the World War did not end war forever. 

Teach children to be constructive rather than destructive citizens, 
to crate the beautiful things, and to reject war which is destructive and 
ugly. 

Every country should send to another country a good will speaker 
who would point out the foolishness of war. 

If the white-collared men who usually sit behind the roll-top desks, 
push buttons, and give orders for others to fight were compelled to go 
and carry on the war, it wouldn’t last long. 

If munition plants were taken over by the government, much propa- 
ganda from one country about another would soon disappear. 

Work 100 per cent for peace in school, business, and church. 

Tighten ‘the Christian bond between nations, and war won’t be nec- 
essary. 

Educate all people to the horrors of war, and the masses will not 
let a few people drag the whole country into a conflict which will cost 
thousands of lives. 

Create a hatred for war in the minds of tlie citizens and impress the 
citizens of the world with love for Christ. 

Churches should teach peace and lead in war on war. 











LESSONS FROM INDIANA COLLEGES 
Central Normal College 
MAN TO MAN 


By Les.ie I. STEINBACH, Dean of Men and Head of Science Department, 
Central Normal College, Danville 


TRACING the growth of the scientific attitude, with particular refer- 
ence to the growth of the world’s communication system and its broad 
possibilities for building worth-while world relationships, this lesson 
relates historical details of development in “man’s talking to man” and | 
emphasizes its more wholesome interpretations. 

A. questionnaire was prepared on general communications problems 
after reading was assigned in a text and in the library. 

I then presented the following lecture. 


The present trend toward a mechanized age has thrust upon us the 
growing recognition of the importance of. science. Recent progress in 
this field has far eclipsed, within the space of three score years, the 
total and entire advance made in the last two thousand years. Many 
men now living have seen revolutionized their knowledge of electricity, 
and their notions on the structure of matter have tumbled perilously. 
Many men now view the universe differently and have changed their 
system of thought to give birth to a new meaning for their lives. Thus 
they have seen a new promise come into their existence. 

Science may be correctly termed an organized body of knowledge. 
Yet the method of its organization holds material for instruction and 
application. Following a scientific method has unquestionably shaped 
man’s opinion of genuine truth and made him see that a method of 
rational processes can be applied advantageously to the solution of prob- 
lems other than those of pure science. Valid conclusions in any field can 
only follow an application of specific rules. The scientific spirit thus 
becomes the modern militant method of social progress. 

Public and private life have been indelibly affected by the time- 
erasing apparatus of modern methods of communication. From a period 
of months to get a message across the seas in former times we have 
seen the phenomenon of electricity reduce trans-oceanic communication 
to a rapid flash of an impulse across wires and the speeding of an elec- 
tromagnetic wave thru the atmosphere. 

This must react favorably on our minds. Nations for many years 
made no attempt to know each other, made no attempt to understand 
each other, because of their isolation. Mutual international benefits in 
an alliance of common interests were lost by lack of mutual knowledge 
of the nations and by the fact that they were not willing to make a 
study from which all might derive profit. Efforts were futile to bridge 
continental gaps by diplomats whose passage from one country to an- 
other consumed enough time for political and economic upheavals to 
change the entire complexion of a mission. Yet, with the coming of 
increasingly rapid facilities for communication, the back fence of world 
neighbors has been replaced by a border of cables to mark that over 
which for many years we could not see or hear at all. We were brought 
close together overnight. Perhaps it was too much to expect that we 
could refocus our political and other telescopes to the right perspective 
after the adjustment had rusted for so many thousands of years not 
knowing that we should ever accomplish a readjustment. Perhaps the 
telescopic adjustment of seeing the point of view of other people has 
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only been oiled just a little and we can now begin to remove the parallax 
for a final clearer vision. What a sight should greet our eyes! How 
we should strive for a better understanding of our neighbors, seen thru 
the rapid, instantaneous reflection of a new communication. 

In order to appreciate what is now so universally available, let us 
review these various methods of communication. Then it will be appar- 
ent that there are many advantages that must surely accrue to civili- 
zation from the knowledge now made so ready and intimate by its very 
speed of dissemination. 


The personal messenger and the runner.—The messenzser could con- 
tact only a comparatively few people. Receiving news in the same way 
that he carried it, he could deal with only a limited section of knowl- 
edge and he developed, of necessity and thru no fault of his own, a rather 
narrow perspective. He could not tell a whole people; therefore, his 
service was limited to a few at best. With no roads, his journey over 
any considerable distance might well consume days and weeks before 
the delivery of his message. He could not well influence with any speed 
the thought of a whole people, no matter how stirring the news. He 
could not bring good will to many. 


Signal fires—These beacons of an early day were the result of a 
prearranged plan for carrying tidings, usually of battles, the birth of a 
prince, or some other significant political or state event. They were 
coldly impersonal and could only be of either a positive character to 
confirm an event or of a negative character to deny it. The event had 
to be, in any case, at least expected by those for whom the signal was 
intended. There was no chance for the reflection of an opinion—no 
chance or opportunity to bring good tidings to a whole people. 


The vider—Many of the restrictions applying to the personal mes- 
senger or the runner could be said to apply to the messenger who rode. 
Yet the latter was possessed of greater speed. Fresh mounts in many 
cases were held in readiness to expedite the news and intelligence which 
he carried. More people could be reached in the same length of time. 
However, in comparison with today, his message at best could be brought 
to only a comparative few. 


Steam and railway mail and messages.—With the advent of the 
steam engine and its application to marine sailing, and with the coming 
of railway transportation, the time for communication facilities to re- 
ceive a really new impetus was at hand. The former slowness of ocean 
travel began to give way to the faster crossings of the steamer. Man 
had again conquered a force of nature and harnessed it to do work for 
him. The railway was coming to the front on land. Capitals of states 
and continental countries were soon to be connected by ribbons of steel 
and the reflection of life from one center to another became more easily 
mirrored. People traveled farther and more often. They began to 
understand each other. Points of view became fused. Tolerance began. 
Messages carried more swiftly could reflect more of a cross-section of 
the opinion of a whole people. One-half of the world began to be better 
acquainted with how the other half lived. The inevitable result was a 
better understanding on the part of each people for the problems of the 
other. Man became more readily amenable to his neighbors’ life inter- 
ests and attitudes. He began to feel the international aspect of human 
relations. It was brought to his attention that the preservation of peace 
must be borne equally by all nations thru the establishment of mutual 
regard for each other’s lives and property. The replacement of old 
jealousies and hatreds must be made with constructive programs of 
good will. Communications, it will be observed, had already done much 
to remove the old barriers of the hitherto impenetrable nationalisms. 

The telegraph and telephone.—On the heel of the steamship and 
locomotive came communication by wire. When Bell and Marconi per- 
formed their first experiments it is doubtful whether they knew the 
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great international significance of linking the countries together like a 
huge sieve of crossed wires. Small hamlet and great industrial center 
alike were served with these new forces of communications. Continents 
were cabled together by lines laid on the floor of the ocean. Interna- 
tional programs celebrated the success of these and like common ven- 
tures. People felt closer together than ever before. They owned com- 
mon property. Citizens of one country could communicate with relatives 
and friends in another. Space was spanned by humming wires. Busi- 
ness was expedited in foreign markets. Prices could be flashed from 
all the principal markets and trading centers of the world. Political news 
was known on the streets of world capitals almost as soon as the peoples 
of the nations concerned could be informed. Surely no faster means 
of communication could come, said the man on the street. Yet come 
it did. 

Wireless and radio.—Out of scientific research came a small crystal. 
An old common ore, galena, proved to be responsive to electric waves. 
The crystal set of radio grew into use like a mushroom. “Head-sets” 
appeared like magic affixed to the ears of a listening world, in order that 
men might hear programs over the air. Nothing save the atmosphere 
served as a conductor. There were no wires, no visible connections. 
Barriers were again broken down; this time, in fact, almost obliterated. 
The potential audience for a speaker spread miraculously from a few 
thousand at most in even our largest aud‘toriums to many hundreds of 
thousands over the air. Then came the development and use of the vac- 
uum tube as an amplifier. Many people could listen to one instrument. 
Radio audiences could be counted into the millions. There were no na- 
tional boundaries now. “Hello, world” came to be a significant and 
meaningful phrase, even tho perhaps exploited by a jester. International 
programs and events could now be broadcast into millions of homes. 
Affairs of importance were actually heard at the time of their occurrence. 
First-hand news replaced inaccurate, second-hand retelling. Many heard 
the music of other nations for the first time. Great personalities of the 
world gave their voices to people that never thought to hear the sound 
of them. Conferences between the representatives of nations could be 
heard by the people of the countries involved. Political leaders could 
solicit support for their causes in a way never before even hoped for. 
New radio personalities were born. New leaders arose to address un- 
seen audiences. Products and trade of imports came to be regularly 
mentioned in broadcasts. Police facilities were greatly increased and the 
radio patrol became a common governmental function. Advertising and 
various sponsorships filled the air. In all the world there was no 
wall so high, no natural barrier so strong, that it could withstand and 
refuse entrance to the millions of dancing energy particles disturbed and 
transmitted in radio communication broadcasts. Even as we stand on 
the threshold of popular vision by wireless, we feel that, whether we be 
our neighbor’s keeper or not, surely we must truly see eye to eye with 
him because of our very closeness to him. 

From consideration of this review of our thought it may be seen by 
a little reflection that various attitudes may develop. Proximity may be 
forced to yield a good harvest of codperation and mutual benefit of one 
people working with another, or it may have a detrimental effect of 
emphasizing unimportant differences in temperament. Nationalism may 
be advanced or permanent moves for a better international understand- 
ing may be initiated. No one wants the destruction of nationalism. Not 
for a moment is this advocated, yet its undesirable features must be 
removed if we are to have and insure world peace. International good 
will can be obtained only by understanding of the right type. Certainly 
understanding can follow closely upon a knowledge of one people con- 
cerning another. That knowledge is now within our reach. The ability 
of man to spread this knowledge has grown with his advance in the 
scientific development of speedier means of communication. It remains 
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for us to apply the scientific attitude of growth in our understanding of 
our neighbors. Certainly we all desire to bear to others the right atti- 
tudes of real friendship and good will. The problem of telling the world 
quickly has yielded to science. Science can also attack the problem of 
telling them the right message. 


After the lecture the following suggestive questions were asked. 


How would we hope to accomplish good will without the present con- 
tributions to speedy communications? How can we utilize scientific re- 
search to create correct and sound nationalism with a background of a 
generous spirit toward international problems? Can young people’s 
groups be organized with profit to study the problems of others? Make 
a study of the communications systems of other nations. Show what 
provision is made to link the system of one nation with that of another. 
What is the individual’s share in creating a philosophy of right thinking 
between all peoples? 


Then, after the lecture was given, special questions were prepared 
particularly involving the implications of the lesson and study, as well 
as of the lecture. The results in two cases were excellent, and it is 
believed that the reason for improvement was not due to the informa- 
tion imparted as much as it was due to the fact that no one had ever 
pointed out to the class the broad possibilities of the human side of the 
involved questions. 

All in all, these problems of communication are so closely allied to 
the uses made of them that it would be well-nigh impossible to divorce 
the two. Any intelligent teacher can scarcely fail to show forcefully the 
broad application of the interrelation of the science of communication 
development and the spirit of good will—even the spirit of peace on 
earth as well. Only when this latter message is brought can we send 
over our communication systems that most glorious of all messages—the 
glad tidings which it is promised shall be to “all people”! 


DePauw University 


WAR AND PEACE SEMINAR 


By EARL C. BOWMAN, Professor of Education; CARROLL DEWITT HILDE- 
BRAND, Professor of Philosophy; and GRovER HARTMAN, Student, 
DePauw University, Greencastle 


IMPRESSED with the somewhat superficial and highly emotional treat- 
ment so often given the war and peace issue, and imbued with an earnest 
desire to improve this situation and at the same time to provide an 
example of a teaching-learning situation based upon the experimentalist 
philosophy of education more than are most college courses, a number 
of DePauw University students conceived the idea of a war and peace 
seminar democratically organized and under the supervision of a joint 
student-faculty committee. In the nature of the case the first committee 
had to be more or less arbitrarily chosen. The student leaders of the 
movement decided among themselves as to who from the faculty should 
be invited to serve on the first committee in order to get the project 
under way. After four faculty members had been chosen a meeting of 
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the joint committee was called in order to pass judgment upon the rules 
of procedure which had already been drawn up tentatively by the student 
members of the committee. After much discussion the rules submitted 
below were adopted. It should be made plain that all of the more rigor- 
ous rules were made by the students themselves. Most faculty sug- 
gestions were concerning questions of wording, administrative adjust- 
ments, and other relatively minor matters. 

An understanding of the purposes underlying this course may be 
had, better than in any other way perhaps, by reading the original peti- 
tions presented to the administration and faculty of DePauw University 
for approval to organize and present the seminar, and the rules and 
regulations adopted at the meeting of the joint student-faculty commit- 
tee. Not all of the purposes are explicitly enumerated in these two state- 
ments, but they are clearly revealed by implication. 


Petition to the Administration and Faculty of DePauw University 
for the Privilege of Organizing and Offering during the Second Semester 
of the School Year 1934-35 a War and Peace Seminar to be Direc‘ed by 
a Student-Faculty Committee. 

Since DePauw University is a Christian institution, a number of 
students have felt that an objective study of the whole question of war 
and peace would be an appropriate part of the university curriculum. 
These students believe that the emotional point of view has been empha- 
sized in the study of many contemporary problems, particularly that of 
war and peace, to the detriment of the academic and objective values in 
education. 

It is thought that an objective study of war and peace should take 
the form of a seminar holding sessions an hour in length, one evening 
each week—eighteen sessions during the semester. Speakers drawn 
from the DePauw faculty and from other sources would present indi- 
vidual viewpoints upon the problem at three of every four seminar meet- 
ings, with the fourth meeting given over to an organized type of dis- 
cussion directed by a faculty member. Also, each seminar member would 
have completed one project by the end of each semester. 

It is suggested that supervision of the seminar be vested in a com- 
mittee composed of both students and faculty members, giving students 
and professors opportunity to codperate more effectively than is possible 
in ordinary academic courses. 

One credit hour, but no scholastic mark, would be awarded each se- 
mester to those students who, in the opinion of the supervising commit- 
tee, have attended a sufficient number of seminar sessions and have suc- 
cessfully completed their own individual or group projects. 

The only means of having a truly scientific approach to the problem 
is thru a course incorporated in the curriculum of the university. Indi- 
vidual projects too frequently dwindle away for lack of an official con- 
nection with the university. Administrative and faculty recognition of 
the proposed seminar would insure a more consistent and sincere atti- 
tude toward the seminar by the members thruout the semester. 

The purpose of this seminar is to consider objectively the problem 
of war and peace, thus enabling students to formulate an inteliigent 
point of view. For this reason, the awarding of marks would apparently 
be impractical in the proposed seminar. A mastery level would be indi- 
cated by the awarding of credit. 

e are not interested in senseless propaganda and emotionalizing 
the problem of war and peace. Our aim is the attainment of the ob- 
jective point of view in relationship to the problem of war and peace. 
We believe that this seminar, successfully conducted, might well be a 
mode] for further college work of the same nature in this university and 
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in other Christian institutions. We have sufficient assurance that the 
adoption of this course into the college curriculum would be well received 
by thoughtful students and faculty members. We believe that its adop- 
tion by the administration and faculty as a recognized course would 
give the seminar a necessary stability and also test the educational 
principles involved. 
Respectfully submitted: 
(Signed by six members of a 
student committee.) 


Rules of Procedure—War and Peace Seminar 


The following rules have been proposed by the student-faculty com- 
mittee. It must be pointed out that this course is to be directed by the 
group of which it is composed. Any changes or additions which may 
be suggested to the following group of rules should be, for convenience, 
made to the student-faculty committee and then submitted to the seminar 
for adoption or rejection. 

1. The seminar shall meet one hour each week. 

2. All lectures shall be open to anyone desiring to attend. 

3. All but the last two seminar meetings shall consist of a series 
of lectures and discussions. 

The presiding officer and discussion leader for each lecture or 
discussion hour shall be appointed by a sub-committee of the student- 
faculty committee supervising the seminar during a semester. This sub- 
committee shall consist of two students and one faculty member. 

5. The lectures shall be arranged to present all angles of the ques- 
tion of war and peace in order that an objective study may be made. 

6. A discussion period shall follow a series of lectures to give an 
opportunity for an objective review of the problems which may have 
arisen regarding topics considered by the respective speakers. 

7. The seminar hour is definitely not to be a lecture period for the 
person presiding. The presiding officer, however, is invited to take part 
in any discussion, and the class shall always welcome his particular 
understanding of the question. 

8. Questions coming from the group shall first be considered. If, 
or when there are none, the discussion leader shall then be expected to 
present for discussion an important question regarding the preceding 
lectures. Free and open discussion is to be encouraged at every discus- 
sion period by any member of the seminar. 

In order that a student may complete the seminar in a manner 
satisfactory to the university for credit, he shall work out a project dur- 
ing the semester. It is desired that this project be of some practical 
value, making a contribution both to the individual doing the work and 
to the objective aims of the seminar. For this reason the writing of a 
paper should not be encouraged, but a paper on a particular phase of 
war and peace will be acceptable if a student desires to make this his 
credit project. 

The project plan shall first be submitted to the student-faculty 
committee. If the plan for the project is acceptable, it shall then be re- 
ferred to a faculty member in whose field the project naturally falls, 
the supervision of this faculty member to be approved by the student 
doing the work. Completed projects must be approved by both the 
student-faculty committee and the faculty supervisor. 

11. The student-faculty committee for the fall semester shall be 
chosen by students who elected the course for that semester after regis- 
tration in the late spring. Six students and four faculty members shall 
compose the committee. 

12. Mastery level shall be indicated by the granting of credit upon 
the approval of the project. No other marks shall be given. For the 
present semester one hour of credit for the project is recommended. 
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13. No record shall be entered in the registrar’s office until a 
mastery level has been certified. 

14. Mastery level will be awarded only upon the successful com- 
pletion of the three requirements of the course: attendance, the project, 
and a final presentation of the individual point of view to the class. 

15. Since no class preparation from week to week will be necessary, 
altho it is extremely desirable preceding the discussion periods of the 
class, attendance will be compulsory. Under no circumstances may credit 
be given if more than four class meetings have not been attended. 

16. All seminar cuts must be made up. 

17. In case of lecture cuts a committee of three shall be chosen 
from the seminar to hear a short and careful presentation of the subject 
discussed by the speaker at the lecture. A list of reading suggestions 
for the lecture to be presented each week will be posted on the bulletin 
board of the main library, and anyone desiring to make up a lecture cut 
may obtain his material from these sources, as well as any other he may 
care to use. 

18. In the case of discussion cuts, the student shall present to a 
committee of three a short discussion of a more general problem arising 
from the previous lectures. 

19. In all cases the committee of three may accept or reject the 
material presented to make up the cut. In the case of rejection the 
student must prepare a new discussion of the topic and deliver it to a 
committee of three. No credit may be given until all cuts are made up. 

20. A new committee is to be chosen each week for this purpose. 

21. One of the fundamental principles instigating the proposal of 
this course was the desire for the formulation in every individual of a 
definite and objective point of view regarding war and peace. For this 
reason the last two meetings shall be devoted to brief presentations, 
either oral or written, of the points of view then held by the members of 
the seminar. 

22. These presentations shall be summaries of the points of view 
held by the individual members at the end of the semester regarding 
the question of war and peace. The principal points in each person’s 
beliefs relating to war and peace are to be emphasized, and a short, 
logical argument is to be presented substantiating each point. 

23. A professor shall preside at these last two meetings. The 
attendance of all other professors assisting with the course is likewise 
requested. 

24. The only acceptable excuse for non-attendance at one of these 
last two meetings will be a doctor’s certificate of illness. In case of 
illness, a student shall prepare a short paper fulfilling the requirements 
of section 22 and hand it to one of the faculty members of the committee. 


Responsibility 


These rules have been established to assure sincerity and efficiency 
in the course. 

The group which first worked upon the organization of the course 
will continue to exist as a part of the student-faculty committee for this 
semester, in order to lend its efforts wherever possible to assure the 
success and permanent establishment of the course. 

This seminar has been made to the greatest possible extent a course 
to be controlled and directed by the entire group. As is obvious from 
the rules above, the student-faculty committee will fulfill certain routine 
duties connected with the seminar administration. Its members are in 
no sense directors of the course. Success or failure depends upon the 
class as a whole, not upon the student-faculty committee. 

It is therefore assumed that every individual will lend his full sup- 
port and codperation, so that the rules listed above (subject to change 
by a majority vote of the seminar) may be complied with in every re- 
spect. 
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The sincerity of the members of the class must be shown the uni- 
versity this semester to insure its permanent recognition. Sincerity can 
be indicated by complying with the rules established by the seminar in 
: genuine effort for its continuation upon an objective and intellectual 

asis. 


The above rules have been made in an effort to guarantee fairness 
to every member of the seminar and insure study of a nature compatible 
with DePauw’s educational standards. 

Only the success of the War and Peace Seminar this semester will 
guarantee the incorporation into the university curriculum of future 
courses, suggested by students and jointly administered by both students 
and faculty members, which will assist in formulating definite points of 
view regarding questions of both contemporary and lasting significance. 


Fields of Approach 


General fields suggested for approach to the problem of war and 
peace are: political, economic, sociological, ethical, and scientific. 


Topics for Discussion and Projects 


Topics suggested for consideration in obtaining lecturers are: Inter- 
nationalism; Origin of Institution of War; Propaganda Aspects of War 
and Peace; Organizations as Related to War and Peace; Economic In- 
terpretation of History; Treaties in Relation to War and Peace; Inter- 
national Conferences as a Means of Dealing with the Problem of War; 
Viewpoint of Regular Army; Viewpoint of American Legion; Viewpoint 
of Munitions Industry; Characteristic World Attitudes Toward War; In- 
fluence of the School in Affecting Attitudes Concerning War and Peace; 
International Finance; Legalistic Aspect of War; Pensions and Bonuses 
as Related to War and Peace; Alliances and Secret Diplomacy. These 


same topics are suggested as helpful leads in the selection of individual 
projects. 


The rules, as just stated, were adopted unanimously at the first 
meeting of the seminar and the work has progressed to date (May 6, 
1935) in accordance with them. During this time the seminar has been 
addressed by a national representative of the American Legion, a major 
in the United States Army, a nationally known sociologist, a motion pic- 
ture actor crusading for the cause of peace, and three DePauw Univer- 
sity professors. There have been also three one-hour discussion periods 
presided over in each case by students appointed according to the rules. 
The outside speakers have felt free to present their own points of view. 
So too have the members of the DePauw faculty. However, these men 
have spoken on certain phases of the war and peace issue which the 
students have wanted discussed in some detail. The topics thus far 
discussed by DePauw professors are “The Emergence and Development 
of War as an Institution,” “A Comparison of Conditions in Europe Just 
before the World War with Conditions Now,” and “Psychological Factors 
Which Affect the Situation with Respect to War and Peace.” 

As a further illustration of the type of thinking promoted by this 
course there is submitted below a number of the most challenging ques- 
tions in which discussion has centered. These questions are those which 
naturally and inevitably will be asked by any student of the problems 
of peace and war. The answers given to them will, of course, reveal 
the degree to which an enlightened good will has been cultivated and 
achieved. 
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1. Is the idea of the solidarity of the human race an adequate 
foundation upon which to build toward a universal brotherhood of man? 
. What is the basis of our obligation to universal good will? 

8. Is war an inevitable institution? 

4. Would international good will necessarily destroy sovereign 
states? If so, why? If not, why not? 

5. What do we mean by the terms “pacifist” and “militarist’”’? 

6. What progress has been made by modern society toward a more 
peaceful international outlook ? 

7. What are the forces now at work in the world which contain 
within them a threat to the peace of the world? 

8. Should a distinction be made between the attitudes which citi- 
zens of a state may take toward war in so-called times of peace and 
in times of war? 

. Would citizens of those states holding treaties which outlaw war 
as an instrument of national policy be justified in refusing to participate 
in wars contracted by these states? 

10. What redress has a nation, unjustly wronged by another nation, 
for the maintenance of its legitimate integrity ? 

11. Is war unconditionally wrong? 

12. Is it possible to wage war with good will for all and with 
malice toward none, especially the enemy? 

13. What current attitudes toward war are constructive and justi- 
fied and what ones are unjustified? 

14. To what extent are we obligated to discover a moral equiva- 
lent for war? 

15. Does war make for the survival of the fittest ? 

16. Can one differentiate between coercion and violence; and when, 
if ever, is coercion justifiable? 

17. What philosophies of life, if any, are fundamentally grounded 
upon the ideal of peace? What are their arguments? 


The interest has held up well throuout the course. The discussion 
has been free and qualitatively much above the level of that found in 
most college classes. The students seem to talk because they really 
have something to say. If the extent to which students want to persist 
in discussion is a reliable measure of depth and sincerity of interest, it 
is safe to say that many of the students are profoundly interested, for 
in spite of the fact that the meetings of the seminar are supposed to be 
for but one hour it is a rare occasion indeed when a goodly number do 
not remain for at least two hours. These discussions not only reveal 
great interest, but the comments of the students during them indicate 
a breadth and criticalness of reading which is really quite surprising. 

It is too early to offer final appraisal of this course, but to date it 
seems to be justifying itself. Both the subject-matter of the course and 
the way it is being conducted seem to be decisively in the direction of the 
promotion of good will, and of the two perhaps the way it is being 
conducted is the more important. The experience in codperation with 
one another and with the faculty which the students are getting from 
this course certainly is worth more than any mere preachments about 
the value and the necessity of good will. 

Not all will agree with the philosophy of The Educational Frontier, 
by Kilpatrick and others, nor with the method of class procedure sug- 
gested by the authors of this book. It is interesting to note, in conclu- 


' Kilpatrick, William H., et al. The Educational Frontier. The Century Co., New 
York, 1933. pp. 207-9. 
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sion, however, how closely these DePauw students have followed this 
philosophy and this method in the plan that they have instituted. Five 
steps suggested by the authors of this book are approximately as fol- 
lows: 


1. Start with some of the more promising problems or leads aris- 

ing from the experiences of the students themselves. 
Let the teacher help to get the whole group to see and accept 

the worth-whileness of attacking these problems. 

3. Let each individual or a small group of individuals study such 
particular aspects of the major problem as appeal to them. 

4. Let the class assemble in real audience situation so that the 
individual contributions may be shared with the whole class. 

5. Give each individual the opportunity and the responsibility of 
integrating his personal contribution with the contributions made by the 
class as a whole. 


If the reader will but reread carefully the petition and the rules of 
procedure, he can see for himself how each of these steps is provided 
for by the seminar. It is interesting to note, however, that for the most 
part this agreement was spontaneous and coincidental rather than defi- 
nitely planned. 


Earlham College 


“ENEMY ALIEN” 


By MArTHA PIckK, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, 
Earlham College, Richmond 


THE morning of the 13th of August, 1914, the Scotch night express 
from London steamed into Inverness station. “War declared between 
England and Austria,” shouted the newspaper boys. I jumped out onto 
the platform. How terrible! How strangely inconceivable! My country 
at war with England, England which had become almost my second 
home, which I knew so well and loved so dearly! The head of the In- 
verness police, Major X, with whose beautiful daughters I had made 
friends the preceding summer and who, therefore, knew about my ar- 
rival, had already sent word thru our common friends whose guest I 
was to be and who had come to meet me. So we stra‘ghtway drove io 
police headquarters. I was registered as “Enemy Alien.” Everything, 
however, would be made as pleasant for me as possible; I would not fy 
the police when I wanted to take long drives; I would avoid near-by naval 
stations. ... In the rather secluded summer residence of my friends 
August passed without personal difficulties. Occasionally a sudden pang 
would seize my heart: the war! But it was so far away, and surely 
it would soon be over! I occasionally went into the city of Inverness. 
On several street corners there stood big grinding wheels, and the High- 
land soldiers in their picturesque costumes brought their bayonets to be 
sharpened, waiting in lines until their turn would come; the hideous 
grinding sound made my teeth feel long. Furiously barking, my spirited 
little fox terrier flew at the grinding wheels; my heart stood still. What 
if one of these bayonets pierced my little pet? What if—could one ever 
think it out?—-What if these bayonets ever pierced the hearts of my 
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own people over there in Austria? From then on, I avoided going into 
the city. 

Schools and colleges started in the fall. So back to my work, back 
to London! How strangely changed the capital was! How strangely 
changed the people were! News of death and despair on all sides. Sons 
and brothers and husbands of friends killed in battle already. And 
not men only: Betty, the professor’s daughter, my pupil, exhausted by 
hospital work with wounded soldiers, flickered out, her laughing brown 
eyes closed forever to this world! Agnes, my pupil, seventeen years old, 
an only child, exhausted by night work in one of the big London rail- 
road stations where she served coffee to the soldiers leaving for the 
front, flickered out, her golden, frizzly hair an aureole in this world 
no longer! How could I meet these parents, sisters, young widows? 
How would they meet me, the “Enemy Alien”? With open arms, some 
of them, and weeping on my shoulder—others, white and rigid, looking 
toward the other side of the room. At police headquarters, where I had 
to report at frequent regular intervals, the officers were unfailingly po- 
lite and helpful. A five-mile permit was handed to me; beyond the 
five-mile limit I was not allowed to go without special written permis- 
sion. Enemy alien men had been put into concentration camps; enemy 
alien women and children were repatriated by the thousand. Thanks to 
some influential friends, I obtained exemption from repatriation on con- 
dition of good behavior. 

Pitiful, heart-rending, the years of the war went on! The tension 
became ever greater. Yet there happened some beautiful things for 
the sake of which I am giving this lecture; they showed me that per- 
sonal friendship and trust can survive artificially fanned hatred and 
mistrust and can blossom forth even in the midst of it, and that the 
presence of an “enemy alien” should, and often does, awaken feelings. 
of sympathy and a saner judgment. 

At the Church of England College for Girls in London, where I 
then was teaching German, the number of my German students doubled 
during the first three years of the war, after which I left London. My 
students did splendid work, and we were drawn into a fellowship which 
was both touching and beautiful. One grey morning, while I was teach- 
ing a German class, there was an air raid over the city of London. We 
distinctly heard the explosion of the German bombs only a few miles 
away; we knew that any moment we might ourselves be hit, yet nobody 
moved; quietly, tho with whiter faces, we pursued our German studies; 
with no word did we refer to what was going on in our vicinity. 

That same evening there was a concert at the college. At the end 
of the recital one of my students, who had been sitting right in front of 
me unmindful of all the people around, suddenly fell on my neck, sob- 
bing. I was so astonished, I asked: “What is the matter, dear?” “Don’t 
you understand?” she whispered, when she could speak again. Yes, I 
understood: her heart was full of pity and tenderness and it almost 
burst under the pressure of all this unnatural, sordid wickedness. 

At that time I privately coached a young boy in French. His 
mother, a beautiful, gracious woman, very fond of France, always spoke 
French with me. One morning, while we were talking about the war, 
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and while I was on the point of leaving, she suddenly remarked: “Of 
course, one would not like to shake hands with an enemy.” I remained 
speechless for a moment and left. But when I arrived at home I wrote 
her a letter. I told her that her remark this morning had made it clear 
to me that she thought I was born French, whereas I was born Austrian. 
I expected to hear from her whether or not she wished me to continue 
the instruction of her son. The answer came by return mail and was a 
precious little document in the cause of international understanding. 
“Oh, I am so sorry, I am so sorry,” it began, “I did not know; we al- 
ways took you for French. Please, come back to us! I should have 
known that we must love our enemies.” Of course, she should have 
known! When I came to the next lesson she impetuously grasped both 
my hands and, tears in her eyes, she almost embraced me. We never 
mentioned the ugly war again. It seems somewhat difficult to hate the 
“enemies” one knows. 

I knew quite well that there had developed at the college some agi- 
tation for my dismissal. The head of the institution, a fine and broad- 
minded woman, had been able, thus far, to uphold me, but in one or two 
heart-to-heart talks she frankly told me she could not quite understand 
why I wished to remain in England during the war, why I did not prefer 
to return to Austria to be among my own people during these tempes- 
tuous days. Several parents, I understood, viewed with concern the 
friendship between the girls and myself at such a time, fearing this 
attachment might dampen the enthusiasm of the students for the war, 
might make them question the heinousness of their enemies as it was 
portrayed in the press. She also told me that Mr. A., the somewhat 
influential father of one of our students, was making considerable trou- 
ble on my account; I had never met him and did not even know his 
daughter. Soon afterwards something rather delightful happened. 
One of our instructors was ill, and the office had made arrangements 
to send Miss A. for forty minutes’ seminar with me alone. I liked her 
the moment she entered the room, and I was sorry for her because she 
so evidently felt embarrassed. Probably she wondered how much of her 
father’s feelings had been made known to me. But our common inter- 
est in our subject (it was not German) quickly brought us very near 
to each other and evidently made the lesson a joy to both of us. The 
next day the head of the college asked me to come to her office and 
smilingly said: “What do you think has happened? Miss A., who took 
a special lesson with you yesterday, seems to have completely changed 
the viewpoint of her father. I had a letter from him asking me to 
transfer his daughter, if possible, to you for instruction.” I looked earn- 
estly into the eyes of the headmistress and said: “Do you understand 
now why I want to stay in England during the war? Is there not a 
great mission of understanding to be accomplished by the presence of 
the enemy alien in the midst of a warfaring nation?” 

During the second year of the war I gave private lessons in German 
to two half-grown girls. Their father, Count C., was the military 
attaché of one of the great allied powers in London. One radiant spring 
morning, while we were having our lesson, a terrific bombardment broke 
loose without any previous warning. The anti-aircraft guns stationed 
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opposite in Hyde Park boomed forth such thunderous salvos that the 
huge stone-built mansion in which we were seemed to rock and sway. 
The aunt of my students, who, in the absence of the parents, took care 
of the children, was in desperate fear: the baby, the adored little baby 
boy, was in the park with his nurse. Where would they find shelter? 
The missiles of the anti-aircraft guns returning thick and fast to earth 
constituted the greatest danger. In a moment we were all speechless 
with anxiety; we sat down almost in a circle, holding hands and whisper- 
ing prayers, while burning tears rolled down my cheeks. Here I was 
sitting, I an enemy politically, in this little group, bound by chains of 
tenderest feeling to my “enemy” friends, while the allies of my own na- 
tion were dropping bombs all around us. I doubt that anyone but an 
“enemy,” in a beloved land during war time, can fathom the cruel mad- 
ness and stupidity of war. 

There is another scene which sometimes arises spontaneously be- 
fore the eyes of my soul. It had happened during the early days of the 
war. Fleeing before the German armies which were invading Belgium, 
thousands of Belgian refugees arrived in London by boat from Antwerp. 
Only a small number of them could be housed with private families. 
Most of them found improvised quarters in public buildings. In the 
London suburb, where I lived, about two hundred were taken care of in 
the big basement rooms of a church. Mattresses were put on the floor 
and some food and clothing were provided in haste. The great difficulty 
was the language. Altho many people had studied French in school, 
only one other woman and I, of all who had volunteered services, could 
understand these half maddened peasants. They had been driven from 
their Belgian villages, almost without warning, had seen their homes 
going up in flames, their neighbors shot; many families were divided in 
the mad rush. As I was teaching by day, I spent several nights with 
them. 

The incident I can never forget happened in a corner of the big 
hall. There three or four cots had been put together; several old peas- 
ant women, a few younger women, and half a dozen children were lying 
and sitting on them. I sat down with them on one of the beds, and 
they crowded around me. Presently they asked: “Are you French or 
Belgian?” I shook my head and said: “No, I am Austrian.” Right 
away several of these dear old souls fell around my neck, and we cried 
together. It was beautiful how they all found something tender to tell 
me. “We know we all have to suffer, your people as well as ours.” 
“We have not made this war, we should all love to be friends.” And 
several women from one village told me impressively (what no news- 
paper, as far as I know, has ever reported) that they saw not a few 
German soldiers cry when they were given cruel orders against the Bel- 
gian population. These are hallowed memories for me, and they still 
make me wonder why it is that we allow armies so to tread our finest 
feelings under foot. 

By 1917 the air raids over London had become very frequent. Dur- 
ing moonlight nights the German airplanes used to come almost invari- 
ably. I scarcely dared to show myself on the mornings following such 
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exciting scenes. Many people viewed every alien with deep distrust. 
Ugly stories of treachery were circulating. Perhaps most people by 
then thought that no “enemy alien” should hold a position of trust, as 
I evidently did. Sometimes the situation was not without involuntary 
humor, as you will see: With my wire-haired fox terrier, I then oc- 
cupied a small apartment in a pretty cottage. The apartment just below 
mine was rented to an old lady, the widow of an English colonel. She 
was very enthusiastic about the war, and my friend, the proprietor of 
the cottage, had told me that she strongly objected to my presence in 
in the house. Her distrust of me was very offensive, but it produced 
such amusing stories that I have long since forgiven her. One day she 
told my friend with great alarm she was quite sure that I brought a 
German home with me every night and that we were making bombs in 
my room. She heard me go out late every evening, and when returning 
soon afterwards, she heard us whisper on the staircase in German or in 
English; one night she had distinctly heard me say: “Come along, dear; 
be quick, it is late.” Then, as soon as we arrived upstairs, she heard 
us roll one bomb after the other under my bed. This sounded ghastly. 
The truth of the story was this: Every night, before going to bed, I 
would take my little dog for a short walk; I was always talking to him; 
he understood every word, I believed. His most beloved toy was a big, 
round, hollow bone, such as one finds in most dog fancier shops in Lon- 
don. It was the delight of my dog to play with this bone, to let it roll 
under my bed, and to catch it quickly. It was pretty heavy and noisy, 
tho much more innocent than a bomb. For me this was a good illustra- 
tion of how atrocity stories may start. 

It was a great relief to give up my work and to leave London in the 
summer of 1917. The moors in the north of Yorkshire, always beauti- 
ful, seemed to me a perfect paradise, full of rest and inspiration. Calm 
and joy came back into my heart. I found rooms in a fine old farm- 
house—old even in European eyes, for it was over three hundred years 
old. The cattle slept under the same roof with us, tho separated by a 
very substantial wall. By night one would hear the pawing of the horses 
and the mooing of the cows, and, early in the morning, the jubilation of 
the winged creatures. One day another teacher from some Midland 
city came to spend a short vacation on the farm. The first morning, 
when she appeared at breakfast, she was in desperation. “What a noisy 
night this was,” she complained, “all the time I was kept awake by 
the restless animals; and oh! the terrible roosters!” I smiled; I knew 
better. All these natural and peaceful sounds were dear tokens of safe- 
ty, and whenever I heard them by night I quickly went to sleep again 
with a prayer on my lips that the good God may keep us from ever being 
bombarded again, or from ever bombarding others. 
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Franklin College 
JOURNALISM AND EDUCATION 


By Horace DONALD CRAWFORD, Editorial Department, The Indianapolis 
News, Indianapolis; Director of Journalism in Franklin College, 
Franklin 


AMERICAN society is pioneering in a vast sociological and spiritual 
wilderness filled with savage forces that threaten devastation to such 
inherited traditions as individual rights, family integrity, and demo- 
cratic principles of government. Unprecedented unemployment has 
created doubts about man’s right to earn his living by the honest sweat of 
his brow; his willingness may be unmitigated, but he is confused by 
lack of opportunity. National indebtedness, with subsequent increases 
in taxation, causes darker clouds to roll across the future horizon. In- 
ternational intensities, with the spotlight of world attention shifting 
toward the oriental side of the Pacific, contribute substantially to the 
depression-compelled attitude of uncertainty and doubtful confidence 
under the world’s prevailing insecurity. 

Statesmen have talked peace since conceiving the possibil'ty of a 
federated world where international controversies might be settled by 
intelligent arbitration; but their nations have continued to prepare for 
war. Man on his spinning earth has made his industrial life spin so 
swiftly that his dizziness has almost caused oblivion to the greatest of 
all his inheritances, the wisdom arising from the experience of his race. 
Leaders in all phases of social life are awakening to prevailing needs of 
recasting human values in molds of historic wisdom. When machines 
that man’s ingenuity devised to relieve his burden of labor remove from 
him the opportunity to work, he becomes their slave and they his Simon 
Legree. 

Blame, both just and unjust, for prevailing confusions regarding 
present insecurity and future trends has been laid at the door of the 
World War. Roots of so colossal a social transition, however, lie far 
deeper than this. We should recognize frankly that the world is faced 
with a great philosophical renaissance. Spiritual values are seeking 
new expressions, for the mighty ruler of the industrial revolution, the 
machine, has proved an inadequate god. Push-buttons, airplanes, and 
radio marvels contribute little to human happiness unless they likewise 
facilitate communications between man’s intellect and those calming 
forces of understanding that flood the human spirit with good will and 
magnanimity. 

The term “good will” is frequently degraded by sentimentalists and 
back-slappers into something soft and flabby; whereas, in reality, it is 
the fiery crusader whose dauntless courage has always stirred red- 
blooded men to fight for constructive principles. Good will is an attitude 
toward life. Man’s mind is an unruly tyrant that requires years of self- 
disciplining before he feels any great degree of assurance that, in some 
moment of relaxation, it may not cause him to play the complete fool. 
His attitude toward life develops from ways by which he reacts to his 
triumphs, and especially to his more frequent failures; it is the fruit 
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of his character. Good will represents an attitude of constructiveness 
and benevolence toward one’s fellows, and frequently it attains its 
highest expression in persons who have suffered most thru their own 
or others’ destructive actions and thinking. 

Newspapers are creators as well as reflectors of public opinion. 
Thru their columns flow the recorded observations and interpretations 
of mankind’s activities thruout the world. For the first time in history, 
widely separated continents are within a few minutes’ communication 
with each other by cable, telephone, and wireless; and these mechanical 
devices are tools of the modern newspaper for bringing peoples of all 
nations into closer and swifter communication. 

Historical research will prove that the philosophy and wisdom of 
any age are buried far beneath the surface. Likewise, the more im- 
portant and more permanent contents of newspapers frequently lie be- 
yond the front page. Newspapers first endeavor to present facts in 
a manner sufficiently interesting to attract readers. Their next task, 
sometimes the more important, is to interpret these facts in terms of past 
experience and future trends. 

Pioneers in any age are confronted with problems of readjustments 
to new conditions. Pioneers, whether engaged in physical or mental ex- 
ploration, are individuals who dare to step out of beaten paths. Pro- 
gressive leaders are intellectual pioneers, for human progress is like a 
stream: its flow must ever be onward, lest it become contaminated thru 
stagnation. Social institutions, including the newspaper, are dealing 
with civilization in transition. Human nature is being pulled from the 
supposed security of its traditions; the intellectual momentum of con- 
temporary thinkers is being guided in new directions. Social transitions 
remind one of other changes in nature. When a great river changes 
its course the process is slow, perhaps scarcely noticeable at first; a 
trickling streamlet will break away from the main current, eating its 
way slowly into new territory, and then, if the pressure be enough and 
the incline sufficient, the streamlet widens its channel, until finally it 
admits the entire stream, leaving its former channel a dry, sun-baked 
relic of a former condition. 

Social forces originate from sources likewise as intricate as those 
of a great river, toward which innumerable springs, lakes, brooks, and 
rain-filled reservoirs have contributed. Leaders influencing social trends 
can endeavor to utilize transitions for constructive rather than destruc- 
tive purposes. Mankind reacts either with the dumbness of an ox, fol- 
lowing without thought some narrowed groove of tradition or prejudice, 
or he responds with intelligence to the stimulation of new ideas. Intelli- 
gence is the motor that propels civilization, while dumbness and igno- 
rance are the nails that puncture its tires. Human nature changes 
slowly and painfully, for the changes result from innovations in think- 
ing. Birth, even the birth of a new idea, with all its nobleness and 
beauty, is always accompanied by suffering and pain. 

Physical scientists are losing the “purely scientific” attitude of a 
decade ago, and are admitting that their fields are important only in 
respect to their social and spiritual contributions. Sir James Jeans 
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told the British Association for the Advancement of Science that modern 
theoretical physics “is not concerned with what lies beyond the gate- 
ways of knowledge, but what enters thru the gateways of knowledge.” 
Mind, of course, is the gateway thru which knowledge passes. Sir 
James, contrasting the old with the new physics, said, “In the old physics 
the perceiving mind was a spectator; in the new it is an actor.” 

Organization of knowledge by an integrated personality until wis- 
dom is attained is the ultimate goal in an individual’s education. Gug- 
lielmo Marconi, addressing the International Congress of Electro-Radio 
Biology, at Venice, while asserting that science had absolutely failed 
to explain life, said: “The mystery of life is certainly the most per- 
sistent problem ever placed before the thought of man, .. . the problem 
of its origin and its future, which undoubtedly is the problem of life. 
The inability of science to solve it is absolute. This would be truly 
frightening were it not for faith.” 

Engineers are learning to harness colossal rivers to create electric 
energy to turn the wheels of industry; but engineers of human progress 
must learn to turn human energy into creative, constructive uses in- 
stead of permitting it to waste away thru crime, dissipation, and war. 
Culture has been defined as “nothing more than a series of mental 
patterns passed along from individual to individual in a group by means 
of the process of intercommunication.” Newspapers are one of the 
most important conveyers of mental patterns in present-day life, and, 
if we accept the above definition, become paramount influences in direct- 
ing contemporary culture. Journalists must bear constantly in mind 
that their craft is essentially psychological, and the world is their 
laboratory. Readers are individuals with different cultural back- 
grounds, possessing nervous systems that react in different ways, and 
approach new experiences with different attitudes that inevitably result 
in widely contrasting interpretations. Individuals react from intellect- 
ual or emotional stimulation. Human knowledge is the composite of 
intellectual and emotional experiences. 

Newspapers are stimuli to all kinds of minds that compose our 
heterogeneous civilization. Thru their columns flow the beautiful and 
the sordid, the commendable and the lamentable, the constructive and 
the destructive experiences of human life. Publication of crime stories 
probably raises as much criticism of the press as any sensational phase 
of journalism. Some idealists believe that if all newspapers would re- 
frain from printing crime news, crime would vanish from the social 
stage. Beautiful as this theory is, it requires no stretch of the imag- 
ination to realize it resembles the psychology of the ostrich. The study 
of human relations before the era of multi-editioned newspapers, further- 
more, fails to justify this view. 

Dramatic details of kidnappings, murders, robberies, sex outrages, 
and other crimes that spread in flaring headlines across newspaper 
front pages may possibly give to some individuals an idea of committing 
a similar crime; but at the same time they warn thousands of normal 
citizens to take greater precautions against such misfortunes for them- 
selves and their families. Publication of details of trials of accused 
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criminals likewise evokes criticism; but here again are pictured to 
the public not only flaws in our judicial system, but also, in most cases, 
the utter futility of crime. 

Experience is not an easy teacher, but it is the only reliable foun- 
dation for wisdom. Mankind is first emotional and then intellectual, and 
the masses seldom pass the former stage. Many journalistic publica- 
tions, consequently, cater to the emotional classes by shuffling facts into 
misrepresentative sensationalism. One must doubt whether this type 
of publication, bordering on “yellow journalism,” makes many contri- 
butions toward human good will. Newspapers that appealed only to the 
intellectual side of human nature, however, would die with last year’s 
almanac. 

Newspapers are printed and distributed today with unprecedented 
rapidity, and their circulation figures reveal how extensive is their con- 
sumption. Starting January 1, 1935, the Associated Press established 
a new wirephoto service that makes possible the sending of photo- 
graphs across the nation as rapidly as telegrams. The New York Times, 
early in 1935, established in its Sunday editions a ““Review of the Week” 
section which summarizes for readers important happenings and out- 
standing national and international issues of the preceding week. This 
represented a significant step of a great daily newspaper into the 
weekly news magazine field. 

Newspaper influence is a thing impossible to measure. Letters 
to the editor indicate favorable or unfavorable reactions of certain indi- 
viduals to particular issues, or to policies of the newspaper; but to what 
extent, or in what directions, readers are influenced, no editor can de- 
termine. Henry Ward Beecher, writing many years ago, said of news- 
papers: “Do you ever stop to think that millions have no literature, 
no school and almost no pulpit but the press? ... It is the parent, 
school, college, theater, pulpit, example, counsellor, all in one. Every 
drop in our blood is colored by it.” 

Newspapers have expanded their scope since the day of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and their numerous departments and features appeal 
to an even wider scope of readers. Some observers of contemporary 
social influences argue that radio and the moving picture news reel, 
with their varied programs and news flashes, are weakening the in- 
fluence of newspapers. News reels are more interesting, however, to 
audiences made previously familiar with circumstances surrounding the 
pictures shown, and this information is best obtained from the daily 
newspaper. Radio news dispatches, furthermore, probably cause most 
listeners, especially the more intelligent ones, to desire a newspaper for 
more complete information and illustrations about the events and per- 
sonalities described thru the microphone. Competition naturally exists 
among these three systems of communicating news to the public, but it 
is probable that newspapers, radio news flashes, and news films benefit 
mutually thru interplay of influence. The fact remains that newspapers 
represent. the most complete system ever devised for communicating 
reports and interpretations of important events in recorded form to 
citizens everywhere. 
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Democratic government in America, which for nearly a century and 
a half has been taken for granted, is having to compete with many 
opposing forces to prove the superiority of its fundamental wisdom. 
An attitude of nonchalance will no longer suffice. Statesmen, educators, 
progressive ministers, and other liberal thinkers are realizing the preva- 
lence of menacing forces that would undermine the fundamentals of our 
Constitution. Among those sensing the seriousness of the situation and 
realizing the most intelligent solution is Dr. Henry Lester Smith, presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, who, addressing the National 
Association of Deans of Women at Atlantic City, said: “Leadership 
is a definite, influencing thing and can be consciously provided for. Edu- 
cation can train it. Leadership means concentration of social power, 
which becomes in essence a public trust. Education, for example, repre- 
sents the largest business in which our nation is engaged—one-fourth 
of our population is involved in it as teachers or pupils. It is our first 
line of defense. Our social organization permits of no substitute for in- 
telligent leadership and general information of the masses.” 

Journalism is still in the process of becoming a learned profession, 
but the developments are rapid. America’s first school of journalism 
was opened less than three decades ago, altho such academic training 
was proposed immediately. after the Civil War by General Robert E. 
Lee, who became president of the college that is now Washington and 
Lee University. Such organizations as Sigma Delta Chi are wielding 
a powerful influence in establishing professional standards and social 
ideals in the training of newspaper editorial department workers. 
Metropolitan newspapers, and the county press as well, are increasingly 
building their staffs of men trained in the schools of journalism. 

Responsibilities of journalists have been effectively described by 
the editor of the Christian Science Monitor: “If there be any calling 
which it should be the study of its practitioners to elevate to the standing 
of a true profession, and to surround with the protection of a guiding 
code of ethics, it is this calling of the journalist.” 

Newspapers reflect the men by whom they are written and pub- 
lished. Consequently, they develop individuality and demonstrate a 
particular character, arousing the approval of some classes of readers 
and stimulating the criticisms of others. Powerful newspapers of the 
past and present reflect the personalities and ideals of great men; one 
thinks of Godkin, Greeley, Pulitzer, Watterson, and others, in terms of 
the newspapers thru which they expressed themselves. Press associa- 
tions and syndicated columns have reduced the individuality of news- 
papers, except, in most cases, in their editorial pages. Syndication of 
editorial opinion of outstanding editors represents a significant develop- 
ment in contemporary journalism and greatly expands the scope of in- 
dividual influence. 

Journalistic trends indicate a growth toward scientific, objective 
handling of news, and impersonal treatment of facts, with editorial 
interpretations (except in special signed articles) left for the editorial 
page. Many otherwise responsible newspapers are still found coloring 
the news to promote editorial policies, or withholding news because of 
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possible adverse influence on their advertisers; but the public, because 
of more highly trained newspaper workers and accuracy standards estab- 
lished by press associations and individual papers, is receiving more re- 
liable information, with greater rapidity and covering a wider range, 
than ever in the history of daily newspapers. 

Journalists who strive to maintain an educational perspective over 
their work should remember the wisdom of the late Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes: “When men have realized that time has upset many 
fighting faiths, they may come to believe ... that the ultimate good 
desired is better reached by free trade in ideas—that the best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in the competition 
of the market, and that truth is the only ground upon which their 
wishes can be carried out.... The work is never done while the power 
to work remains. ... To live is to function; that is all there is to 
living.” Justice Holmes conceived of law as covering all human ex- 
perience, which is, indeed, the realm of journalism. Once in a para- 
graph, into which Benjamin N. Cardozo said he “packed a whole phi- 
losophy of legal method into a fragment of a paragraph,” Holmes said: 
“The life of the law has not been logic; it has been experience.” 

Psychologists and sociologists, observing prevailing changes in 
American thought and manners, tell us that the United States is entering 
one of the most significant philosophical eras in its history. America 
has passed thru its long period of national adolescence and has reached 
the greater opportunities and responsibilities of adulthood. 

Europe no longer sets our standards in the arts, in literature, in 
music, and in ideas. This nation’s leadership in the industrial realm 
has had the psychological effect of stimulating American ingenuity in 
all cultural expressions. America is linked more closely with the rest 
of the world thru its journalistic network than in any other manner. 
Congressional rejection of the World Court early in 1935 adds proof 
to this fact. One of the most difficult problems before contemporary 
thinkers is that of educating the peoples of the Occident and the Far 
East to understand each other’s philosophies. No human institution 
is so well equipped to do this effectively and intelligently as is the mod- 
ern newspaper, with its information-gathering network encircling the 
world, provided it is directed by constructive leadership. 

Citizenship today demands a survival of the spirit of the pioneer. 
Life has become adventurous again because of its insecurity and un- 
certainty. American culture still possesses vast areas of unexplored 
wilderness. Young people, students in colleges and universities, today 
are thinking seriously about colossal problems, facing realities frankly 
and endeavoring to learn what elements in the national life they have 
inherited have been in the past so inadequate. Newspapers have the 
great opportunity of helping to expand the mental horizons of American 
citizens. Good will in this new era means a constructive, forward-looking 
attitude, involving a confidence that individual liberties shall be main- 
tained in America despite all obstacles or discouragements bred by the 
depression; it involves an education growing toward international un- 
derstanding and tolerance; it involves the conception of the world as 
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an intellectual brotherhood where all peoples are endeavoring to ad- 
just themselves to changing conditions and assure their mutual preser- 
vation thru enlightenment. Newspapers, as well as such other social 
institutions as colleges, universities, and churches, can best promote 
the spirit of good will by practicing honesty, sincerity, and accuracy 
in presenting facts to increasing thousands of citizens, and interpreting 
those facts in the light of the best knowledge obtainable, with the idea 
of educating the citizens in this democracy to apply common sense and 
wisdom, derived from mankind’s long experience on the earth, to their 
contemporary thinking as they enlist in the great adventure of creating, 
thru constructive enlightenment, a newly integrated world. 


Indiana University 


FAMILY HARMONY AND THE CHILD 


By C. M. Louttit, Assistant Professor of Clinical Psychology, and 
Director of the Psychological Clinic, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


My class in advanced clinical psychology was engaged in studying 
the factors in parental relationships that play a part in the development 
of behavior difficulties in children. Thus, instead of the positive and 
beneficial aspects of family good will and harmony, we were concerned 
with the effects of its lack. By showing possible effects of a lack of 
good will we can emphasize the values that inhere in its presence. 

A number of general references on the problem of family relation- 
ships were assigned to all members of the class. These were carefully 
read and analyzed for factors of possible importance in causing the prob- 
lem. With this background of general reading and detailed analysis of 
some 300 cases we discussed the general problem of family relation- 
ships during seven or eight class periods. During several of these the 
discussion was held more directly on the specific problem of family good 
will. The class discussion is summed up as follows: 

The dictionary tells us that good will is “a desire for the well-being 
of others.” In an active sense this must mean attempting to under- 
stand the problems of other people and, wherever possible, helping 
them solve their problems. This is equally true whether we are con- 
cerned with racial, national, or religious problems, or with the adjust- 
ments of a man and wife and their children. Perhaps, theoretically at 
least, the latter is of greater importance. Understanding, like charity, 
begins at home. If we could be assured that all homes would present 
a picture of kindly understanding and helpfulness within themselves 
and toward their neighbors, we could feel that the question of inter- 
national and inter-racial good will would solve itself. 

Unfortunately, we do not have this assurance. On the contrary, 
the most cursory observation of families in all walks of life quite clearly 
shows that there is much discord and lack of understanding even within 
the home, to say nothing of relations to those outside. We may well 
ask why there is not a more general feeling of good will especially be- 
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tween parents. After all, a husband and wife must have had expecta- 
tions at one time of living together harmoniously. Otherwise it is very 
doubtful whether they would have undertaken the contract of marriage. 

However, we must think carefully about what we have. Here are 
two people with entirely different personal histories, with their own com- 
bination of habits, beliefs, and idiosyncracies, assuming that these 
differences will be nicely smoothed away thru the magic of having con- 
formed to the social conventions. Unfortunately, most people on getting 
married never think of these factors at all. The glamorous emotion 
that the popular song writers so glibly call love blinds to the mundane 
details. 

For a longer or shorter period following the wedding the differences 
that may exist between the partners do not appear or, if they do, the 
emotionality which surrounds most of the courtship period is strong 
enough to conceal them. But, unfortunately, there is a living to be 
made; there are likely to be economic and social stresses; there is an 
inevitable separation for many hours during each day; in short, each 
member of the pair finds himself necessarily engaged in his own affairs 
even as he had been previously. It is when the glamour of the first few 
weeks or months wears off that the problems of understanding and 
sympathy, or lack of it, force themselves to attention. At this time, 
if the family is to continue as a unit in which the lives of all the mem- 
bers are to be lived at their fullest, each partner must recognize that he 
is faced with the problem of adjusting to a very great intimacy with 
another person who, up to a few brief years ago, at most, had been a 
total stranger. Now, unless the members of the pair are well orientated 
and well integrated in their own personalities, we find the evils begin- 
ning that later lead to separation and divorce. 

What is to be expected of the partners in a psychologically success- 
ful marriage? Basically there has to be a willingness on the part of 
each member at least to try to understand the other, and to be willing to 
make concessions. Each must respect the other as a personality and 
make possible a full expression of that personality. What the fullest 
expression of a personality may be will be determined very largely by 
earlier personality development. For some people a mate is sought 
who psychologically functions as a surrogate for the father or mother. 
When such is the case, the fact that the mate dominates or treats the 
individual in a paternalistic manner, or assumes over-responsibility, etc., 
makes little difference because that is just what was sought. However, 
this is not always true. 

The husband may have very decided views as to the proper place 
of the husband and wife in the family and may insist upon subjugating 
his wife and children to what he believes is his superiority. Of course, 
the wife may take a similar attitude. In either case, the mate may 
resent such treatment, may attempt to avoid it by reasoning to the end 
that he or she should have an opportunity for fuller expression. A 
family comes to mind in which the wife had a rather responsible posi- 
tion in a large city school system while the husband was the principal 
of a grade school. In our modern day there would seem to be no objec- 
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tion to this, but the husband could not quite bring himself to admit 
that his wife held the superior position. In this, as in so many similar 
circumstances, a period of discord was followed by separation and 
divorce. 

This case illustrates only one of the many and perhaps more obvi- 
ous examples of conditions that lead to dissension. Also, however, it 
shows very nicely a lack of “well-wishing” for the partner. Perhaps 
the most serious result of such lack of good will is to be found in its 
effect on the children. 

In the last analysis the real function of a home would appear to be 
the stability and security it affords to the children. One may argue that 
monogamous marriage allows for a more complete life for the adults 
involved, or that it affords more stable social units, but history and 
anthropology show us that family units of different composition from 
our monogamous marriages are successful. But even here, at least where 
the general social character is complex, the family serves the same func- 
tion in relation to the children. In order to operate most effectively as 
a stabilizing influence, the family adults must exhibit mutual understand- 
ing and a deep love. The Committee on the Socially Handicapped— 
Dependency and Neglect—of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection says, “At the present time we can state with 
assurance, based upon observation of many families, that outward 
harmony and, if possible, inner harmony, between parents promotes 
self-confidence in the children and capacity to form normal love attach- 
ments of their own.” 

Psychiatrists point out again and again that the source of many 
personality disorders and conduct problems in children are caused by, 
or at least aggravated by, the feeling of insecurity in relation to their 
home. This may come about thru an entirely unavoidable event such as 
death, but probably more frequently is due to a lack of harmony. A 
part of the security the child feels in his home is expressed by the 
child’s loyalty. In the normal home these loyalties are usually fairly 
equally divided between the parents. With dissension they become un- 
equally divided and may be completely lost as far as one parent is con- 
cerned. 

Miss Neuman, in her paper in Mental Hygiene, 1928, on “The Effects 
on the Child of an Unstable Home Situation,”’ briefly relates one child’s 
difficulties. Frank’s mother had divorced his father and married a half- 
breed Indian. Frank’s own father was alcoholic. The mother was so 
unstable that Frank was removed from the home and placed in an insti- 
tution. Here his behavior was unruly and the attendants claimed that 
he misbehaved primarily to irritate them. Frank explained his feeling, 
and indirectly his behavior, when he expressed the belief that he never 
should have been born in that family. He had long lost any respect or 
loyalty for his father because of his drinking; he had transferred all 
his loyalty to the mother in spite of full knowledge of her failings; and 
now, by marrying the Indian, she had gone back on him. In this dis- 


1 Neuman, Frederika. “The Effects on the Child of an Unstable Home Situation.” 
Mental Hygiene 12:742-50, October, 1928. 
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cordant home, seven-year-old Frank had lost his feeling of security and 
his behavior was very analogous to the little boy whistling to keep up 
his courage. 

Another very frequent result of parental discord affects the child 
in @ more indirect manner. The mother, or ocassionally the father, 
reacts to the loss of love or lack of understanding of the partner by 
getting an emotional satisfaction thru attention to the child. This 
means that the child is subjected to a severe over-solicitude and soon 
learns that he can gain any end by capitalizing on the one parent’s at- 
tention. In itself, this might not be too serious but, with such a way-of- 
behaving built up thru childhood, such children find great difficulty in 
making the sacrifices necessary if they are to make happy social ad- 
justments during adolescence or adulthood. 

Having pointed out some possible effects of parental discord on the 
child’s behavior, we may ask a question concerning the frequency of such 
conditions. In their study of cases the members of the class tabulated 
all statements suggested by the authors as causes, or which might have 
been contributing factors in the opinion of the student reading the 
case. This method gave a fairly satisfactory analysis of 339 cases 
published as illustrating various sorts of problems. From these tabu- 
lations certain information may be secured. However, because of 
inequalities in the way different students perform their tasks, the fig- 
ures cannot be taken in any precise sense. Of the 339 cases, 128 dealt 
with minor problems that might arise in any home consisting largely of 
poor habits and minor disciplinary problems. Sixty-two cases dealt with 
more severe conduct and personality disorders, the exhibition of which 
was not limited to the home situation. The remaining 149 cases were 
concerned with legal delinquencies. In this place only certain facts are 
to be reported. There were 136 items found concerning the father, of 
which 29 per cent indicated a lack of understanding and included such 
things as cruelty, failure to show love, deserting the family, etc. Of 
the 151 items related to the mother, 22.5 per cent would fall into a simi- 
lar group. Certain items were listed that did not distinguish whether 
the father or mother or both were involved, and these were all considered 
under a heading concerned with the family as a whole. Here there 
were 249 citations of which 37 per cent indicated this lack of under- 
standing. Forty cases, or 16 per cent of this group, were definitely 
mentioned as poor attitudes between the parents. As we have said, 
these figures cannot be taken as precise frequencies, but they do indi- 
cate that at least one-quarter to one-third of all the possible causes 
mentioned could be directly related to a lack of good will in the family. 

Similar statistics are available from a number of studies on juve- 
nile delinquency. Cyril Burt’ found that in the group of delinquents 
studied the father was separated or divorced in 9.1 cases per hundred. 
In a matched group of non-delinquents the frequency was only 0.2 per 
hundred. In other words, separation and divorce which are inevitably 
preceded by a certain amount of discord was 45 times as frequent among 
the families of a group of delinquents as among the families of a group 

2 Burt, Cyril. The Young Delinquent. D. Appleton and Co., New York, 1925. 
619 pp. 
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of children who were not delinquent, but lived in the same region and 
were matched according to other criteria. Clairette P. Armstrong* re- 
ports similar data. She found 11 per cent of 28,903 delinquents had 
homes broken by divorce or separation while only 4 per cent of 3,936 
public school children had such broken homes. 

If we concede that the ideal of personality development is the indi- 
vidual who is able to make necessary social adjustments and at the same 
time to feel happy and satisfied in the making of them, then we must 
turn all energies to that end. From what has been previously said 
there can be no doubt that one of the largest factors playing a part in 
this development is the influence afforded the child in his own home. 
If this home is harmonious, understanding, and sympathetic, the way is 
made more easy. If, however, there is a lack of understanding, if there 
is discord, if there is dissension whether overt or concealed, the child 
is torn in his loyalities, he may feel a lack of security, and he may be 
influenced in the development of habits; all of which makes it more dif- 
ficult to achieve the end we have suggested as most desirable. 


GOOD WILL AS AN EDUCATIONAL AIM 


By VELORUS MARTZ, Professor of Elementary Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington 


Among the many changes that have been taking place in education 
during our own generation, probably none is more far-reaching than the 
change in our conception of the purpose and function of the educative 
process. Without doubt this change is part and- parcel of the wide- 
spread development among our college groups, student and faculty, of 
an interest in inter-group good will. 

The aim of progressive education today can probably be fairly 
stated as “the socialization of the child.” This connotes the develop- 
ment in the individual of the abilities and attitudes that make for help- 
ful membership in an ever-enlarging social group. Mastery of subject- 
matter, scholarship, culture, under the newer view, are desirable as in- 
strumental to proper social skills and disposition. As ends in them- 
selves, they have fallen somewhat into disrepute. The new point of view 
is largely the contribution of our leading educational philosophers, of 
whom doubtless John Dewey is the chief. As developed by Dewey it 
may be regarded as the result of an attempt to derive the aims of edu- 
cation from an impartial study of the facts of social history. 

Among all peoples, at every level of culture, we find the outcome 
of education is inevitably to stamp the rising generation with the pat- 
tern of the existing social order. The young become like-minded with 
the older members of the group, having the same standards, the same 
purposes, the same prejudices. If we know the type of social environ- 
ment in which a young person is to be reared, we can with surprising 
accuracy predict the outcome, so far as social attitudes are concerned. 
We know what, in large degree, the young Russians of today will believe 
and do about their social problems within the near future; likewise, we 


3 Armstrong, Clairette P. 660 Runaway Boys. R. G. Badger, Boston, 1932. 208 pp. 
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can make a shrewd guess about the young Italians, the young Germans, 
the young Americans. The girl of the boulevards grows into a young 
lady; the boy of the slums into a young “tough.” So indelibly does the 
character of the social group imprint itself upon the lives of growing 
boys and girls, that with literal truth it may be said that we shall never 
develop ideal young people until we have provided an ideal social order 
in which they can grow up. 

Thus, the problem of developing the ideal social being hinges upon 
the problem of realizing an ideal society. What would be the nature 
of such a society? If we can find a type of social group that the sober 
judgment of mankind seems to approve above all others we may be 
justified in accepting it as pointing toward the ideal which we seek. The 
problem then suggests a survey of existing societies. One very notice- 
able fact disclosed by such a survey, as Dewey points out,’ is that so- 
ciety is not one group, but many. In any community we find numerous 
smaller communities or groups. Religiously we may find Catholics and 
Protestants, and the latter divided into various denominations. Voca- 
tionally, we have the carpenters’ union, the ministerial association, and 
the business man’s luncheon club. Politically, we split into Republicans 
and Democrats, Protectionists and Free Traders, Wets and Drys. So- 
cially the four hundred is notably distinct from the “great unwashed.” 
Lines of membership criss-cross inextricably. The Presbyterians become 
split into Republicans and Democrats, the Democrats may be Wet or 
Dry. The Wets may be laborers and capitalists, and so on, indefinitely. 

If we can find that men generally approve some of these groups 
more highly than others, or condemn some more strongly than others, 
and if we can identify the groups that are approved and those that are 
condemned, we may be on the way to discovering that which we are 
seeking, an ideal society. It probably will be agreed that in any large 
society there exist not a few groups more or less disapproved by the 
larger whole. Following Dewey still, we may select the criminal gang 
as outstanding among those groups severely condemned. On the other 
hand, society seems to regard some groups as basic to its own welfare. 
Foremost among these, doubtless, will stand the family. The deep con- 
cern that we feel in the threatened integrity of the family under present- 
day social influences is witness to the high esteem in which the family 
is held. 

If, now, we can contrast the criminal gang and the ideal family, 
we may discover what the social conscience of mankind regards as the 
essential features of a bad and a good society. In the first place, we 
note that there are certain things common to all these groups, good and 
bad. They all are held together by some common interest and they all 
sustain some kind of relation to other groups in the larger community. 
The difference between a good and a bad group may be disclosed by the 
difference between these features of the gang and family. In the gang, 
the common interest that holds the members together may be intense, 
but it is likely to be narrow, an interest in loot or ill-gotten gains. In 
the family, the common interests are as numerous and broad as every- 


1 Democracy and Education. Chap. 7. 
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thing that affects the welfare of the individual members. If we should 
find a gang undergoing sacrifice to give one of its members a college 
education, we should think it rather admirable in them. As a matter of 
fact, the gang would find itself short-lived were it not for some of these 
features that mark the internal relations of more admirable groups. 
That “there is honor among thieves” has passed into an adage. Were 
there not, the gang would prove a speedy and an egregious failure, even 
as a criminal organization. 

In the matter of relations with other groups in the larger com- 
munity, there is possibly even more striking contrast between the crimi- 
nal gang and the ideal family. Loyalty to the gang, its purposes and 
policies, inevitably ostracizes its members from the majority of other 
groups and produces mutual hostility between the gangsters and such 
other groups. The relation of criminals and public authority is expected 
to be one of open warfare. A known criminal could hardly be accepted 
as a member of a church, a recognized lodge, a luncheon club, or any 
other generally approved type of social organization. Most of us would 
not invite such a criminal into our family circle or tolerate his presence 
there. 

On the other hand, membership in an ideal family does not seem 
in any way to interfere with membership in, or friendly codperation 
with, other groups that generally are regarded as approved. An indi- 
vidual may be a good, loyal member of a family and still be on friendly 
terms with the police, or be an active member of the church, a respected 
citizen, and an enthusiastic Rotarian. 

It is in these bonds of common interest and in the inter-group rela- 
tions that the judgment of mankind has found the criteria of the ideal 
society. Whenever we find a group condemned by a larger social order, 
it will be because the character of the group is such as to interfere with 
helpful relations with other groups. As between groups whose external 
relations with other groups are not necessarily hostile, the groups whose 
internal common interests are most numerous will receive the strongest 
approval. Thus, a lottery organization, whose members are held to- 
gether by the hope of sharing the “grand prize,” will hardly rank with 
“a fraternal order” that provides congenial social intercourse, insurance 
benefits, recreation, possible relief for its members, homes for its or- 
phans, etc. 

A society composed altogether of gangs is well-nigh unthinkable. 
Certainly it would be most undesirable. The gang wars of our large 
cities, the relations of the white and black races in the South during 
reconstruction days, suggest the state of affairs that would become uni- 


versal in such a society. On the other hand, if we can have a nation, all ° 


of whose groups are of the nature of the ideal family we have imagined, 
we should have realized Utopia indeed. Here then we find our social 
ideal. It is a society where all the groups are held together by the 
strongest and most numerous bonds of common interest and the relations 
among the groups are the most friendly and codperative. This ideal is 
derived, we like to think, not from the dreams of a visionary, but from 
the verdict of the sober judgment of mankind thru the centuries. The 
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groups we have used by way of illustration are the groups that the 
experience of the race has found universally to be desirable and undesir- 
able. We have not erected an abstract standard by which to measure 
social institutions, but have found what the intelligence of man has 
approved and condemned. From this we have derived our social ideal. 
Thus, we believe it is not altogether chimerical and unattainable. 

Having established our standard, let us measure the varying types 
of society of which history gives us some account. All forms of aristoc- 
racies and oligarchies are marked by distinct lines that separate the 
privileged ruling classes from the great unprivileged masses. Within 
classes there may be admirable fellowship and codperation, but these 
stop short at class boundaries. Whether it be slave-holder, feudal lord, 
or any other type of political or social grandee, the interest of the class 
dictates that definite limits be established to the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of the subject masses and that the prerogatives of the ruling 
class be jealously safeguarded. Such societies the spirit of the modern 
age condemns. 

On the other hand, those societies which we have commonly recog- 
nized as democratic differ from aristocracies mainly in the absence of 
distinct class boundaries. There is more of codéperation, of give and take, 
among all the classes and groups of the larger community. In so far as 
there may be noticeable class lines in a so-called democracy, such as our 
own in the United States, we are likely to admit that such a society 
falls short, by this very fact, of realizing our social ideal. Every step 
taken in erasing distinctions between classes is a step toward a more 
democratic society. Thus, Thomas Jefferson counted it among his nota- 
ble services to his state that he had helped in the disestablishment of the 
state church and in the abolition of the law of primogeniture. These 
were truly steps toward a greater democracy, as have been our abolition 
of slavery and our progressive extension of the electoral franchise until 
all adult citizens of all races and both sexes now enjoy it. 

The social ideal that we have erected, thus, seems to be realized, in 
the greatest degree, among those historic forms of political and social 
organizations that we call democracies. Our ideal society, in fine, turns 
out to be an ideal democracy, and we arrive at the “democratic ideal” 
that bulks so large in Dr. Dewey’s social and educational philosophy. 

If we are correct in our contention that the ideal educational pro- 
gram can be fully realized only in an ideal society, if the ideal society 
is the ideal democracy, a fundamental task of education is to formulate 
a social program and work for its realization. It is this democratic 
ideal that gives direction to the growth and development that we seek 
in the educand. It is this same ideal that gives us our standard of right 
and wrong, of good and evil. Anything that tends to strengthen the 
bonds that unite the members of a group, to erase barriers or bridge 
gulfs that separate social classes, to increase understanding and sympa- 
thetic codperation between group and group is good and to be desired. 
Whatever interrupts good feeling within groups or among groups, or 
erects barriers between social classes, or tends to maintain already 
existing ones is evil and should be discountenanced. 
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Under such standards, the “Jim Crow” laws of our southern states, 
the anti-semitic policy of some European governments, the difficulties 
between state and church in Mexico and Russia, are to be regretted as 
tending to accentuate the distinctions and aggravate the ill feeling 
already existing between large groups of human beings. If interna- 
tional relations generally could achieve the mutual respect and friendly 
confidence that obtain between Canada and the United States, the whole 
world would rest much easier and the disarmament problem would be 
greatly simplified. In the end, the League of Nations will stand or fall 
by whether it strengthens good will and codperation among the nations 
of the world or intensifies their mutual distrust and fear. Nationalism 
has always been highly regarded for the feeling of unity it produces 
among the citizens of a great state. But when rampant nationalism 
excites suspicion and disrupts good will and friendly intercourse with 
other nations, it does not appear so admirable. 

It is probably within the bounds of literal truth to say that the 
very salvation of the human race depends upon our ability to achieve 
that friendly feeling and intercourse among nations, and among groups 
within the nations, that are so sadly lacking today. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that many thoughtful persons hold that the supreme obligation 
of educators is to develop in young people the disposition and the 
ability to work coéperatively with others in the interest of the common 
good. “Civilization is a race between education and catastrophe,” says 
H. G. Wells, and if education is to win, it must somehow succeed in 
building greater good will and sympathetic understanding among the 
children of the nations. 

It is considerations such as these that have led many of our pro- 
gressive educators to erect new ends for the educative process. We have 
inherited an education that emphasizes achievement in subject-matter, 
that regards mastery of certain fields of human knowledge as synon- 
ymous with culture. The view that we are attempting to develop erects 
the building of social attitudes and skills as the dominant aim of edu- 
cation and relegates subject-matter to a secondary place as instrumental 
to the “socialization of the child.” It is this change in point of view that 
so greatly disturbs our more conservative educators. Perhaps it would 
be helpful to trace out the implications of the newer position. 

Bluntly, it holds that the main purpose of education is not to make 
children masters of subject-matter, but to make them social beings with 
the disposition and ability to do their full share as members of a social 
group. Such a view would not eliminate subject-matter, for we all 
recognize that attitudes are not built directly, but only as a by-product 
of engagement with some form of activity or subject-matter. The ex- 
perience of the race seems to have demonstrated that the fundamental 
subjects of our school curriculum are an indispensable part of the equip- 
ment of a social being. Certainly one entirely illiterate could hardly 
take his place as an intelligent and helpful member of a social group. 
Without some acquaintance with the three “R’s,” one could have little 
understanding of what is going on in the world about him, or little to 
contribute to a social enterprise. His group relations would be severely 
limited and of a decidedly elementary nature. 
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Yet, while one may not become fully socialized without a wide 
acquaintance with our cultural heritage, preserved and transmitted in 
the form of school “subjects,” it seems that one may easily achieve a 
fair degree of mastery of science, mathematics, languages, and the like, 
without becoming noticeably a better social being. In too many instances 
a scholar becomes so engrossed in laboratories, his lore, or the society 
of the ancients that he loses interest in, and contact with, his contem- 
poraries. 

Such a result is the not unnatural outcome, the modernist holds, 
of a system of education that puts subject-matter at the center. If 
the primary purpose of education is to stimulate interest and achieve- 
ment in subject-matter, then anything that contributes to that end is a 
legitimate device. Certainly the traditional school seems so to think. 
Stimulated rivalry and systems of rewards and punishments have be- 
come indispensable features of school policy. Since the development of 
scientific testing has made us conscious of I.Q.’s and differences in innate 
ability, schools have quite generally resorted to homogeneous group- 
ings, largely in the interest of increased achievement in subject-matter. 
What effect the setting off of children into relatively isolated groups 
may have upon their social relations apparently has received little at- 
tention. 

Present-day psychology suggests that in a school where the social 
motive dominates, every effort will be made to preserve the social 
situation. A child may master arithmetic or memorize his history 
largely by individual effort, but he does not learn to love his neighbor 
and to understand his neighbor unless he works with his neighbor. 
Social attitudes that function are developed only in social enterprises, 
yet how seldom, in the traditional school, is the social situation main- 
tained. Where the primary purpose is to master subject-matter, there 
is no compelling reason why the social situation should be maintained. 
Learning in school has been almost exclusively an individual enterprise. 
When, of recent years, we have attempted individualized instruction, we 
have seemed to conceive it primarily as a-matter of each pupil working 
at his own rate, in his own way, at his own assignment, unhampered by 
any necessity of adjusting his activity to that of others. 

In a school whose primary concern is in the social attitudes of its 
pupils, individualization of instruction will eventually be achieved with- 
out destroying the social situation. There seems to be no insuperable 
obstacle to organizing a group enterprise so as to present varying de- 
mands to pupils of varying abilities. It is only our absorption in subject- 
matter that suggests the disruption of the group as the logical path to 
individualization of instruction. In the not too distant future, we may 
expect that the first question raised by educators in the consideration 
of any new policy will be “How will this affect the group organization 
and the group interests of the individual pupils?” A policy that cannot 
be developed in terms of a social activity will stand but little chance 
of acceptance. 

It does not require an intensive survey of history to reveal that the 
men and measures that thru the ages have met ultimately with the 
approval of the race have been those that made for greater fellowship 
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and better understanding among individuals and groups. The institu- 
tions and policies that tend to divide human beings into factions lacking 
in common interests and understanding are in the end condemned and 
abolished. The history of human progress has been the story of the 
long, hard struggle of mankind to escape the limitations of opportunity 
set by fixed lines of social distinction and to achieve a greater sharing 
of the abiding values of human life. If the world of our time is a better 
place to live in than it has been in the past, it is because of our little 
success in this direction. It is our greater failure that makes the 
international situation of the present day so foreboding. 

That our children will form social attitudes of some type is inevi- 
table. That they should form attitudes of the right type is most vital. 
An individual with approved attitudes will win friendship and esteem 
even tho his mastery of subject-matter may be somewhat deficient. An 
“educated” person with the wrong attitudes becomes a greater social 
menace. Those who have achieved a feeling of oneness with their 
fellows that transcends the lines drawn by caste and race have come 
to be regarded as the “saviors” of mankind. The accumulated expe- 
rience of the race teaches one great lesson—human fellowship is life's 
greatest blessing. 

If there is even a moderate degree of truth in all that has been 
said, the task of the present-day school is clearly indicated. It must 
seek an improved society and more highly socialized individuals. The 
two go hand in hand. Neither will be achieved without the other. The 
development of each depends upon the development of the other. All 
that the school does is coming to be seen as instrumental to this great 
end. The recognition of this fact may eventually be regarded as the 
outstanding contribution of our generation to the advancement of 
education. 


GOOD WILL AS THE BASIC PRINCIPLE OF ETHICS 


By D. S. RoBinson, Professor of Philosophy, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


Bishop George Berkeley, the great British philosopher who created 
the famous doctrine of ideas which Samuel Johnson refuted by kicking 
a stone, once wrote a book entitled The Querist.’ It has the peculiar- 
ity of containing nothing but questions. But the questions are so perti- 
nent that the book is extremely thought-provoking. For there is power 
in a well-put question, wonderful stimulation to thought which will not 
subside until a satisfactory answer is forthcoming. Indeed, this fact 
is suggested by one of the good bishop’s own quaint questions: 

Whether reflection in the better sort might not soon. remedy our 


evils and whether our real defect be not a wrong way of thinking? 
(No. 48.) 


Inspired by this pertinent question, which fits our age as well as it did 
eighteenth-century England, let us consider the following list of keynote 
questions on good will on the assumption that we belong to the class of 
persons designated as “the better sort.” 


1 Berkeley, George. The Querist. London, 1750. 83 pp. 
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Keynote Questions on Good Will 


Note: These questions should be considered in the light of the com- 
ments upon them which are given below. 


1. Is there an ethical principle which can be practiced by all men, 
regardless of race, creed, or color? 
et 2. If so, what must be the essential characteristics of such a prin- 
ciple? 

3. Does the principle of good will, the positive interest and active 
effort on the part of any person for the welfare of others, embody these 
characteristics? 

4. Is such a principle applicable to the relations of groups of peo- 
ple to each other as well as to the relations between individuals? 

5. Is it applicable to the relations of cultural groups to each other, 
that is, to those having an entirely different type of culture, as well as 
to groups of the same culture? 

- How is the principle of good will related to its opposite, ill will— 
the deliberate attempt of one person to harm, to exploit, or to destroy 
another? 

7. Can good will be practiced within definite limits, while ill will 
is permitted to work in an unrestrained manner outside of those pre- 
scribed limits? 

8. What are the psychological effects of teaching a whole people to 
practice hatred towards another people? 

9. What are the chief hindrances to the practice of good will be- 
tween nations and how can these be removed? 

. What concrete policies could the United States adopt that 
would help to remove such hindrances? . 


The above questions were given to my class in Ethics with the fol- 
lowing instructions: 


1. Reword any of the questions to make them clearer or to bring 
out what you think they mean. 
2. Suggest other questions to add to or to replace these. 
3. Can you state other questions that are implied by any one of 
these keynote questions? Try doing so. 
4. Write out a single paragraph answer to each of the questions. 
5. Give any illustrative material you think either would help to 
answer any of the questions or would be especially applicable to any 
question. Concrete cases are especially valuable. 
Make any suggestions you think would improve this set of 
questions. 
Comments on the Questions 


The first question may be answered either affirmatively or nega- 
tively. Those giving a negative answer do so on the ground that the 
customs or mores of a people either determine or constitute their ethics, 
and since customs or mores are notoriously different among different 
human groups, the assertion that there is a universal ethical principle 
which can be practiced by all human beings is denied. This doctrine is 
called ethical relativism. 

Those giving an affirmative answer to the first question may hold 
that there is only one such principle or they may hold that there are 
several. The former doctrine may be called ethical monism and the 
latter ethical pluralism. For the purposes of this lesson it makes no 
difference which of these two doctrines is adopted, but the acceptance of 
ethical relativism would exclude consideration of the other nine ques- 
tions. We are, therefore, committed to an affirmative answer to the 
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first question, but we need not decide between ethical monism and ethical 
pluralism. 

Another controversy divides those who give the affirmative answer 
to the question, and that is the problem of whether this principle or 
these principles are man-made, or whether they are due to the structure 
of the universe itself or to some non-human agency. For the purposes 
of this lesson it is not necessary to decide this issue. 

Perhaps the word can in the first question should be replaced by 
should. In any case the question is not intended to imply that any such 
principle is being practiced universally, but merely to imply the human 
possibility of its being practiced. 

Concerning the second question, in view of the hold which their 
own mores or customs have on a people, it would seem that many ethical 
principles, entirely compatible with a definite set of cultural values, for 
example, those of the Hindu people, could not be made universal. Yet 
perhaps there is at least one that could be, and an affirmative answer to 
the first question commits us to this position. It is important, there- 
fore, to state a set of criteria by which an ethical principle that is 
capable of being universalized can be distinguished from those which 
cannot be. 

The third question contains a definition of good will which may 
or may not be adequate. Some might prefer the Golden Rule. And in 
view of the fourth and fifth questions it might be well to insert after the 
phrase “any person” the words “or any group or culture.” Certainly 
this would be necessary if questions four and five are answered affirma- 
tively. However, it seems best to omit these words so as to avoid 
anticipating the answers to questions four and five. 

Questions four and five should be considered together. In ques- 
tion four we are concerned with groups organized and operating within 
a single nation and in accordance with the laws of that country. Exam- 
ples of such groups would be the American Bar Association and the 
American Medical Association. Business corporations are also examples. 

In question five we are concerned with the relation between a cul- 
ture such as that of England and another culture such as that of Japan. 
One might answer question four affirmatively and question five nega- 
tively. But an affirmative answer to question four extends the appli- 
cation of the principle to groups, and this affects our answer to ques- 
tion one. For if our principle is applicable to groups as well as to 
persons its universality as applied to groups is denied when we give a 
negative answer to question five. Hence, after answering questions four 
and five, we may have to qualify our answer to question one by hold- 
ing that there is a universal principle which should be practiced by 
all men as persons, but that the universality does not extend to groups. 
Or we might give reasons for extending the principle to all groups. 

In regard to the sixth question, if the application of the principle 
is extended to groups, it might be necessary to hold that groups can 
also practice ill will. In this case our definition of ill will in this ques- 
tion should be enlarged by inserting the words “or group or culture” 
after the words “one person.” What the question aims to bring out is 
whether it is possible for an individual or a group to practice both 
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good will and ill will, and yet be ethical. From an ethical point of 
view, is not one attitude excluded by the other so that anyone trying 
to practice both is ethically inconsistent, if not an ethical hypocrite? 

Question seven can be made more concrete by thinking of a defi- 
nite set of limits such as nationalism in its economic form over against 
internationalism. That is, can one country teach its citizens to practice 
good will towards one another while it is practicing ill will towards 
other nations? 

In considering the eighth question, assume a censorship of a rigid 
sort and a studied propaganda among a people to instill in them hatred 
of some one foreign people or of all. foreign people, then what would 
be the psychological effects on the people who were so insulated and 
schooled in hatred? Think, for example, of the present Nazi régime 
in Germany or of wartime propaganda as practiced by the Allies. 

In question nine we are thinking of the various possible hindrances 
to good will that exist on the earth today, and of what could be done by 
the nations codperating to remove such hindrances. Think, for exam- 
ple, of the Versailles Treaty and its consequences, or of the war debts 
to the United States. 

In question ten we are concerned with what our own country could 
do to remove the hindrances named in answer to the first part of 
question nine, regardless of what other countries do. Note that what 
the United States could do without the aid or codperation of other sov- 
ereign powers is much less than what she could do with such codpera- 
tion. Question ten refers only to the former, the latter being the sub- 
ject-matter of question nine. 


Typical Answers of Indiana University Students to the Keynote 
Questions 
Question One 


(1) No, there is no ethical principle that can be practiced by all 
men. Man usually abides by moral principles made by his particular 
society and, in most cases, no other. There is no universal law prac- 
ticed in this world. The nearest to this is the belief in God and there 
are still atheists in the world! 

(2) I must take a —— attitude on this question, because 
the history of the world has shown there cannot be an ethical princi- 
ple which can be practiced by all men regardless of race, creed, or color. 
Reasons for my view are based upon the fact that each race must keep 
for itself its distinguishing characteristics. If we of the Earth were 
to attempt to live by one ethical principle, there would be a sub- 
mergence of all other distinguishing characteristics. 

(3) Personally, I do not believe that there is an ethical principle 
which can be practiced by all men, regardless of race, creed, or color. 
Our world is not sufficiently unified in thought to grasp the full mean- 
ing of any one single ethical principle, and until the full meaning is 
understood by all it cannot be put into practice. 

With this in view, then, I restate the question to read: Is there 
an ethical principle which should be practiced by all men, regardless 
of race, creed, or color? To this question I would be inclined to answer 
yes. To me it is simply living right. In order to live right one must 
become, thru experience, wise enough to be normally just to self; and 
when becoming possessed of such wisdom, to live in accordance with: 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them, 
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4) I think that if any ethical principle exists which could be 
called universal, it would be a principle of good will, for certainly even 
in tribes where murder is right, good will always exists; it may even 
be said that if the murder is in compliance with religious beliefs and 
ceremonies, good will can exist in the act of murder itself. Certainly 
no people exist who do not have an ethical principle whereby it is 
always right to assist others and have a kindly and helpful feeling 
toward them. 


Question Two 


(1) One of the most outstanding characteristics of such a princi- 
ple would be the idea of tolerance. Before anyone could accept such a 
principle he must be willing to see that it would apply to everyone and 
not only to himself. 
on (2) The essential characteristics of such a principle would be as 
ollows: 

(a) In no way could the principle conflict with religions, regard- 
less of whether the society worshipped one or several gods. 

(b) The principle would have to be international. 

(c) Such a principle would have to function so that it would give 
the best results for the group as a whole and not favor any particular 
group or groups. 


Question Three 


(1) Yes, I think the principle of good will embodies these charac- 
teristics. Good will respects the interests of others and when we adopt 
standards such as these we are acting in the interests of the group 
rather than of the individual. I think that the greatest good to the 
greatest number would naturally follow from the application of the 
a of good will. 

(2) Yes, the principle of good will embodies all of these charac- 
teristics. It is tolerant, for the everyday conception of good will car- 
ries with it the idea of tolerance toward others. e would all accept 
the need as being very much in evidence and certainly, if the principle 
of good will were carried out to the end, there would be a noticeable 
improvement. The good will you extend toward someone would have a 
tendency to make that person want to pass it on and so in the end we 
would have as a result more and more good will being done. 


Question Four 


(1) This principle should be applicable to groups in their rela- 
tions with each other as well as to individuals. However, this is hardly 
the case. As individuals, men believe that they ought to love and serve 
each other. As groups they take for themselves whatever their power 
can command. 

(2) I think such a oe is applicable to the relations of groups 
of people to each other as well as to individuals. But in the relations 
of groups to each other, I think other factors such as selfishness and 
desire for gain make it much more difficult for the principle to be 
applied. As an illustration of this I would like to give two different 
countries—Germany and France. Clearly these are two groups of Sgt 
ple. Now could they, if they so desired, work together in a spirit of co- 
operation and further the welfare of both? Certainly, I think they 
could. They do not do it tho, because each is afraid the other will get 
the advantage. Neither has the proper feeling of respect for the other. 

(3) No, I do not believe such a principle is applicable to the re- 
lations of groups of ge to each other as well as to individuals. For 
instance, the political parties give me the best example. If one man is 


a Republican, he would work only for the good of his party, while a 
Democrat would work only for the good of his party. Here we have 
two groups of people who are working against each other, each one 
in an attempt to outdo the groups of people he is not related to. 
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Question Five 

(1) I believe that good will is very significantly applicable to the 
relations of cultural and ethnic groups to each other. All nations are 
essentially egotistic, of course; patriotism and national pride are quite 
obviously tied up with the group psychology of desiring supremacy in 
international relations. We Americans believe that we are the greatest 
nation on earth, but so do the French, British, Germans, and Japanese. 
However, I believe that it is possible to create and nourish a whole- 
some interest in the welfare of the other states; not only is it possible, 
it is a vital necessity if we are ever to approach what we conceive as 
world peace. International good will has in the past few years been 
recognized as an essential part of our uncodified international law. 
After all, national and race prejudices are merely the results of peculiar 
and unique psychological situations. Would it not be possible and prof- 
itable to set up a reaction in the other direction, in the direction of 
friendship, mutual cultural interests, international economy, and the 
like? The all-important thing, I believe, in the promotion of such an 
international good will is to realize the tremendous significance of the 
point of view. 

(2) I do not see how two groups with entirely different cultures 
can both feel good will toward each other. Take a case in which the 
United States is endeavoring to develop good will toward a nation of 
savages in South Africa. We certainly would not from a purely hu- 
manitarian point of view pick out this tribe and offer them good will. 
The only reason we would have would be to exploit them. They, how- 
ever, might feel a genuine sense of good will toward us. They might 
realize that we could protect them, or do something else to their ad- 
vantage. In either case, the motives would be selfish. 

Question Six 

(1) Let us use Dr. Wicks’ arguments about the two kinds of wills 
as set forth in his book The Reason for Living.? He says good will is 
the only creator of good will and ill will is the sole creator of ill will. 
If we accept this, we are forced to believe that in our conception of 
ethics good will will be treated as having the same relationship with ill 
will as good has with bad and right has with wrong. We can never 
use one as a means to an end which embodies the second or vice versa. 

(2) I believe that the principle of good will is inherent in the indi- 
vidual. Occasionally you find people, tho, who have some reason not 
to follow it. Either they have been antagonized by someone or selfish 
motives enter for some reason, and they then let the principle of ill will 
prevail over that of good will. 

3) A person who practices good will at certain instances of time 
and ill will at other times is not really practicing good will. 

Question Seven 

(1) Good will cannot be kept within definite limits and ill will 
allowed to exist outside these limits. Good will must fill every crevice; 
it must be shouted from the housetops; it must be proclaimed in the 
headlines of every newspaper; it must be taught in every home; and 
most of all it must be taught in our educational institutions, from the 
lowest to the highest. We must teach so much good will and love that 
there will be no room left for ill will and hatred. 

Question Eight 

(1) If a whole people are taught to hate another people, the aver- 
age person will naturally assume that, if the practice of hatred is profit- 
able for the group, it surely is applicable to his own minor and simple 
personal situations. It seems to me that, once this tendency toward 
a created within the people, it will grow until finally it becomes 
a habit. 


2? Wicks, Robert R. The Reason for Living. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Chicago, 1984. 
306 pp. 
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(2) In considering the psychological effects of teaching a whole 
people to practice hatred toward another people, we need only to con- 
sult statistics on crime before and after the World War. Here we 
have clearly exemplified the results of the practice of hatred toward 
another people. An individual who has been taught to hate a whole 
people cannot confine his hatred to that people alone but in turn this 
hatred is reverted back to anyone with whom this individual comes 
in contact. I do not believe that we may hope for “world peace” until 
the effects of having been taught to “hate” and “kill” have been done 
away with-and in their places “love for fellow-man” and “tolerance” 
have become the practice. 

(3) Political leaders have worked upon the assumption that, in 
teaching their people to hate all other nations or any particular nation, 
they are building up a stronger national unity. However, there is sure 
to be an adverse psychological effect on domestic relations when this 
feeling of hatred is nurtured for some foreign people. The people tend 
to become fanatical, and an unreasoning people is always a disturbing 
influence under any government. 


Question Nine 


(1) The chief hindrance to good will among individuals is ex- 
pressed in the philosophy of many people: “Get all you can,” and “Let 
the other fellow look out for himself.” Another common saying is “Let 
the buyer beware.” These (or rather this) hindrances may be over- 
come only by impressing upon everyone that the policies eventually react 
to the disadvantages of the persons holding them. In international rela- 
tions, the chief hindrances are tariffs, secret alliances, and the idea of 
many diplomats to get as much as possible without giving up one ad- 
vantage. These hindrances can be removed by practicing among nations 
truthfulness, codperation, and a real desire to help the other fellow. 

(2) The hindrances to the practice of good will can be removed 
by education. It seems to me that the whole question of good will de- 
pends upon the knowledge of the people. 


Question Ten 


(1) On a national basis undoubtedly the most effective way of re- 
moving hindrances to the practice of good will would be thru the League 
of Nations. Thru this medium representatives from the different nations 
will become acquainted and develop a friendly attitude and substitute 
the principle of codperation for coercion. 

I would suggest primarily the elimination of the practice of class 
distinction as a step toward developing a feeling of good will. We must 
all be on the same plane, thereby sharing the same problems and enjoy- 
ing the same privileges. Then we will find a feeling of interest in and 
sympathy for one another common among all. The one thing Ghandi 
boasts of having done thoroly in India is that of eliminating the 
caste system. 

(2) To remove hindrances to international good will, the United 
States could cancel the debts of the nations of Europe incurred by our 
war loans to them. If the United States joined the League of Nations, 
or even the World Court, she could remove two important hindrances 
to European good will toward the United States. Europe resents the 
fact that we proposed the League of Nations and then refused to join it. 
Another great hindrance to good will towards the United States is our 
extremely high tariff wall. Good will towards us could be greatly im- 
proved by the removal of such a barrier as we have. 


Illustrative Material Supplied by Indiana University Students 


Reciprocity in tariffs as practiced by nations is a form of good 
will; yet undoubtedly President Roosevelt created some ill will when 
he threatened to “crack down” and discontinue the practice if other 
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nations did not cease their discrimination. Withdrawing into a shell 
like China did would not help any. Nations want national self-suffi- 
ciency and still want international coéperation and dependence, which to 
me seems as if it were a paradox. 

I think that good will can. be kept within definite limits, while ill 
will is permitted to work in an unrestrained manner outside of those 
prescribed limits. About the best illustration of this that I can call to 
mind is that of Christmas Day at the front line trenches during the 
last Great War. The story has been told any number of times that 
on this day the soldiers of both the Allies and the Germans set aside 
the ill will of their war to exchange a few greetings of cheer and good 
will with each other. Yet, on the completion of the definite limits of 
this good will, both again took up the toil of ill will with more vigor 
than ever, ill will raging in an unrestrained manner. 

Take, for instance, the case of a large retail store which has a long 
list of regular customers. Without a doubt there will be certain favors 
granted to a few special customers, but there can be no definite dividing 
line where good will ends and ill will begins. There will be a gradual 
decline of good will from the best, most desirable customers, to the 
worst, most undesirable customers, for there are some undesirable cus- 
tomers everywhere. The management of the store cannot say that every 
customer down to a certain point must be treated well and that it makes 
no difference how the others are treated. 

When hatred is taught to a whole people with the express purpose 
that these people practice it against another group, this teaching is 
likely to prove a boomerang. We are not able to confine hatred to 
certain limits. There is no safety valve that can shut off this hate should 
it be used amongst the originally taught people. In teaching hatred 
we create a monster, much like Dr. Frankenstein, who becomes too large 
and too powerful for our control. In 1917 the American people were 
taught hatred thru propaganda. However, the returning jobless sol- 
dier found that he could hate his own people as much as he did the 
enemy. His hatred was even intensified as the cause was more personal 
than merely making “the world safe for democracy.” The gangster of 
today was born. . 

Two examples of the necessity of good will in groups may be cited. 
The first is the class conflict between the aristocrats and the peasants 
in the French Revolution. If the upper class had honestly tried to im- 
prove the condition of the lower class and had practiced good will 
toward them, they would themselves have benefited more than they 
did by ignoring the wretched condition of the peasants. Likewise, in 
the struggle between capital and labor, the ends of each are promoted 
more by considering the welfare of the other as well as their own, 
than merely by being concerned with their own. 

An interesting experiment in the bringing about of good will is 
found in the Olympic games. Here we have an example of individuals 
preserving their lives by properly developing themselves, and not only 
are they interested in developing themselves but their own and all other 
countries are interested. The level of association due to sports is one 
of the superior means of developing a good will which will be reflected 
in a great many other ways, I believe. Consider, too, Babe Ruth’s 
welcome by the Japanese people. 


Good Will as Expressed by Great Sages 


The first philosopher to formulate a moral law for all rational 
beings out of the principle of good will was Immanuel Kant. He wrote: 
“Nothing in the whole world, or even outside of the world, can possibly 
be regarded as good without limitation except a good will.” From this 
good will Kant derived his famous moral law which he called the cate- 
gorical imperative. This name emphasizes the fact that the moral 
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law is absolutely binding upon every rational being, regardless of how 
much his natural inclinations may pull him in the direction of pleasure. 

In his recent monumental Spirit of World Politics, Professor W. E. 
Hocking extends Kant’s principle to groups and particularly to states. 
He writes: “It would be absurd to say that the moral principle of 
humanity or good will, with its implications of positive altruistic action, 
may be a rule for persons but not for states. It is a rule for states 
because it is a rule for persons.” * 

Long before Kant formalized good will into an ethical principle, it 
was stated as a moral maxim by various great sages. Here are some 
sample sayings: 

In the Confucian scriptures the so-called Silver Rule appears five 
different times. One of the passages is: “Tsze-kung asked, saying, ‘Is 
there one word which may serve as a rule of practice for all one’s life?’ 
The Master said: ‘Is not reciprocity such a word? What you do not 
want done to yourself, do not do to others.’” (15:23.)* 

Mencius, a disciple of Confucius, wrote: “The tendency of man’s 
nature is good. There are none but have this tendency to good.” (Men- 
cius 6:1, 2, 2.)° 

Lao Tze said: “To those who are good to me, I am good; and to 
those who are not good to me, I am also good; and thus all get to be 
good. To those who are sincere with me, I am sincere; and to those 
who are not sincere, I am also sincere; and thus all get to be sincere.” 
(Tao Teh King 49:2.)° 

Verses 149 and 150 of the ancient Buddhist scripture, the Sutta- 
Nipata," read: 

E’en as a mother watcheth o’er her child, 

Her only child, as long as life doth last, 

So let us, for all creatures, great or small, 
Develop such a boundless heart and mind, 
Ay, let us practice love for all the world, 
Upward and downward, yonder, thence, 
Uncramped, free from ill will and enmity. 

The Laws of Manu contain the fine saying: “Let him patiently 
bear hard words. Let him not insult anybody. Against an angry man 
let him not in return show anger. Let him bless when he is cursed.” 
(Chapter VI, 47-48.)° 

Rabbi Hillel, who died about the year 10 B.C., said: “What is 
hateful unto thee do not do unto thy fellow. This is the great founda- 
tion; the rest is commentary.” ° 

And the supreme form of this principle is the positive Golden Rule 
~~ * Hocking, W. E. Spirit of World Politics. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1982. 

. 479. 

7 * Quoted from Hume, R. E. The World’s Living Religions. (rev. ed.) Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1925. p. 118. 

5 Ibid., p. 119. 

* Ibid., p. 140. 

™ Davids, Mrs. Rhys. Buddhism, a Study of the Buddhist Norm. (Home University 
Library.) Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1928. 219 pp. 

® Quoted from Hume, op. ecit., p. 27. 

®* Hastings, James, ed. Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1914.. Vol. VI, p. 683. 
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of Jesus: “All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto them.” (Matt. 7:12.) Even the 
materialistic philosopher, Thomas Hobbes, adopted this as his second 
law of nature. In Chapter XIV of his famous Leviathan,” after stating 
his second law, he wrote: “This is that law of the Gospel; whatsoever 
you require that others should do to you, that do ye to them. And that 
law of all men, quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris. (What you do 
not want others to do unto you, do not do unto them.)” 
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FOLKLORE AS AN AGENT OF GOOD WILL 


By StitH THOMPSON, Professor of English, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


Of all literary studies folklore is the most truly democratic and 
international. The very nature of its materials—the literary and artis- 
tic expression of the folk—makes it impossible to draw social and racial 
lines. The successful study of the traditional songs, tales, traditions, 
riddles, proverbs, music, or dances of a savage tribe or of a peasant 
or backwoods community demands an utterly democratic and interna- 
tional point of view. The material to be studied is that belonging to 
every class of society, to every people from the most sophisticated to 
the most primitive. 

A folklorist is likely to be either primarily a field worker or an 
interpretative scholar. To each of these men is given an opportunity to 
establish close relations with an unusually large and varied group of 
human beings. Dr. Herskovitz returns from a year among the Bush 
Negroes of Guiana and shows us that he has entered with sympathy 
and good will into their daily living. Before such an experience, the 
finely drawn lines of race and nation lose all their meaning. Many 


% Quoted from Rand, Benjamin. The Classical Moralists. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1909. pp. 22-8. 
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of our folklorists and anthropologists have had similar experiences. The 
original impulse was doubtless to make an interesting study, but a year 
or five years in the Indian tent or the native hut of the South Seas or 
of Africa has changed that attitude to one of real and lasting friend- 
ship. After his years among the Cherokees, James Mooney became so 
much a part of their lives that his memory is now revered almost as 
that of a patron saint. 

Not only does this breaking down of barriers occur with people of 
a different race or different cultural levels. The German university 
professor who collects folk tales among the peasants must become as one 
of them. He leaves the bounds of his own professional class and learns 
to move with understanding and sympathy among all ranks of men. By 
virtue of his tact and of his love for folk music Cecil Sharp leaves his 
English environment and becomes at home in the cabins of the Southern 
mountaineer. John A. Lomax has ridden the range with cowboys as he 
collects their ballads, and in these later years thru his rare human 
sympathy and his genuine interest he has so won the confidence of the 
negro convicts that they sing their songs for him as freely as for 
themselves. Thru the work of such folklorists as he the world at large 
learns of the emotional life, of the sorrows, joys, aspirations, loves, and 
hates of groups in the social order which otherwise would remain unsung. 
Knowledge of the expression of these emotions brings for these peoples 
more and more understanding, and more fellow feeling. 

Some of our most successful folklorists have been country preach- 
ers, doctors, teachers, or missionaries. Their folklore has been a by- 
product of their principal activity. These men have already come to 
know their men and women and usually have recorded their material 
as an afterthought. But they have thus served to bring their humble 
subjects to the attention and the better understanding of the world. 
Such a man was Elias Lénnrot who, in his lonely winters in northern 
Finland, collected the hero songs which he wove into the Kalevala, an 
event of such national importance that Finland is this year celebrating 
its centenary. Tang Kristensen from his small village in Jutland sent 
forth year by year his folklore collections from Danish peasants, until 
their emotional life and the community beliefs and customs have become 
a part of the knowledge of all folklorists. Fortunate is a people that 
has such an understanding interpreter. 

The perennial unpleasantness between British and Irish is always 
embarrassing to one who admires and respects them both. It was there- 
fore a great pleasure when I learned from Mr. Robin Flower, keeper 
of manuscripts in the British Museum, that he has for years spent a 
part of his vacation collecting folklore among the Gaelic-speaking inhabi- 
tants of the Blasket Islands off the coast of Ireland. In delightful 
fashion Mr. Flower recreated for me the friendly scene around the fire 
and the telling of the tale and the free and delightful comments on it. 
That he was regularly addressed by a Gaelic name meaning “Little 
Flower” seemed to me to offer a fitting commentary on the whole rela- 
tionship. English and Irish were for the time forgotten, and, thru 
the barrier of a thousand years of conflict in temperament and interest, 
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there came as a result of the simple kindliness of heart and the great 
common store of emotion and wonder and humor, a feeling of true 
comradeship and spiritual unity. 

Such are the rewards in human understanding and good will that 
come to the folklorist who goes into the field and collects his material 
from the mouth of the folk. But not all, even of the greatest students 
of the literature and art of tradition, have the privilege of this broaden- 
ing experience. These students are confined to the four walls of the 
library or the classroom. Do these also share in the broadening and 
humanizing influence of this study? 

One of the first results of the beginning of an interest in folk mate- 
rial is the increase in knowledge about the inhabitants of the world. 
Thru sheer necessity one begins to stretch his view of mankind beyond 
the great nations to include the minor racial groups. He knows the 
traditions and customs of Ainu and Japanese or of Catalonian and 
Spaniard and appreciates for the first time the composite nature of 
these peoples. He must acquire not only a geographical orientation 
but also a historic background. He must learn to visualize the life his- 
tory of a tale and follow its vicissitudes from its first telling in Kashmir 
twenty-five hundred years ago. He must go with it to Nepal and then 
to Persia, to Syria, to Arabia, back to Persia, to Constantinople, to 
Italy, and then to all parts of Europe. He must know what were the 
forces which helped with the spread of tales. Were the mediaeval Jews 
or the Mohammedans the greater carriers of tradition from East to 
West? What, if any, was the function of the Crusader in connection 
with it all? Did the era of the Great Migrations following the down- 
fall of Rome cause large diffusion of traditions? These questions and 
a hundred others like them cause the folklorist to try to enter into 
the lives of men of many races and of many different ages. 

He sees the tale of Cinderella, the abused youngest daughter who 
married the prince, told in China and Africa and among the American 
Indians, as well as in a thousand versions in its European or Asiatic 
homeland, and he recognizes the fact that such a story with its rapid 
changes of fortune, its marvelous gifts, and its rewards and punish- 
ments is very near to the heart of all the human race. He likewise 
follows the stories of the wolf and the fox or the rabbit thru their his- 
tory. They take him on a fascinating journey. He must first trace 
the Aesop fables to their original tales in Greece and Egypt and India, 
and then he must follow this tradition into the literature of Mediaeval 
Europe. He must next learn of the rich collection of these animal 
stories that arose in Finland and Western Russia and that in the early 
Middle Ages reached western Europe. There these tales meet those 
which have come from Aesop and are made the basis for the clever 
satire called the Romance of Reynard the Fox. The folklorist then 
follows this now combined tradition to the Spanish peninsula and from 
there in the fifteenth century to Africa. In Africa the tales become 
naturalized and are again influenced by tales brought from India. In 
slave ships they come to America and, after lightening two centuries 
of negro bondage, have delighted countless children and their elders 
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as well. The folklorist follows such tales as these with appreciation 
of the human values involved and emerges from the study with a better 
knowledge of mankind. j 

- Thus for the student of comparative folklore, history is enriched 
by interest in the expression of peoples of many different ages. Geogra- 
phy likewise comes to life with the picture of its teeming tribes of men. 
The distortion of facts that centers all things important in a few rul- 
ing nations is rectified as one learns the enormous cultural réle that 
many of the smaller folk have played. The very fact that the center of 
folklore interest is in the little Scandinavian countries—above all in 
Finland—takes from him the arrogance of assuming that all that is of 
any value may be read in English, or at all events, in French and Ger- 
man. In spite of himself the folklorist must become a linguist of a 
sort and may therefore enter rather intimately into the expression of 
many peoples. More and more he becomes at home with the whole 
human race. 

The folklorist’s own study thus creates in him a fundamentally 
broad and sympathetic attitude. He ceases to feel bound by social and 
racial and national inhibitions. He is open to interesting contacts with 
people everywhere, not only in books but in the flesh. Soon he finds 
that he is establishing associations with other men of like interests. 
First it may be that they are of his own country, but it is not long be- 
fore his studies bring him into touch with men in other lands. He 
learns that the whole world of scholarship is bound together in codpera- 
tive effort and that it is only by continued labor together that progress 
is made. 

Perhaps he may be impelled, as I was after an acquaintance by 
letter with these kindred spirits of other lands, to visit them and learn 
to know them as delightfully broad and human personalities. Such 
visits take the folklorist into many places. Even if he is confined to 
Europe he soon leaves the large city and finds himself in the provincial 
university town. The hours or days of eager talk over common prob- 
lems and the not less interesting view of the life of a new part of the 
world make of these pilgrimages memories long to be cherished. And 
afterward, when the friendly letters come back from Dublin or London, 
from Bridge of Stirling or Basel, from Heidelberg or Frankfurt, from 
Giessen or Leiden, from Prague or Budapest, from Greifswald or Ber- 
lin, or from such northern and Baltic cities as Copenhagen, Lund, Oslo, 
Helsingfors, Riga, or Dorport, the pleasant association with these men 
of different races and environment is renewed. 

We pursue our common problems, and organize and systematize 
our research. From its center in Helsingfors the Folklore Fellows issues 
its international series, the “FF Communications,” with the work of 
scholars from all over the world. At Greifswald and Riga the schol- 
ars are also brought together in the preparation of their great Encyclo- 
paedia of the Folk Tale. From Irkutsk and Peiping and Manila let- 
ters come to show that even there the codperative efforts of folklore 
scholarship go on. More and more all these workers are bound together. 

In their common interest in folklore all of them are united. 
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Marion College 
WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


By ALLEN BowMAN, Associate Professor of History and Social Sciences, 
Marion College, Marion 


My objective in this lesson on good will was to show the futility of 
international war. 

I used the material presented below as a stimulus to thought, ques- 
tions, and discussion on the part of the class. This particular lesson 
was preceded by a day or two of reading and discussion by the class 
on the general subject of international relations. 

The reaction of the class was noticeable and pleasing. The idea 
that war is foolish and can be avoided was, judging from the class dis- 
cussion that followed, impressed for the first time upon some of the* 
more conservative students. One young man who has done more think- 
ing along this line than the average Marion College student raised the 
question, ‘‘What should I actually do in case of the outbreak of war?”— 
a question that provoked worth-while discussion. 

A young American who returned from the Western Front after 
the Armistice could scarcely be induced to say a word about his expe- 
riences. Once, however, under unusual provocation, he declared: 

“One day while on solitary duty in No-Man’s-Land I encountered 
a young German of about my own age. Why should I try to kill this 
fine young German? I had nothing against him personally. He had 
never done me a bad turn. And I veritably believe he had no more 
desire to fight than I did. But we were at war. We were under orders. 
The inevitable happened. We flew at one another’s throats. 

“I came back to the trenches all covered with the blood and brains 
of that young German. I did what I did conscientiously, because it was 
my duty—but, for God’s sake, don’t ask me to talk about it!” 

Here is a partial explanation of the grim silence of World War 
veterans. The two young men perhaps realized for the first time, face 
to face out there between armies bent on murderous destruction, that 
in reality they were neighbors. But they were helpless neighbors, 
trained to regard one another as enemies, taught by systematic propa- 
ganda that the opposing force consisted of low villains of sinister mo- 
tives; and whether or not they had swallowed the propaganda whole, 
they were under orders to kill each other. Finer feeling absorbed back 
home in civilized society—a society supposedly Christian—must be 
thrown to the winds; they must now hate “the enemy”; they must de- 
stroy him by any or all conceivable means. 

Apparently there is here a fundamental clash of loyalties that is 
rooted in deep maladjustments within our social order. Powerful forces 
of peace draw world-wide millions of men into a common brotherhood; 
then equally powerful forces—indeed, forces as yet more powerful than 
those of peace—leap blindly out of a barbaric past to disrupt that 
brotherhood and threaten to annihilate civilization itself. 

There was a time when one’s neighborhood was bounded by a tiny 
circle. To the ancient Greek it was only the immediate circle of ac- 
quaintances of one’s own blood and rank. Inhabitants of the next city- 
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state might be bitter enemies. To the ancient Hebrew that circle was 
drawn rather closely around the local village or clan. Mediaeval Europe, 
after a short-lived effort on the part of Rome to widen the concept, 
made little advance beyond the ancients. In spite of a universal church, 
neighborliness was seldom extended beyond the manorial village—cer- 
tainly not beyond the restricted boundaries of the feudal state. 

For untold centuries, then, the aristocrats in the rank just above, 
the common herd in the ranks below, the strange men of other tribes, 
and the inhabitants of the adjoining principality or city-state were 
definitely beyond the pale. The assumption that non-Greeks were mere 
barbarians, that non-Jews were despised Gentiles, and that folk of dif- 
ferent color and culture were inferior, dies hard. The rural economy 
in which man has usually lived contributes much to the perpetuating 
» of narrow horizons. The limited contacts of the days preceding the 
Industrial Revolution, coupled with the ignorance and prejudice of 
illiterate masses, were sure to generate local loyalties and manifold 
hatreds. Thru the ages war has been the normal condition. 

Then came the national state, the printing press, the railroad, the 
concept of democracy, and with them the necessity of drawing the circle 
of one’s neighborhood wider and wider. Slowly but inevitably men 
found their horizons broadening. 

After all, vital contacts, direct or indirect, are the sinews of neigh- 
borliness. Our ancestors confined their neighborly relations within a 
few miles’ radius for the simple reason that their contacts rarely reached 
farther. The community was small, homogeneous, and easily compre- 
hended. To love one’s friends and hate one’s enemies was the natural 
procedure; and, with the most of mankind far away and not understood, 
one was sure to look upon the bulk of the human race as enemies. 

Unfortunately that old narrow concept of neighborliness, tho it 
should be as extinct as the dodo, persists doggedly even into the twen- 
tieth century: it hovers ominously over cities throbbing with life, where 
countless means of communication tie millions of fellow-mortals to- 
gether; it broods over civilized states to make plainer those interna- 
tional and inter-racial boundaries which mean nothing to telegraph and 
radio and airplane. It is apparent that modern transmitters of intelli- 
gence make people on opposite sides of an ocean as truly neighbors as 
were people who lived twenty miles apart in the same county during 
the days of the stage coach. 

It is as tho the Joneses and Smiths and Browns on our street, with 
whom we had done business all our lives, should be dropped from our 
calling list. There are strange picket fences around their yards, un- 
familiar ways in their families, skeletons in their closets—and guns, 
if you please, mounted on their front porches; and all these things we 
have not been able to accustom ourselves to, tho we have dealt with 
these neighbors in manifold ways, and our fathers with their fathers, 
from time immemorial. 

What a tragedy that economically and scientifically the world is 
one vast neighborhood, but politically it remains a series of armed 
camps! Our concept of neighborliness has emerged but slightly out 
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of the dawn of the Christian era, when the inquirer first asked that 
question, “Who is my neighbor?” and received an answer that cut 
straight across his race superiority complex, his religious prejudice, 
and his tribal boundaries. Is the world still so large that we cannot 
in any conceivable way help the Japanese or the Chinaman or the Ger- 
man to meet his problem and solve it? No. These men are our neigh- 
bors. Is the world still so loosely strung together that war can rage 
indefinitely over part of it with the rest of it going on with “business 
as usual”? Certainly not. All people under the sun are our neighbors. 

When the world became one vast, intricate, interdependent organ- 
ism, the havoc that could be wrought by a narrow and barbaric con- 
ception of neighborliness became nothing less than appalling. The 
horrible negation of neighborliness that we call the World War de- 
stroyed (directly and indirectly) enough lives to constitute a nation 
like England, and enough property to equal the total wealth of the 
United States. The blow dealt to civilization by that infinite folly 
has made it stagger ever since like a drunken man. We and those 
Smiths and Joneses and Browns could think of nothing better than to 
set off dynamite in one another’s basements and blow families and 
goods and all sky high. 

The folly grows when we consider that we have since strained 
every nerve to make the next blow-up more thoro. The world neigh- 
borhood, still bleeding from every pore, scrapes together upward of 
$5,000,000,000 a year for military purposes—far more than in the fever- 
ish days of 1913. Still more glaring does the folly become when we 
consider that the next war, like the last, must inevitably take the lives 
of many of our best men and undermine the stamina of many more; 
it must blight civilization in its very flower. 

Such tearing explosions as that of 1914-18 might possess one re- 
deeming feature if only they brought us nearer to an understanding of 
one another. But the disturbing fact is that a big fight generates 
hatred instead of good will, drives us back toward barbarism instead of 
forward to a better day. The problems that trouble us can only be 
increased by war; they are solved only by friendly coéperation. 

It was indeed a powerful hand of steel that gripped our young 
American and his German friend that day in No-Man’s-Land. The anti- 
neighborliness of war has been hallowed by the usage of ages. It is an 
institution. Militarists, be they army and navy men, munitions manv- 
facturers, or jingoistic politicians, continue to sanctify it. Men and 
women who are the best of neighbors in their daily contacts with one 
another still accept it is inevitable. Churches still condone it. 

Such an institution of world-wide aspect and age-old endurance 
is like those other ancient evils—slavery or dueling or the subordina- 
tion of woman to man—extremely hard to uproot. The masses of people 
cannot quickly be informed fully of the true nature of war or given 
the faith that it can be ended. Contacts which will be sufficient to pro- 
duce understanding instead of hostility cannot be fostered in a day. 

And yet, like these other deep-rooted institutions, war can be abol- 
ished. War will end when enough people accept the facts: viz., that 
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the progress of civilization itself is limited by our conception of neigh- 
borliness; that it is a change in attitude that is necessary, not a change 
in our hereditary make-up. There is encouragement in the fact that 
humanity does have a way, at last, after painful wanderings, of facing 
facts and accepting them. 

Do you know something about the Japanese and their situation? 
How would you feel as one of a growing population of 60,000,000 or 
more, with arable land to the total extent of the state of West Virginia 
available in your island empire? Would you demand naval parity with 
Great Britain and the United States? 

Have you made an honest effort to understand the German people 
and their problems? How would you feel as one of a great nation 
shackled with what is perhaps the most glaringly unjust treaty of his- 
tory, while all about you the nations who pledged themselves to disarm 
are piling up munitions of war? 

Have you tried to become acquainted with your Latin American 
neighbors to the south? Can you see how, as a Mexican or a Nicara- 
guan, knowing history as you do, you might fear Uncle Sam as the 
Colossus of the North? Is it not worth-while to meet these people on 
common ground and allay their fears? 

It is only as you and I and the other fellow persist in such a quest 
for understanding that we can come to regard every race and nation 
as actual neighbors. In acquiring and spreading this wider conception 
of neighborliness you can make your contribution. 

Meanwhile, a true World Neighborhood is emerging. Just now 
it may seem to be in eclipse; but all great movements are gradual. The 
League of Nations and the World Court, weak as they are, constitute 
the beginnings of international organization. The Kellogg-Briand Anti- 
War Pact commits the nations to a position far in advance of any 
before reached, and as a molder of opinion—if not a guarantee of 
peace—is eminently worth-while. 

There are immediate steps to be taken. Reduction of armaments 
by international agreement, control of the munitions industry, the ad- 
justment of democratic institutions to twentieth-century needs in order 
to ward off militant dictatorship, education in school and church and 
press for international codperation—these are some of the measures 
that can make a repetition of that horror in No-Man’s-Land impossible. 
Such a repetition will be impossible when we actually realize that our 
neighborhood is the world. 


St. Mary’s College 


A PHASE OF ORIENTATION OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


By SISTER MIRIAM JOSEPH, C.S.C., Teacher of English, 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 


My objective was to help college freshmen to see that the world 
today has special need of good will; that good will between groups in 
society depends upon a habit of good will in the daily lives of the 
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members of each group; that they, as college freshmen in a boarding 
school, “on their own” for the first time in their lives, have a peculiar 
need and opportunity to cultivate daily habits of good will; and that 
such cultivation can have a vital relationship to industrial and world 
peace during the next fifty years. I also hoped to cause them actually 
to exercise good will in little, practical ways so as to cultivate solidly 
the habit of good will. 
I talked to my class along the following lines: 


In studying physical sciences you found that there are certain laws 
of nature, as the law of gravitation; laws of gases under varying con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure; laws of chemical change. These 
laws are constant, invariable. 

You also may have studied some of the social sciences: economics, 
politics, sociology. We speak of laws of economics, the law of supply 
and demand, the law of wages. Are these, like the laws of the physical 
sciences, invariable? 

The law of supply and demand rests on this trait of human 
nature: a man will try to buy goods or services for the lowest price 
he needs to pay, and he will try to sell his product for the highest 
price he can get. Most men display this attitude. And yet, less than 
thirty years ago Henry Ford startled the country by announcing a 
five-dollar a day minimum wage in his factory. Furthermore, year 
after year, he offered for sale a better motor car for a lower price. 
Here was a man who aimed to buy services for more than he needed 
to pay at the same time that he offered his product, his Ford cars, 
for less than he could have asked. Most astonishing of all, following 
this strange policy, Henry Ford has made more money than any man 
who ever lived. Of course, there is a reason. Henry Ford has never 
claimed to be a Santa Claus. These principles, the reverse of what 
most business men held, principles which they thought would ruin a 
thriving business, Mr. Ford adopted because he thought they were good 
business principles. The high wages he paid his men enabled them 
to buy his cars; the low price of his motor cars enabled the thousands 
with small incomes to buy cars; the enormous number of cars, sold at a 
small profit on each car, built up in thirty years the largest earned 
fortune in history. 

David Ricardo, an English economist, over a hundred years ago 
stated the iron law of wages: “Wages tend to be just enough or less 
than enough to keep the worker alive; if the supply of laborers is too 
great for the wage fund, let starvation and illness decrease their num- 
ber; a rise of wages will invariably lower profits.” This is a far 
cry from the theory and practice of Henry Ford, who paid high wages 
and whose profits increased thereby. And, of course, Henry Ford is 
not alone. What is the current theory of wages today? You read the 
newspapers; what do you find it to be? Do business men today gen- 
erally favor high wages or low wages as a means to increase general 
prosperity? [Class discussion of this point.] _ Yes, high wages and a 
high standard of living are today generally thought to be signs and 
means of prosperity. We would not want American workmen to live 
on a lower scale of excellence. High wages enable them to buy radios, 
electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, motor cars; and these busi- 
nesses thrive. Then roads are built for the cars to travel on; and steel 
plants and glass foundries and such related industries thrive. 

The point of all this is that the laws of the social sciences, unlike 
those of the physical sciences, are variable because they depend on the 
intellect and will of men—on their ideas, sense of values—in a word, 
on their attitudes; their attitudes, which govern their actions, are 
subject to change; therefore, if we want to change certain effects, it is 
possible to do so, for we can change their causes. 
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Stones roll down hill in 1935 just as they did in 1830 or the year 
1000; the rain falls, and we cannot stop it. But in America today 
we would not tolerate industrial conditions that were accepted as a 
matter of course in 1830 or 1890, because they were then thought to be 
necessary and unavoidable. Women, almost naked, were hitched to little 
cars of coal to haul them on tracks laid in dark mines thru tunnels in 
which they could not stand upright while they had to wade thru water; 
and this for ten and twelve hours a day. Dickens, in Oliver Twist, 
has given us some notion of the horrors of the English workhouse sys- 
tem; and in fact he was very influential in getting reform laws enacted. 
An English workhouse with fifty beds could accommodate one hundred 
children of perhaps nine years of age; when one crowd got out of bed 
to work ten or twelve hours, the other crowd tumbled into the same beds, 
exhausted from working on the night shift. 

What is the difference between conditions then and now? There is 
a difference of attitude, a difference of theory. And there are other 
notable changes in human affairs that have been brought about by a 
change of theory: democracies have supplanted monarchies; dueling has 
become outmoded; and we no longer think it necessary to civic order 
to persecute or put to death men whose religious beliefs differ from those 
of their rulers or fellow-citizens. 

The world of today differs from that of a hundred years ago in 
other important ways. Mechanical inventions and other factors are 
making us more interdependent. New and ever more effective means of 
communication and transportation are making of our world a neighbor- 
hood. What kind of neighbors are we? What can be done to make 
us better neighbors? As we of necessity rub elbows more and more 
with our fellow-men in our work, in our living quarters, in our recrea- 
tions, does our feeling of friendliness toward them increase or decrease? 

Compare the hermit, the cave-man, the pioneer farmer, the apart- 
ment dweller, the factory hand, the Boston policeman on this point: 
how much does a given act of any one of them affect his fellow-men? 

The mere physical relation of proximity in our urban life makes 
our acts a concern of our neighbor, and his acts become our concern. 
Is there a corresponding increase in friendliness keeping pace with the 
increase in contacts? 

Where is there a better spirit of neighborliness—in a small town 
or in a city apartment building? In the small town, of course. There- 
fore we see in our world a very dangerous situation: our acts are coming 
to mean more and more to our neighbors at the same time that they, as 
individuals, are coming to mean less and less to us. Our lives become 
more interdependent while our hearts become more self-centered. It is 
like putting ever more high-speed cars at the disposal of incompetent 
chauffeurs—immature, untrained, or even intoxicated. The mechanical. 
improvements only make the human situation more dangerous. And our 
economic machine has broken down for a similar reason: we have de- 
veloped our capacity to produce wealth, without developing a parallel 
efficiency to distribute that wealth equitably. 

Thoughtful persons realize that something must be done or we will 
find ourselves in an unlivable world. We must begin with the individual, 
for he constitutes the group. Better attitudes must be cultivated: social- 
mindedness, social responsibility, codperation. An individual farmer may 
quit work if he likes; but policemen, railroad workers, dairymen cannot 
quit work without threatening their neighbors with grave inconvenience 
or disaster. 

If war should break out between any of the larger countries of the 
world today, it would likely result in a world war, because the nations 
of the world are so interlaced in their relations. The world is a tinder 
box that a spark can set aflame. What can save the situation? Only 
good will. But it is idle to speak of good will between nations unless 
the individuals who constitute those nations have as’ part and parcel 
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of their characters practical habits of good will; and they can have these 
habits only by exercising good will in their ordinary daily lives. 

As individuals, you should study yourselves. What attitude have 
you toward yourself, toward God, and toward your neighbor? Your 
attitude toward self comprises your ideals, your ambitions. An athlete 
desires physical development of himself; an artist seeks to cultivate 
h’s aesthetic powers; a scientist, a mathematician, seeks intellectual de- 
velopment; a saint seeks spiritual development of himself at the same 
time that his main interest in life is his attitude toward God. You 
have a spiritual life too; your attitude toward God comprises your per- 
sonal religion. Your attitude toward your neighbor includes your atti- 
tude toward your family. What is it, and how do you show it—now and 
during vacations? The attitude you develop now toward your classmates, 
toward upperclassmen, toward fellow club members, toward your im- 
mediate neighbors in the halls where you live, toward your intimate 
friends will determine what kind of wife, neighbor, society woman, and 
citizen you will be twenty years from now. 


After this discussion I assigned themes to be written on the subject 
of good will. The following are some of the ideas expressed in these 
themes by the students: 


(a) Basis of good will: 

The Great Commandment tells us to love our neighbor as ourselves 
and defines neighbor as anyone with whom we may come in contact. St. 
Paul makes our neighbor even closer when he tells us we “are all brothers 
in Christ.” From this Christian concept of the universal brotherhood 
of man we derive a basis for our feeling of good will toward our 
neighbor. 

How can good will be born in a stuffy room where five or six am- 
bassadors are declaring very formally that their respective nations have 
none but the kindest feelings toward the other nations? Good will 
thrives in an atmosphere where people are actively interested in their 
own and their neighbors’ welfare. Its birthplace would seem to be in 
the hearts of men. If it were present there, we could be quite certain 
of finding it in our civic, national, and international relationships. The 
solution of the problem of world peace and international good will seems 
to be in the hands of every member of society. 


(b) Definition of good will: 

Good will means love of one’s neighbor. It connotes the practice of 
forgiveness, codperation, and charity among mankind. Good will is that 
without which Christianity could not be. 

Others included in the term good will such traits as courtesy, 
patience, charity, humor, unselfishness, sincerity, forbearance, sympathy, 
graciousness, pity, benevolence, candor, helpfulness, sportsmanship, gen- 
erosity, submission, condescension, faithfulness, sociability, and sim- 
plicity. 


(c) Good will toward self: 

The noblest thought each of us can have concerning her own life is: 
“What good may I do in my life time?” True happiness can come only 
from a loving and a considerate attitude toward all; from service and 
from useful occupation; from striving to do all things well. 

Our daily tasks can be very trying or very delightful, depending 
on the spirit in which we do them. Good will in our daily tasks con- 
sists in performing them with dispatch and cheerfulness. If we get up 
every morning with this idea in mind, how much happier we are! 


(d) Good will toward God thru prayer: 
If good will doesn’t seem to prevail in our own little circle, maybe 
it is our own fault, and the wisest thing we can do is to ask God, our 
Father, to help us do the right thing. By prayer we gain the right atti- 
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tude toward God and our neighbor, and soon an improvement is evident. 
God will bless everyone who has good will in his heart and who mani- 
fests it duly. 


(e) Good will toward home and family: 

We could say a cheery “good morning” to mother and father when 
we join them at the breakfast table. We might ask mother what she 
plans to do today, and listen respectfully and attentively to father’s pre- 
dictions of today’s sales and bargains. After breakfast, we may seat 
mother in a comfortable chair with the morning paper on her lap; and 
on a cold morning we could help father to slip on his overcoat and then 
drive him to his office. 

How often, of an evening, have we dashed out to the movies instead 
of staying at home to play ping-pong with dad or to enjoy the evening 
with the whole family? Or have we ever suggested popping corn or 
pulling taffy? Perhaps these old-fashioned amusements might prove 
novel and entertaining to us moderns if we gave them a chance; they 
would certainly create a spirit of fun and well-wishing in the family. 
And let us look around for home talent. With a ukelele, a piano, and 
a voice or two, we can have a grand time of a Sunday evening, after 
tea, before the fire. 

If parents exercised a genial attitude when asking their children to 
do little chores, such as going to the store, sweeping the walk, helping 
with the dishes, instead of an attitude of “Now you’d better do that, or 
else. .. ,” children would perform these duties with a spirit of cheerful- 
ness and would feel that they were really helping. 

Brothers and sisters need constantly to adjust and readjust their 
desires. Mary may do Jean’s share of the dishes, so that she can get 
ready for a party. Each person helps the other, gives or shares some- 
thing to afford the other pleasure. Such generosity creates peace and 
good will in a normal family. 

When the home becomes a place of small, petty annoyances, it begins 
to disintegrate, and the members seek other interests in order to escape 
from the atmosphere of the home. However, a sense of humor can 
prevent all this. How easy it would be to laugh at some of the annoy- 
ing little incidents, if we looked at them in the right way. How enjoy- 
able the home would be if everyone kept smiling and cheerful. 


(f) Good will in school life: 

Good will, if it is to flourish in the world at large, must be taught 
to the child from his earliest days. From the very first grade, for 
instance in the stories of foreign countries, boys and girls could learn 
the ideal of good will, if it were related to their studies. Then, altho 
the child might not be conscious of it, he would accept the attitude of 
good will toward all nationalities as he accepts his family, church, 
playmates, etc. 

When school opened, if the upperclassmen hadn’t had a nice friendly 
attitude, I think many of the freshmen would have packed their trunks 
and returned home. But because everyone was so very helpful in show- 
ing us around and seeing that we met her friends, each freshman grew 
to like St. Mary’s and did not want to leave it. 

Athletics is one of the best means in our school life to promote good 
will. To obtain success in athletics the players must practice long and 
hard. They must be cordial and thoughtful of one another or failure 
will result. From this codperation a certain friendliness and brother- 
liness naturally arises. 

Among the obstacles to good will are cliques. They tend to form 
a barrier against sociability and therefore they should be avoided. 

The pupil must regard the teacher as one who is helping and guid- 
ing him, and thus create a spirit of ‘good will between himself and the 
teacher. The more good will that exists in a school, the more the school 
will be able to accomplish. 
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The authorities in a school have a big part to play in promoting 
good will. If they make rules that are almost impossible to obey, the 
spirit of good will is weakened, and soon nothing can revive it. The 
— have a satisfaction in obeying rules and regulations that are 
air. 

Are you cheerful and helpful to your roommate? Are you quiet 
when she wants to sleep or study? If the year passes without a quarrel, 
you have shown good will, undoubtedly. 

One aspect of good will toward our schoolmates that it would pay 
us to adopt is kindness in speech. I know from personal experience that 
it’s the little unkind things said to or about us that hurt and that lead 
to many a dislike. Even such things said in jest often sink deep and 
linger long in our memory. On the other hand, a kind word creates 
much friendliness, enough even to offset the sour taste of three or four 
disagreeable ones. 


(g) Good will toward neighbors: 

A cheery “good morning” and a friendly nod to our neighbor would 
make the place in which we live a brighter, more affable, more pleasant 
district. A spirit of good will would prevent such disorders as blasting 
radios and noisy parties in the “wee hours,” which cause friction and 
unfriendliness. 

Being on time for engagements is a very effective means of promot- 
ing good will because a person who has been kept waiting naturally be- 
comes nervous and impatient. Altho it may cost a little extra effort, 
promptness is generally highly appreciated. 

We should learn to include everyone in our conversation, when we 
are in a group, even tho we have our special friends there. Not to do 
so may cause mental agony to a person neglected and cause her to have 
a bitter feeling toward everything in general. 

We show our good will toward our friends by sympathy and under- 
standing, patiently bearing small faults and slights; in refraining from 
quarrels; in making up quarrels; in forgetting past injuries. 

There may be some old person near us confined to bed who is given 
very little thought by others because of the rush of everyday life. A 
we a kindly word and smile will go a long way toward lightening the 

urden. 

Let us try to be good hostesses. If we had a guest in our home, we 
would do all in our power to make his visit pleasant and enjoyable; and 
so it should be with our neighbor, for the world is “open house,” as it 
were, and we should feel obligated to see that the other fellow enjoys 
himself at our party and is treated properly. 


(h) Good will in civic life and world affairs: 

Good will toward his compatriots is one of the qualities which a good 
citizen must possess if he is to put the common welfare before his own 
personal comfort and convenience. 

While ambassadors are at a conference promoting peace, those at 
home are doing the things that gradually promote every sort of bad will. 
We soon find an attitude anything but conducive to peace. If the individ- 
ual members of every nation had a sincere spirit of good will toward 
the persons with whom they come in daily contact, we could withdraw 
the ambassadors. The good will would be so evident that we would not 
be obliged to declare it. 

Men have forgotten that peace was promised to men of good will 
rather than to avaricious and greedy countries. If good will existed 
between nations, the world would be safe from war. 


Many other passages might be quoted from the themes, which were 
written on various phases of good will. Among the topics discussed were 
those of good will— 
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(a) Pertaining to school: Good will toward a new girl in school; 
toward teachers, studies, rules, and discipline; toward taking advice or 
correction; toward responsibilities as a member of any organization or 
committee; toward proper behavior on and off the campus; toward re- 
straining complaints; toward helping with class activities such as prepa- 
rations for parties and cleaning up afterwards; toward associates and 
toward opponents in sports and contests; toward others in the dining- 
room, classroom, library; toward others in the use of the elevator, the 
telephone, and the pressing-room; toward schoolmates who are resting 
or studying; and toward your roommate and her friends. 

(b) Pertaining to the home: Good will toward parents during 
vacation; toward your mother’s friends; toward parents by helpfulness, 
nage nero and courtesy in the family; and toward brothers and sisters 

y sharing with them. 

(c) Pertaining to self: Good will in adapting yourself to circum- 
stances and to change; in responding cheerfully to orders that seem diffi- 
cult; in bearing up under sorrow, disappointment, or defeat; in acknowl- 
edging with genuine sincerity the victories and successes of others; in 
accepting victory modestly; in listening to another’s problem; in willing- 
ness to forgive injuries; and in keeping your troubles to yourself. 

(d) Pertaining to social relations: Good will toward a friend in 
success or in failure; toward old friends during vacations; toward 
strangers; toward foreigners; toward your successor; toward others on 
the street, in the street car, in restaurants, in a doctor’s waiting-room, 
etc.; and toward members of other religions, other professions, or other 
political factions. 

(e) Pertaining to business relations: Good will toward others in 
an office; and toward clerks and customers in a busy department store. 

(f) Pertaining to civic and religious life: Good will toward other 
citizens of the community by helping keep the city clean and by buying 
from neighborhood stores; toward those in authority, such as city and 
state officials, policemen, and firemen; and toward the needs of the 
church for service or funds. 


The students watched their conduct and later eighty-nine reported 
definite acts as a result of the discussions on good will, while eleven 
reported no carry-over into conduct. 

Ten performed helpful acts, such as answering the telephone, making 
a poster for the dramatic club, working as stage manager in a student 
production, taking books back to the library for friends, and going to 
town with a girl to accommodate her. 

Thirteen expressed good will in writing letters. One took special 
pains to write a really nice letter home instead of the usual post card. 
Two wrote letters home without asking for something they had intended 
to ask for. Four wrote kindlier letters to friends; two wrote to a friend 
who had been estranged, and to whom they had not intended to write. 
One had written a letter several days before the good will discussion in 
which she felt she had spoken too selfishly, and so she wrote again to 
this person in a different manner. One wrote to an old aunt to whom 
she says she probably would not have written had it not been for the 
talk on good will. 

Five expressed their good will in improved conduct toward their 
families. One says that she was more patient toward her little sister, 
who, strangely enough, responded very well to being treated as a 
grown-up! 
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Twenty-seven improved definitely in greeting others in the halls in a 
more friendly way, and in cultivating a cheerful, helpful, and kindly 
attitude. 

Nine were friendly, patient, and forbearing toward others whom 
they found irritating or whom they did not like. 

Three practiced good will toward their roommates in various ways. 

Eight overcame habits annoying to others, such as loud talking, 
slamming doors, showing temper, and lacking promptness. One tuned 
down her radio out of consideration for her neighbors. 

Nineteen refrained from unkind remarks, from quarrels, and from 
showing impatience. One tried to bring out the good points of another 
who was being talked about rather badly in a group. 

Three refrained from complaints. 

Two accepted disappointments and bad news in a better spirit be- 
cause of the discussion of good will. 

One accepted correction with good grace. 

Two attended lectures in a better spirit. 

Five began doing their studies more willingly and more faithfully. 

One accepted a little test of class loyalty by helping to defeat her 
“pals” of last year in a basketball game. 

Two were conscious of a lapse from good will. One says she thought 
of good will only once, realizing then that she was doing the exact op- 
posite in writing a very “catty” letter to someone. 

I think the outcomes of this project indicate that the ideas stimu- 
lated good thinking—specific, personal, and practical—and that these 
ideas bore fairly good fruit in conduct. I think the ideal of good will 
in the individual’s life and in society is helpful and inspiring and capable 
of being developed by deliberate efforts such as this. It seems to me 
to fit in admirably with character training and with the orientation of 
freshmen in their new situation. 

It would be well to do this earlier in the year. We plan to have 
our freshmen next year choose ideals to be symbolized on a shield 
which each one will devise as her “coat of arms.” I believe that the 
ideal of good will should be symbolized on every shield. This would, 
I think, increase enthusiasm with regard to good will and help make 
it outstanding in the school spirit. 


Taylor University 


THE MUNSON-LYMANN COMMEMORATION IN 
BATAK, SUMATRA 


By Burt W. Ayres, Professor of Philosophy, Taylor University, Upland 


In The Christian Advocate of Cincinnati, Ohio, issue of January 17, 
1935, there appeared an article under the above caption. The account, 
as given in this article, of a centennial celebration of the death of two 
missionary explorers is taken as a starting-point for a study in ethics 
with the main objective of finding manifestations of the central Christian 
virtue of good will. 
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This study was taken up by teacher and class as simply an interest- 
ing short article likely to furnish, somewhere, not only in the celebra- 
tion itself, but in the historic background, considerable action and inci- 
dent illustrative of good will. As teacher of this class I started, as did 
the members of the class, without any knowledge of the history lying 
behind this “commemoration.” The class consists of seven members, six 
young men and one young woman, juniors and seniors in Taylor Uni- 
versity. The class has been studying Ethics in a two-hour-a-week class 
since September, 1934, and has covered, in a general way, the great 
ethical philosophers and their theories. They are just now starting 
on a more detailed study of the Christian way of life. A condensed 
account of the procedure is given below. 

The following is the article from which our study starts: 


The first American missionaries to Sumatra were killed and their 
flesh eaten by cannibal Bataks a few months after their arrival in 1834. 

Bishop and Mrs. Edwin F. Lee, of Singapore, and a group of Metho- 
dist missionaries and Batak members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
—some of them grandchildren of those very cannibals—in 1934 observed 
with a great religious service the centennial of that tragedy. 

The transformation of the Batak people during those one hundred 
years is one of the great missionary stories of Christendom. This whole 
poonte have been lifted from cannibalism, and many thousands of them 

ave become members of Christian churches. 

The commemoration of the centennial of the tragic deaths of Samuel 
Munson and Henry Lymann, missionaries of the Congregational Church, 
was held in the village of Laboepining in which the Munson-Lymann 
monument has been erected—on the spot of their death. Bishop Lee rep- 
resented the Methodist Episcopal Church and also the Congregational 
Church; there were also representatives of the Rhenish Mission, of the 
Netherlands Mission, of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and of 
the Netherlands government. Bishop Lee spoke in English, and Dr. A. 
H. Prussner, Methodist missionary, in Malay, and both speeches were 
translated into the Batak tongue. 

The service lasted three hours. What happened at the close is best 
told in the words of Mrs. Lee: 

“An old man who has been squatting over at one side has rushed up 
to the seats of honor and stopped the exit. He doffs his turban. He has 
attempted earlier to speak. Now he intends to be heard. Instinctively, 
the moving crowd presses forward to hear. A half-dozen humble, modest 
men join him. They stand in a row before the three who sit in the only 
chairs provided. Now is his moment. These are only villagers of 
Laboepining, but they have something to explain, he says. Everyone 
knows they are the descendants of those who killed these men. It has 
taken them a long time to understand that these white intruders were 
messengers of God. Even their grandfathers and their fathers tried 
hard to forget that fateful day. They were resentful when they saw 
other white men, led by their own Batak kinsmen, make their way into 
the jungle to search for the spot where the bones lay. They remembered 
now, with shame, that twenty-five years ago when this monument was 
set up by the German missionaries there was a ‘pesta’ to which they 
were all invited and they refused to come. Now they ask forgiveness 
because they could not, even at that time, fully understand that the 
message was good. But now, here they are, no longer afraid. Glad, 
proud, because the grave of ‘Munson-Lymann’ and this monument are to 
be found in their village. 

“The reason they are so bold as to stand in this place is that they 
have brought gifts to these white men to express their repentance and 
their gratitude. One has given a carabao, which, after all, did not 
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seem fitting for these honorable men before them.. That, they would 
sell for money to give to the blessed church. But, modestly, here are 
three ‘kain rajas’.... And as the Dutch resident, the German super- 
intendent, and the American bishop rose to receive these cloths, wide 
cotton scarfs woven in a particular pattern for their chiefs, laid with 
affecting humility across the shoulders of each, there was a depth of 
emotion stirred in many hearts.” 


Accompanying the article is a picture of Bishop Lee standing in the 
midst of a group of about a dozen of the native Batak Christians, de- 
scendants of the cannibals who ate the first American missionaries. 

After reading this article to the class the teacher requested certain 
members of the class to undertake to find a fuller account of the death 
of these missionaries together with as much background as possible in 
the life of the Bataks, especially their religion. Certain persons in the 
school community who might have missionary literature on the subject 
were mentioned, and designated members of the class were to see these 
people. Other members were to consult the College Library to see if 
the incident had been mentioned in any books on Christian missions, or 
in the secular and political history of the Netherlands in the East Indies. 

Each member of the class was requested to reflect on this event— 
not alone, or chiefly, the centennial celebration described, but on the 
event commemorated and the sequel—and from this reflection he was 
asked to raise a number of questions relating to ethical problems in- 
volved. Each member was requested to prepare two copies of the ques- 
tions raised—one to hand to the teacher and one for himself. 

The project was undertaken realizing that it might be impossible to 
find, in the length of time we had for investigation, any more information 
on the subject. But if no more information could be found it was 
thought that even what we have presented in this article would furnish 
material for ethical study and for certain conclusions as to the Christian 
ideal. 7 

At the next meeting the students reported the results of their re- 
search for further information. In the Encyclopedia of Missions, under 
the topics “Henry Lymann” and “Samuel Munson,” a few more details on 
the events leading to their death were found. Briefly, these facts are 
as follows: These young men, with fine educational training, were sent 
out by the Congregationalist Missionary Society to explore the Indian 
Archipelago, especially Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas 
and neighboring islands. They reached Batavia September 30, 1833, and 
in April, 1834, they sailed for Sumatra. 

From an article written by Rev. C. J. Hall, of Medan, Sumatra, for 
the Missionary Review of December, 1926, entitled “Triumphs among 
Sumatra Cannibals,” a review of which one member of the class pre- 
sented, the following quotation is of interest on this immediate incident: 


Some ninety years ago two young American missionaries, named 
Munson and Lymann, who were working on the west coast of Sumatra, 
heard of beautiful Lake Toba, and proposed to visit it afoot. They were 
escorted through the territories of the ruling chiefs, or rajas, a the 
rajas themselves, until they came near the lake. There they entered 
a territory where two chiefs were quarrelling and no one would escort 
them further. They were told that they would be eaten if they went on 
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alone but they refused to be afraid. After a while they were ambushed, 
speared through and through, and boiled and eaten. Their bones were 
left to bleach under a tree that has become famous. A granite monument 
has been erected on which is this inscription in German: “Here lie the 
bones of two American missionaries, Munson and Lymann, killed and 


eaten in 1834. John 16:1-3. ‘The blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church.’ ” 


For thirty years this exact spot was unknown, but when some of the 
Bataks became Christians they told, and were hotly criticised by other 
Bataks for telling. To this day one finds keen sorrow among the people, 
and sons and grandsons of those who took part in the crime often ask 
if their sins have been forgiven. The Bataks themselves subscribed the 
money that made the movement [for the monument] possible. 


The surrounding tribes, finding that the men killed by the natives 
of Sacca were men of good will, leagued together and punished them 
by burning the village and killing many of the inhabitants. 

We can say only in briefest space that the Rhenish (German) Mis- 
sion later, about 1851, went into this territory, and has built up a 
wonderful Christian community with good churches and schools and 
modern improvements. “The Government that is in this region does what 
is unheard of elsewhere, namely, grants financial assistance to evangel- 
istic as well as educational work. This is due to the fact that in this 
region the missionaries preceded the Government, and did so much for 
the people that they practically became their rulers.” In this field there 
seem to be results justifying the sacrifices made. 

Space will not permit the presentation of the lists of questions pre- 
pared by the students. Some presented very few, others a large number. 
The purpose in asking for these lists was to stimulate independent and 
critical thinking in the realm of moral values. As is frequently the case, 
some did not take the task very seriously or were pressed by other school 
demands. Others produced lists showing excellent appreciation of moral 
principles and relationships. For the students who evidently gave most 
critical thought to the subject the questions in many cases were not 
single isolated questions but a group of closely related questions, evidenc- 
ing an effort to follow an issue or moral predicament thru to some 
conclusion. 

After the questions were all presented to the teacher he made an 
analysis of them and in the next meeting of the class he gave the result 
of this study. 

A few of the questions were about unknown facts relating to details 
which are not brought out in the brief accounts available. In most 
cases these related to elements which might have significance in determin- 
ing the moral judgment. 

1. More than one student asked some question which would natu- 
rally lead into the question of individual, group, or tribal responsibility 
and guilt. 

2. More than one student raised the question of the right or obliga- 
tion of the government of which a missionary is a citizen to follow the 
missionary with protective physical force into an uncivilized territory, 
and, after an injury, to redress the injury by summary punishment. 
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3. Most of the lists of questions raised the issue as to whether the 
decision of Munson and Lymann to go on after they had been advised and 
warned by the guides of what would likely befall them was praiseworthy. 
Corollary to this was the question: Can we consider these men real 
martyrs, as we consider the martyrs of the first century of the Christian 
era? 

4. More than one student raised the question as to what was the 
condition, or cause, of sorrow and sense of shame on the part of the 
Bataks. Formulated as a related question: What does the attitude of 
good will have to do in the incitement of moral consciousness? Does 
good will ordinarily generate reciprocal good will? 

5. One student asked these questions: (a) What is the difference 
between good will prompted by force and good will inspired by 
reciprocity or kindness? (6) Can there be good will when one of the 
parties is not agreeable? (c) Does good will have as its basis an ethical 
reformation on the part of both parties? (d) Did the attitude of the 
native change because of inner appreciation of the sacrifice of Munson 
and Lymann and other missionaries, or was it due to shame, in the 
altered environment and progress of civilization? 

6. A number raised the question of the extent to which the act 
of the natives is complicated in religious beliefs and practices. 

7. One student asked: (a) What has caused them to erect a 
monument on the spot of the bleaching skeletons? (6b) What in the 
constitution of these cannibals has brought this about, or has another 
principle entered into their lives to cause this? (c) Do the people of 
this tribe servilely subject themselves to the government of the white 
man because of this massacre or is it because the good will shown has 
won loyalty? 

8. More than one had a question of some form relating to the wis- 
dom or obligation of the church to send other missionaries and of other 
missionaries to go to these cannibals, following this tragedy. More than 
one, by the form in which a question is stated, justified the sacrifice 
that has been made in bringing the better and fuller life of Christianity 
to these people. 


As the teacher gave this analysis and summary of the questions, 
there were exchanges of ideas on moral principles and on means by 
which modifying circumstances could enter in. While coercion of those 
who will not listen to reason may in certain circumstances be justifiable, 
it was thought that too often this forceful control is not followed by 
actions that show good will was back of the control. 

It was generally agreed that good will usually does generate good 
will in return if persisted in, and besides, that good will makes for the 
moralization of new areas in the thought and conduct of those of a less 
degree of moral development. Good will is central in a Christian phi- 
losophy of life. The Christian ideal requires the exercise of good will 
even to enemies and “to those who despitefully use you.” 

On the question as to whether good will has “as its basis ethical 
reformation on the part of both parties,” the teacher asked the student 
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who presented it whether he referred to a “new birth” or “change of 
heart.” The student said that was what he meant. The concensus 
of opinion was that good will to the degree required by the Christian 
ideal is not otherwise reached. 

The building of the monument was a symbolic act expressive of good 
will for good will. The centennial celebration of the death of these two 
good men is an act to keep alive and foster the spirit of good will between 
the natives and the missionaries. 

There was a discussion as to what virtues have been most memorial- 
ized in the history of the world, in material representations or monu- 
ments. The question was asked by the teacher as to what the class 
thought of present tendencies. Is there a relatively increasing memorial- 
ization of this virtue over that of physical courage and achievement? 
The opinion was that this virtue is receiving more attention. 

The teacher referred to the great memorial of the Lord’s Supper 
as probably the greatest memorial of the greatest act of good will the 
world has ever perpetuated in institutional form. It is wonderful in its 
symbolism, and being institutional rather than material it is not localized 
and becomes, wherever it is observed and interpreted, the highest pos- 
sible appeal to good will. 
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